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The Protest of the Earls of Arundel and 
Surrey in the Crisis of 1341 


ECENT investigation has tended to increase, rather than 
diminish, the importance of the constitutional crisis of 1340-1. 
But, despite an invaluable reconstruction of many of its leading 
events by Mr. Lapsley,! and the illuminating work, on the whole 
period in which it occurred, by Professor Tout,? many details are 
still obscure. This article is an attempt to carry a little farther the 
investigation which Mr. Lapsley began ; and to examine in more 
detail the protest of the earl of Surrey against the confidential 
advisers of the king, and to determine more precisely, if possible, its 
significance as a declaration of baronial policy against the Crown.* 

It is well known that the protest occurred in the course of a per- 
sonal quarrel between Stratford and the king. But, whilst the 
policy and actions of Edward III during the quarrel have been 
worked out in some detail, the aims of Stratford himself, which 
are, for our purpose, equally important, have scarcely received the 
attention they deserve. From the first days of 1341 Stratford’s 
immediate policy, at least, seems to have been to obtain an oppor- 
tunity of replying in pleno parliamento to the charges made against 
him by the king. Thus the king wrote as early as 11 February 1341: 
Ipse vero precum et mandatorum nostrorum lenitate contempta, vultu et 
animo indignato respondit quod se nostris conspectibus seu colloquiis 
nequaquam conferret, nisi in pleno parliamento, quod his diebus ex causis 
rationabilibus nullatenus expedit convocari.* 


In reply Stratford wrote,® 




















Semper tamen, sicut praediximus, parati fuimus et erimus in praesentia 


1 ‘Ante, xxx. 6 and 193, Archbishop Stratford and the Parliamentary crisis of 1341. 
Some valuable work on the subject has also been done by Miss D. Hughes, in The Early 
Years of Edward III (1915). 

* Chapters in Mediaeval Administrative History, vols. iii and iv. Compare also some 
remarks in my Chancery under Edward III, Manch. Univ. Press, 1929. 

* I should like to record my gratitude to Dr. J. Tait for his invaluable criticism. 

. Avesbury, pp. 333-4, and Anglia Sacra, i. 26, dated 12 February. 

° Anglia Sacra, i. 32. 
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vestra Praelatorum, Procerum ac Parium terrae ad objicienda nobis singula 
respondere, Statu nostro et ordine semper salvis. Illi autem qui Parlia- 
menti Convocationem impedire nituntur, occasionem non causam legitimam 
praetendentes, declarationem nituntur effugere veritatis, testante veritate 
quae dicit : Omnis enim qui male agit, odit lucem. 


He repeated a desire for a public examination to the bishops at 
Westminster on 27 April! and in a more general assembly on 
2 May,? and he made a request to the same effect at the time of his 
reconciliation to Edward III. This was the one thing to which 
Edward was resolutely opposed ; the first thing he wanted from 
parliament, when it should meet, was money, and his chances of 
obtaining this would be greatly diminished if parliament became 
the scene of an interminable debate between his council and 
Stratford, from which he himself was likely to lose credit. The 
quarrel between the king and the archbishop, after the summoning 
of parliament in 1341, seems to have resolved itself partly into a 
struggle to obtain, or to prevent, a reopening in pleno parliamento 
of the debate which had so long been carried on in the semi- 
publicity of letters and pamphlets. 

A greater emphasis on Stratford’s point of view would, per- 
haps, modify a little Stubbs’s conception of the ‘personal victory’ 
which the archbishop ultimately obtained over the king. It is not 
altogether correct to assert that there ultimately took place ‘ a for- 
mal reconciliation . . . the archbishop prayed that he might answer 
before parliament, and the king graciously conceded.’* The 
essential thing in this meeting, which the Rotuli Parliamentorum 
apparently date as occurring on 7 May, was the humiliation of 
Stratford, who then received ‘Sa bone Seignurie et sa bienvoil- 
lance’® from the king. Only when this had been accorded, did 
Stratford ask that he might answer the charges against him, ‘q’il 
puisse estre aresnez en pleyn Parlement devant les Pieres et illoeges 
respoundre ’, and this request was, in effect, refused. A committee 
of peers was appointed to hear his grievances ; but that was all. 
Stratford obtaircd a reconciliation with the king ; but Edward 
successfully evaded the public discussion of the quarrel which the 
archbishop had claimed from the first. The extravagant charges 
which had been made against Stratford were tacitly dropped ; but 
they could never, so far as we know, have been successfully pressed. 
The scene on 7 May—if this is the correct date *—should perhaps be 
regarded as a compromise. That it should have appeared favour- 
able to Stratford was, indeed, made almost inevitable by the 
extravagance of Edward’s charges at an earlier date. But it is not 
necessary, in accounting for it, to have resort to a theory of strong 


1 Anglia Sacra, i. 38, 40; Stubbs, Const. Hist. ii. 407. 2 Anglia Sacra, i. 40. 
$ Rot. Parl. ii. 127. * Stubbs, ii. 408. 
5 Rot. Parl. ii. 127. ® See infra, p. 184 and ibid., n. 2. 
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baronial support for the archbishop, though some support may 
well have been received. 

The position of the barons throughout these critical days is, 
indeed, exceedingly obscure. There is a real problem, for instance, 
as to whether Stratford’s submission to the king did not actually 
precede the report of the committee of the lords on the question of 
privilege, though Stubbs’s narrative seems to suggest that it was 
the report of this committee which encouraged Stratford to submit. 
There is a general assumption of a strong baronial support for Strat- 
ford in his opposition to the king. But the only occasion on which 
we have the policy of the barons clearly expressed, up to this point, 
is in the famous speech of Warenne, in which he attacked the con- 
fidential advisers of the Crown. 

Warenne’s speech is recorded only in the French Chronicle of 
London ; but the writer of this has left the most vivid and detailed 
account of some aspects of the crisis of 1340-1 which we possess. 
Though possibly biased in favour of Stratford,? he seems at times 
unmistakably to be reproducing an eyewitness’s report. The passage 
containing the speech is worth reproducing in full. 


Puisse apres, en le secounde semeigne, le counte de Garenne vint au parle- 
ment devant le roy, si trova la sire Robert Perninke, le baroun de Stafforde, 
sire William Killesby, et sire Johan Darcy, et autres nient covenables de 
seer en parlement, si comenza sa resoun & dit ‘Sire roy, coment va ceo 
parlement ? Jadis ne soleit mye ensy estre ; il est tut besturnée en autre 
manere : car ceuz ge deivent estre principals sount forsclos, et autres gentz 
de mester seent icy en parlement ge ne deivent estre 4 tiel counseil, més 
soulement les peres de la tere qe vous, sire roy, puissent eyder et meintener 
& nostre graunt bosoigne. Et, sire roy, de geo devez penser.’ Et meinte- 
naunt coyement sire Johan Darcy se leva et s’en ala hors, et puisse aprés 
sire William de Killesby et touz les autres susnomez saunz nul mot parler. 
Lors se leva le counte d’Aroundel, et dit au roy, “Sire, lessez l’erchevesqe 
entrer devant vous, et s’il se puet excuser de sertienz pointz ge lui sont mis 
sure, bien soit ; et si noun, nous ordeineroms de geo ge mieutz soit & faire”’. 
Le roy le ottria et furent mis en escripture xxxii articles encontre luy, 
et l’ercheveske les denia touz, et dit q’il n’estoit de rien coupable de nul 
poynt ge l’em luy mist sure. 


Mr. Lapsley has fixed the date of this famous protest as Satur- 
day, 28 April, and there is much to support his view. But he had 
no occasion to discuss the problem in detail, and there is one serious 
objection to the date which he seems to have overlooked. The pro- 
test occurred, according to the Chronicle of London, ‘en le secounde 


1 op. cit. ii. 408: see his sequence of events, and compare ‘ the archbishop found 
that, having the parliament on his side, he could afford to be humble.’ 


? See the attitude of the Londoners; Murimuth, p. 118, and Kilsby’s attempt to 


win these over to the side of the king on Sunday, 29 April; Birchington in Anglia 
Sacra, i. 40. 


* French Chronicle of London, p. 90. 
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semeigne’ ! of parliament, and since parliament began on 23 April, 
this would make 30 April the earliest possible date for Warenne’s 
speech. The choice of dates would, indeed, be limited, for reasons 
which will appear later, to 30 April itself or 1 May. In fact, how- 
ever, the evidence of the Chronicle is not altogether decisive on this 
point. It states (p. 90) in general terms that Stratford, his brother, 
and the bishop of Chester ‘estoient hors clos du parlement par une 
semeigne entier par abettement sire William de Killesby, pur 
coruse ge fust parentre luy et l’erchevesqe. Puisse aprés, en le 
secounde semeigne’, the prelates were admitted as a result of 
Warenne’s protest. But according to Birchington, whose chrono- 
logy is altogether superior to this, Stratford was not excluded for 
a whole week, but only from 23 April until the 28th. We may, 
perhaps, credit the London chronicler with a little pardonable ex- 
aggeration in the period of Stratford’s exclusion, and a consequent 
post-dating of the protest which Warenne made on his behalf. But 
we may infer, from his remarks, that the protest occurred on the 
day when Stratford was first admitted to the king and council, 
which, according to Birchington, was 28 April. 

There are, indeed, serious objections to any later date.? 
Warenne’s speech clearly assumes that Stratford was still being 
refused admittance to ‘ parliament’, though, according to Birching- 
ton, he was not only admitted on 28 April, but also on 1 May. On 
29 April no parliament was held. Moreover, it seems highly 
probable that the xxxii articles mentioned in the Chronicle of 
London were the same as those which, according to Birchington, 
were published before the ‘Communitas Angliae’ on 30 April. 
But the Chronicle certainly reads as though the articles were first 
drawn up as a result of Warenne’s protest: ‘Le roy le ottria, et 
furent mis en escripture xxxii articles encontre luy, et l’ercheveske 
les denia touz’. That protest, therefore, must have occurred beforé 
the 30th ; ° and since Stratford spent the 29th in Lambeth, in pace, 
in all probability it was made on the 28th. 

If any date is to be deduced from the facts as presented by 
Birchington, it is Saturday, 28 April. It is clear that no moment 
for a protest such as Warenne’s is so probable as this Saturday, 
when Stratford was obstinately refusing to be turned from the 
assembly at Westminster by the advisers of the king. We may 
perhaps anticipate a little, and attempt a reconstruction, based on 
Birchington, of the events of this important day. On the 28th, 


1 Mr. Lapsley has, indeed, referred to it as occurring ‘ at the end of the second 
week ° (ante, xxx. 195). 

? The date could hardly be earlier than the 28th, to be described as ‘ en le secounde 
semeigne’. In any case Stratford took his place amongst the bishops on the 27th, 
though ‘ad quos Rex non curavit venire ’. 

* Not likely on the 30th itself: Birchington tells us that on this day ‘nil aliud 
ipso die in Parliamento agentes’. 
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Stratford’s access to the king was first forbidden by two ‘servientes 
armorum’. Since Stratford would not retire, ‘accesserunt ad 
Archiepiscopum’ John Darcy, senior, and others, who attempted 
to drive him away with very rough words. There is no indication 
as to where these councillors came from, but, considering their 
position with the king, we may assume that they came from the 
council which was being held within. Their efforts failing, the 
earls of Northampton and Salisbury ‘exierunt’, quite clearly, in 
this case, coming from the council. The earls listened favourably 
to the archbishop’s request to enter, and thus returned to the 
council, with a policy definitely opposed to that of the intolerant 
councillors like Darcy. There was some debate on the request, and 
Warenne’s speech formed part (we may assume) of this debate : it 
is difficult to conceive it as coming later, when this part of Darcy’s 
policy had definitely been rejected by the admittance of Stratford. 
Warenne and Arundel did not stand alone: both Northampton 
and Salisbury, amongst the king’s oldest friends, had also shown 
some sympathy for Stratford, and the discomfiture of Kilsby and 
Darcy is thus easier to explain. The temporary retreat of the latter 
was followed by the admittance of Stratford to the council. But 
the meeting on the 28th only emphasized the intractability of the 
archbishop ; the campaign against him continued, and the ex- 
tremists on the king’s side were able to regain their position, and to 
shout him down on Wednesday, 2 May. This convinced the arch- 
bishop that his attempt to force a hearing in pleno parliamento 
would not succeed: he modified his demands, and on the following 
day was reconciled to the king. Much of this is, of course, con- 
jectural, and one or two assumptions have been made, the full 
implications of which will appear at a later stage. At any rate, we 
are perhaps justified in regarding the 28th as much the most 
probable date for Warenne’s protest, in spite of the fact that the 
Chronicle of London, which alone gives us an account of the episode, 
itself indicates a later date. 

A second important problem presented by the account of the 
French Chronicle of London is the nature of the assembly in which 
Warenne’s protest was made, and to which the earl of Arundel 
wished Stratford to be admitted. Both the constitutional and 
political significance of the protest depends to some extent on the 
benches, so to speak, from which the earls made their requests. 


* Stratford was clearly, in the end, admitted to the council on 28 April; Birchington 
in Anglia Sacra, i. 40: ‘ Tandemque cum ipsis Praelatis et Paribus Regni Cameram 
Depictam et Albam ingrediens; ubi tractatu pacis habito ab eodem Archiepiscopo 
Rex Angliae se retraxit.’ This has not been adequately recognized ; Bishop Stubbs, 
for instance, writing that ‘ At length he [Stratford] forced himself into the chamber 
and proposed terms of reconciliation, the king retiring before him’ (op. cit. ii. 408). 
Cf. Mr. Lapsley, ante, xxx. 195. There is nothing to indicate that it was Stratford 
who proposed terms of reconciliation on the 28th ; he had not abandoned his claim to 
be heard in pleno parliamento on 30 April. 
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Assuming that they were already hostile to the king, their words 
may well be taken as the sentiments of a baronial opposition. Or, if 
they expressed these sentiments in pleno parliamento} there can 
be little doubt, in view of Stratford’s policy, that they were placing 
themselves in direct opposition to the policy of the king. But, in 
fact, neither of these assumptions need be made. There seems to 
be nothing whatever, in the record of the two earls, to suggest any 
hostility to Edward III up to this point. The nature of the 
assembly in which they spoke is provokingly obscure ; but even 
here there are clear indications that it was more limited than has 
generally been assumed. 

The chronicles, indeed, are substantially agreed on one point. 
The French Chronicle, for instance, declares explicitly that Warenne 
‘vint au parlement devant le roy’ and said ‘Sire roy, coment va 
ceo parlement’. The episode on Saturday, 28th, took place in 
a parliament. But suchaterm could still in 1341, in all probability, 
be employed for assemblies containing nothing more than the per- 
sonal advisers of the king. Parliament was a council, and not 
always a ‘great’ council, as far as numbers, at any rate, were con- 
cerned. Warenne apparently called the assembly he was address- 
ing both a parliament and a council in the same breath.® 

It seems probable that the body was in fact a council, rather 
than a parliament in the modern sense of the word. Such a dis- 
tinction of terminology alone is, of course, unimportant, and would 
possibly have been unintelligible to Warenne himself. Yet, in 
practice, some distinction must have been made, by 1341, between 
more general meetings of council in parliament and those restricted 
to the chosen advisers of the king.4 Though none appears in 
Warenne’s speech, this can only be fully explained by the assump- 
tion that there was one in his mind. No constitutional objection 
is known that he could have upheld against Stafford’s attendance, 
for instance, at a ‘general assembly’ of parliament, and no ex- 
planation has been discovered for Stafford’s tame acquiescence in 
his views, if this is what he proposed. But both constitutional pre- 
cedent and the arguments of political expediency were in Warenne’s 
favour when he attacked the place which advisers like Stafford had 
obtained on the king’s ‘privy council’. It seems probable that it 
is here, rather than in any meeting of ‘ parliament’ in the modern 
sense, that Warenne’s outburst should be regarded as taking place. 


’ e.g. Tout, Chapters, iii. 131: ‘A “full parliament” was assembled, with the king 


on his throne presiding over the general gathering.’ Cf. Lapsley, p. 195; Stubbs, 
ii.407. But Miss D. Hughes has described the assembly as ‘Edward and his council, 
apparently with some of the magnates’ in Early Years of Edward III, p. 139. 

? Pollard, Evolution of Parliament (2nd edition), p- 82; Baldwin, King’s Council, 
ch. xii. 

% * gentz de mester seent ici en parlement ge ne deivent estre a tiel counseil’. 

* See M. Ch. Petit-Dutaillis in the Journal des Savants, July 1929, pp. 300-1, 
quoted infra, p. 186, n. 3. 
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The only evidence for this, outside Warenne’s own speech, is in 
Birchington and the Rolls of Parliament themselves. Both are, 
however, in remarkable agreement on the most important facts. 
Parliament began on Monday, 23 April, say the latter, but it was 
adjourned (‘continuez’), day by day, until the following Thursday 
(26 April), ‘pur ce ge les Prelatz, Countes, Barons et autres Grantz 
ne sont pas pleynement venuz’.! On the Thursday there was held 
a session, in which the causes of the summons were explained. But 
then, ‘Pur declarer ascuns debatz mutz sur ascuns articles queux 
les Grantz et Communes de la terre demanderont de nostre Seignur 
le Roi, le Parlement fu continuez del dit Joedy de jour en jour tan 
qe au Joedy prescheynement suant.’ The meaning of this seems 
to be that the only day on which a general assembly of parliament 
really met and performed business, during the first ten days of 
its existence, was Thursday, 26 April.? 

Birchington * serves both to expand, and perhaps to correct, 
the record account. He shows that assemblies were held at West- 
minster from as early as 24 April. But he also indicates one clear 
reason why only one general assembly at the most was, in all pro- 
bability, held before 3 May. On Tuesday, 24 April, for instance, 
when Stratford with his attendant bishops took his place ‘in loco 
parliamenti’ the chancellor adjourned the assembly at once. The 
next day, when Stratford ‘intrans Cameram Depictam’ sat with the 
bishops, the king ‘ praesentiam suam non exhibuit’. This happened 
again on Friday, 27th. On Saturday occurred the meeting in which 
Warenne and Arundel spoke. After this Stratford seems to have 
been permitted to enter these assemblies, a fact which accords well 
with what we know of the events of the 28th. But on Sunday there 
was no session, and on Monday the king’s councillors apparently 
addressed the commons apart, ‘ nil aliud ipso die in Parliamento 
agentes’. On Tuesday, 1 May, there was an assembly, in which 
Stratford asked for permission to clear himself ‘in pleno parlia- 
mento’, and a committee of peers was set up to advise the king. 
On Wednesday, 2 May, Stratford repeated this request before 
another assembly, but, persisting, he was shouted down by the 

1 Rot. Parl. ii. 126. 

* Cf. e.g. Rot. Parl. ii. 67 (parliament at Berwick, 1332): ‘A queu jour de Vendredi 
le Roi n’estoit mie venuz, einz feust de pres attendant le venue des grantz, somons a 
meisme le Parlement, et si fu le Parlement continue tant ge a Lundy prechein suant.’ 
Ibid., p. 107 (1339): ‘ En primes, pur ceo ge Monsir le Duc de Cornewaille Gardein 
d’Engleterre fu destourbez pur certeynes busoignes . . . ensi q’il ne purra venir yce 
Joedy [a commission is given power] a commencer et continuer le Parlement en noun de 
nostre Seignur le Roi. . . . Et fut dit outre a ceux qi estoient venuz, ge par la reson ge 
les Prelatz, Countes, Barouns, et autres Grauntz, et Chivalers des Counteez, Citeyns et 
Burgeys de Citez et Burghs, furent destourbez par la mauveys temps q’il ne poaint 
venir au dit jour, il lour covendrait attendre lour venue. Et ensi fu le dit Parlement 
continuez de jour en jour tan qe a Lundy prochein apres es dites oytaves.’ 


* In Angitia Sacra, i. 39, 40, and see appendix infra for a summary of his description 
of events from day to day. The relevant passages are quoted at length. 
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king’s councillors. On Thursday, 3 May (according to Birchington), 
‘in pleno parliamento’, he was reconciled to the king. 

Birchington’s account, if we allow for a strong bias in favour 
of Stratford, has every appearance of truth. It allows for the 
possibility of parliament meeting on Thursday, 26 April, a meeting 
recorded in the Rotuli Parliamentorum,' Stratford attending at 
the exchequer that day, and ‘nil aliud faciens’. It is, however, in 
sharp conflict with the record account in making Stratford’s re- 
conciliation with Edward occur on 3 May. In this it may be wrong, 
though it should be remembered that the Rolls of Parliament them- 
selves describe, at the outset, that parliament was adjourned only 
from 26 April to 3 May, precisely the day on which Birchington’s 
plenum parliamentum was held. Moreover, though Monday, 7th, 
is later indicated by the Rolls as the date of the reconciliation, the 
record itself is not altogether free from ambiguity at this point.? 
The exact date of the reconciliation would seem to be still an open 
question; and it is dangerous to attach too much importance, 
as perhaps Bishop Stubbs and Mr. Lapsley have done,’ to the 
sequence of events which is given in the record account. 

The Rotuli Parliamentorum and Birchington are at least in 
agreement on one essential point. There was no plenum parlia- 
mentum between 26 April and 3 May. The French Chronicle of 
London, too, shows Stratford making some answer to the king 
before the assembly of 28 April ; but the archbishop still continued 
to make his request to be heard in pleno parliamento. It seems 
certain that the assembly before which Surrey and Arundel spoke 
was not a plenum parliamentum. The earls were, in any case, not in 
complete support of the archbishop’s claims: their attitude was not 
one of direct opposition to the king. Even this leaves the nature 
of the assembly of the 28th largely obscure. It was not a plenum 
parliamentum, but this is not to say that it was not a ‘ general 
assembly ’ of parliament, as Professor Pollard has made clear.‘ 
Yet the distinction between the plenum parliamentum of 3 May 


1 ji. 126. Though this was only a meeting of ‘Prelatz et autres Grantz’, nine 
bishops, nine earls, five lords, justices ‘et d’autres du Conseil’. 

? The date is given in the Rotuli Parliamentorum by the phrase ‘ Et meisme cesti 
jour ’, following the report of the lords’ committee on the privilege of the peers, which 
was made on 7 May. This committee was actually constituted on the 3rd, and it is 
just possible that its report was interpolated into the narrative of events, as something 
additional, in which case the phrase ‘ cesti jour’ might be regarded as referring back 
to the date of its constitution, i.e. 3 May. The report is introduced by the words 
‘lesqueux douze reporterent lour avys en pleyn Parlement le Lundy preschein suant, 
en une cedule dont la copie s’ensuit,en ceste forme’ (Rot. Parl. ii. 127). This interpreta- 
tion would at least make the Rotuli Parliamentorum consistent with themselves, and 
in agreement with Birchington. For a similar use of material from a schedule, see 
Rot. Parl. ii. 104 (1339). 

3 See above, p. 179, and ante, xxx. 197, 199; and in Chapters, iii. 132. 

* On this important point see Pollard, Hvolution of Parliament, 2nd edition, pp. 53, 


57-8, 72; and ante, xxx. 660--2. And compare Maitland, Memoranda de Parliamento 
1305, p. xxxvi, &c. 
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and earlier assemblies, so far as this is indicated, seems to have 
been much more due to a lack of ‘ fullness’, in the modern sense 
of the term, in the earlier ‘parliaments’, than to any lack of 
publicity, which we can discover, in their proceedings. The little 
evidence which there is certainly suggests that the great difference 
between the assembly of 28 April, in particular, and that of 3 May, 
was that the latter was ‘general’, and the first was not. 

What did, indeed, distinguish the plenum parliamentum of 
3 May, in the eyes of Birchington, from the assemblies which had 
been held before? The distinction is so clear that Birchington 
seems almost deliberately, on some occasions, to refrain from call- 
ing these earlier assemblies parliaments at all, as when he says 
that on 2 May, even when Stratford had been admitted to ‘ parlia- 
ment ’, he was shouted down ‘in Alba Camera Westmonasterii 
coram Rege existens’. On the other hand, Birchington strongly 
emphasizes the ‘ general’ nature of the assembly which met on 
3 May. Indeed, reading through his enumeration of those who 
were present, it is difficult to refrain from the conclusion that, to 
Birchington, this parliament was ‘ full ’ in much the modern sense 
of the word. And this is especially significant in view of the pro- 
minence which Stratford had given to the idea of plenum parlia- 
mentum in his quarrel with the king. 

There is, indeed, other evidence that the earlier assemblies 
were, for the most part, less general than that of 3 May. It is clear 
that, in the case of the earlier ‘parliaments’, Stratford was not 
excluded alone. Moreover, when he did take his place with the 
bishops, on 25 and 27 April, these were evidently not meeting 
in the presence of the king. Nor were the king’s councillors present 
on the 27th ; some of the most prominent of them, ‘ intrantes ad 
eos ’ (i.e. the bishops), urged Stratford to submit to the king. Thus 
Miss Hughes has already described how on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Friday, in the first week of the session, ‘Stratford and a group 
of bishops sat alone in the painted chamber’.! It looks very much 
as if, throughout this stormy week, the bishops were sitting apart. 
The same is probable in the case of the commons, if these are the 
‘Communitas Angliae’? before whom articles against Stratford 
were published on 30 April, ‘nil aliud ipso die in Parliamento 
agentes’. We know that, on 26 April, the magnates and commons 
had actually been requested to deliberate apart. The deliberations 
which followed were not recorded in the Rotuli Parliamentorum as 
proceedings of parliament at all. On the other hand, the assembly 
of 3 May was one of ‘Prelatz et Grantz et Communes’. In this 


1 Early Years of Edward III, p. 139. 

? See appendix infra. Mr. Lapsley translates ‘ communitas ’ as ‘ the parliamentary 
representatives of the commons’ (p. 196). 
* Rot. Parl. ii. 127. 
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instance at least, the term plenum parliamentum seems to mean 
a ‘general assembly’ in the sense of an assembly of the estates 
together, whereas previously they had been meeting apart.! 

This would agree perfectly with the details which we know of 
the assembly of 28 April. After the quarrel with Darcy and others, 
outside the locus parliamenti, Stratford obtained entrance into 
the ‘small hall’ at Westminster, where ‘cum Co-episcopis suis 
per aliquod tempus mansit’. Ultimately he entered ‘cum ipsis 
Praelatis et Paribus Regni Cameram Depictam et Albam ingre- 
diens’ to discuss peace with the king. There is no mention of the 
commons in this assembly, either by Birchington or the French 
Chronicle of London. We can perhaps assume, as Miss Hughes has 
already done,” that they were not there. The ‘parliament’ of the 
28th, before Stratford’s arrival, was one of the separate assemblies 
which continued to meet throughout the period from 24 April to 
3 May. It seems to have been composed essentially of the secular 
magnates and the intimate advisers of the king. It was easy for 
Warenne and others to regard it as a council, and apply to it the 
traditional views of the barons on the composition of the king’s 
‘privy council’. It was described, at the same time, as a parlia- 
ment because the term had not yet become associated exclusively 
with a conception of the estates deliberating together with the 
king.2 But even contemporaries clearly distinguished it from the 
assembly of 3 May. In modern terminology it was not a ‘parlia- 
ment’ at all, much less a ‘full’ or a ‘general’ assembly of parlia- 
ment. If it must be described by any modern term, it must be 
regarded as a meeting not of parliament but of the council. And 
both the political and constitutional significance of Warenne’s 
protest must be interpreted in the light of this fact. 

The view, for instance, that this protest is evidence either for or 
against the modern ‘ Fiction of the Peerage ’ will probably have to 
be set on one side. Thus, Professor Tout has written :4 


It is amusing to see how the modern doctrine of the peerage lawyers has 
reversed Warenne’s argument. In 1903 the House of Lords determined 


* Cf. also Rot. Parl. ii. 129: ‘en pleyn Parlement devant le Roi et devant les 
Grantz et Communes’. For an important discussion of the estates of parliament see 
Pollard, op. cit., pp. 432-4; Tait, ante, xxxvi. 255-6. Compare in particular Professor 
Pollard’s dictum (p. 435): “There is, it seems to me, a substantial grain of truth in the 
idea of the Modus that the essential element in a parliament is the conjunction of the 
king with one, more, or all of the communitates.’ 

? Op. cit., p. 139. 

5 Cf. M. Ch. Petit-Dutaillis in the Journal des Savants, July 1929, pp. 300-1: 
‘Encore au temps d’Edouard Ie', le terme de Parlement avait le sens vague de 
colloque, conférence. A partir d’Edouard II, il commence & prendre sa signification 
moderne: on se met & désigner ainsi l’assemblée comprenant d’une part le Baronnage 
et les membres du Conseil permanent, et d’autre part des représentants élus des comtés 
et des villes. Le terme de Conseil en Parlement désigne seulement le premier de ces 
deux groupes.’ 

* Chapters, iii. 132, n. 1. 
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that Darcy’s presence in a later parliament as Chamberlain and Councillor 
‘ proved that he sat in parliament in right of the barony of Darcy ’, that is, 
that he was there on an equality with those ‘ peres de la terre’ who in his 
lifetime had disowned him . . . But Warenne spoke as a partisan. The 
novelty of his attitude was his objection to the ministers holding seats in 
parliament ex officio. The practice, however, continued. 


But the practice continued, we must assume, because it was not 
challenged, at least in 1341. Nor, probably, did Warenne disown 
Darcy as not being one of the ‘peres de la terre’ in parliament, 
but as forming one of a group of intimate advisers of the king who, 
in the words of Stratford, ‘ se fount governours et conseillers, pluis 
avaunt ge lour estat lour done ’,! usurping the position claimed by 
the greater barons in the council, and not representing the baronial 
point of view. Darcy may have been summoned to parliament 
after 1341 as a baron. It is worth noting that his retirement from 
the council on 28 April did not prevent his being present in the 
plenum parliamentum of 3 May.2 It does not seem safe to read 
into Warenne’s protest any argument as to the composition of 
parliament or any clear view as to the definition of a peer. 

On the other hand, the protest was an important expression of 
the baronial view of the king’s council in 1341, and Warenne’s 
opposition to Parving, Stafford, Darcy, and Kilsby forms a real 
landmark in the development of the council under Edward III. 
Indeed, it is only as applying to the council that any clear con- 
stitutional significance can be attached to the speech. Professor 
Baldwin has shown that the elimination of the professional element 
from the council in all probability occurred during this reign,® 
though it has been said that ‘ Edward III was strong enough to 
prevent open schism in the government, and the strife [in the 
council] was conducted behind closed doors.’ But we are perhaps 
lucky enough to obtain, on Saturday, 28 April 1341, a glimpse of 
a dramatic episode in this strife ; we might even conjecture that 
the crisis of Earl Warenne’s protest was a turning-point in the long 
process of eliminating the official element from the council under 
Edward III. At least, it seems to mark the beginning of a period 
when the barons formed a prominent—perhaps a predominant— 
element in the royal councils.5 

The position of Warenne himself becomes more intelligible and 
defensible. His speech expressed the old baronial hostility to un- 
worthy advisers who usurped their rightful place in the king’s 
council. It was, in effect, of course, also an attack on the king ; 

* Avesbury, p. 326. For a discussion of the significance of this passage, see my 
Chancery under Edward III, pp. 182-3 and p. 183, n. 1. 

* Birchington, quoted infra, p. 188. 

* Baldwin, King’s Council, pp. 93, 98, 99, &c. 


* Pollard, Evolution of Parliament, 2nd edition, p. 279. 
° Compare my Chancery under Edward III, pp. 112, 113, 186, 187. 
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but it met with a ready response in the retirement of Darcy and 
Kilsby. On the other hand, we cannot assume that it indicated an 
active support of Stratford himself. The attitude of the barons on 
this point was plainly expressed by Arundel, who had been a 
trusted supporter of the king: ‘Sire, lessez l’erchevesqe entrer devant 
vous (i.e. before the council), et s’il se puet excuser de sertienz 
pointz ge lui soit mis sure, bien soit; et si noun, nous ordeineroms 
de ceo ge mieutz soit 4 faire.’ This request was likewise immediately 
accorded by the king. The barons did not here endorse Stratford's 
claim for a hearing in pleno parliamento. But they seem to have 
demanded and obtained a large share in the conduct of Edward’s 
quarrel with the latter, though not, according to Birchington at least, 
with results immediately satisfactory to the archbishop himself. 

The importance of Warenne’s speech lies in the fact that it is 
the only clear enunciation by the barons of their attitude towards 
the king, at this period of the crisis, which—so far—has been dis- 
covered. Other instances have been brought forward, but they 
are neither so illuminating nor so authentic as this. It is possible, 
for instance, that the magnates who headed the commissions of 
10 December 1340, appointed to hear and determine oppressions 
by ministers of the king, were so unwilling to serve that they had 
to be placated by an assurance ‘ that their consent to act would in 
no wise derogate from their privilege as “ peers of the realm ”’ ’.! 
On the other hand, Murimuth testifies to the zeal with which the 
commissions did, in fact, perform their work ; ‘Qui justiciarii’, he 
says,” ‘tam rigide et voluntarie processerunt quod nullus impuni- 
tus evasit, sive bene gesserit regis negotia sive male.’ More im- 
portant is the support which Stratford is supposed to have obtained 
from a strong party, including important barons, in the critical 
period of his struggle, from Saturday, 28 April, to Wednesday, 
3 May,’ and this must be examined in some detail. 

The evidence for this support is a statement by Birchington, 
which stands alone, and must be reproduced at length.* 


Die Jovis in Festo Inventionis Sanctae Crucis [3 May], anno predicto, 
coram rege, in pleno Parliamento apud Westmonasterium, idem Archi- 
episcopus cum London. . . . Episcopis . . . Arundel . . . Comitibus [and 
a long list of other prelates and magnates] ac domino Johanne Darsy, 
Camerario Regis, Bartholomaeo de Burgersh, et cum Majore London. ac 
Baronibus Quinque Portuum, ac Militibus Communitatis Angliae, coram 
Domino Rege stantibus, et pro dicto Archiepiscopo supplicantibus ; Rex 
idem Archiepiscopum ad suam admisit gratiam, et ipsum super criminibus 
sibi impositis excusatum habuit undequaque. 


1 Foedera, ii. 1142: ef. Tout, Chapters, iii. 129 and 129, n.3; L. O. Pike, Year 
Books 14-15 Ed. III, pp. xxiv-xxv; D. Hughes, Early Years of Edward III, p. 117 
and n. 1; and V. Harcourt, His Grace the Steward, p. 336. 

? Murimuth, p. 118. 5 Lapsley, ante, xxx. 196, 197. 

* Anglia Sacra, i. 40-1. 
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But this is at the same time something more and something less 
than an ‘appeal on behalf of the archbishop . . . by a strong party 
of lay and spiritual peers’. It is a scene enacted in pleno Parlia- 
mento before the assembled members, in which the members plead 
for the archbishop and the king receives him into his grace. What 
Birchington is recording is clearly the same reconciliation between 
Stratford and the king recorded in the Rolls of Parliament? in 
the words : 

Et meisme cesti jour vient nostre Seignur le Roi en la Chaumbre de 
Peynte, et illoeqes vient l’Ercevesqe de Cantirburs et les autres Prelatz, et 
Grantz, et Communes ; et le dit Ercevesqe se humilia a nostre Seignur 
le Roi, enqverant sa bone Seignurie et sa bienvoillance; et nostre Seignur le 
Roi lui resceut a sa bone Seignurie ; dont les Prelatz et autres Grantz lui 
mercierent tant come ils savoient ou purroient. 

These descriptions are given under different dates, and are not 
quite identical: Birchington, as might perhaps be expected, does 
not record any ‘ humiliation ’ of the archbishop and claims that he 
was pardoned in full ; but it seems impossible to doubt that they 
record the same reconciliation between Stratford and the king. 
The hypothesis of an important party coming forward to support 
Stratford during this critical week-end must accordingly be aban- 
doned. The protest of Warenne remains the only certain and 
unambiguous expression of the policy of the barons in this early 
period of the parliament of 1341. Warenne represented the mag- 
nates as ‘les peres de la tere qe vous, sire roy, puissent eyder et 
meintener 4 nostre graunt bosoigne’. The implications of this 
speech require further research; but it is only with very consider- 
able reservation that it can be accepted as ‘a blunt statement of the 
opposition programme ’,? or as the sentiments of a ‘ parliamentary 
party ’ which Stratford had created against the king. 

Nor is this interpretation of Warenne’s speech so incompatible 
as might appear at first sight with the baronial opposition to 
Edward III during the remainder of the parliament of 1341. This 
was expressed mainly in the petition for the privilege of the peers, 
which the magnates made alone,’ and in the petition for the election 
of ministers in parliament, which the magnates made in conjunc- 
tion with the commons.‘ These indicate a baronage at variance 


1 Rot. Parl. ii. 127. 2 Ante, xxx. 196. 

® Rot. Parl. ii. 127 : ‘ Qe les Piers de la terre, Officers ne autres, ne serront tenuz de 
respondre de trespas qe lour est surmys parle Roi, fors geen Parlement’. The committee 
of peers subsequently modified this to read that peers ‘ne deivent estre menez en 
Juggement, ne perdre lour temporatez, ... n’estre arestuz ne imprisonez .. . ne ne 
deivent respoundre . . . fors qe en pleyn Parlement et devant les Piers ou le Roise fait 
partie’. A close comparison of the two suggests that it is perhaps going a little too far 
to say that ‘the committee reported favourably on the fullest measure of this privilege’ 
(ante, xxx. 197), though they did substantially accept it. 

* Rot. Parl. ii. 128. It is worth noting that the reply to this petition in the Rot. Parl. 
is classified neither with the ‘Respons as Grantz’ nor the ‘Respons as Communes’; 
it follows immediately after the replies to the Commons. 
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with the king on two important constitutional questions, as 
Warenne had been on the question of the council; but, if the 
manner of their ultimate annulment by Edward is taken into 
account, they also indicate perhaps, much as Warenne’s protest 
did, a less acute hostility between king and barons than has some- 
times been assumed, and one that is hardly comparable with the 
baronial opposition of 1311 or of 1388. 

The demands of the parliament of 1341, as a whole, were strenu- 
ously opposed by the king. Both the demands supported by the 
barons were rejected at first.2, But of the two, we may reasonably 
assume, the first preoccupation of the barons was their petition for 
the privilege of the peers : it is probable that the appointment of 
ministers in parliament would be less important to them, after the 
success of Warenne’s protest on 28 April. And it may reasonably 
be doubted if the demand for privilege was quite as revolutionary 
as has been supposed. It aroused no discussion in the chronicles. 
The recommendations of the committee of the peers, at least, 
seem to have represented no startling departure from the already 
existing practice.* It was not this question, but the demand for 
the election of ministers in parliament,.which aroused most com- 
ment at the time. Moreover, it is not quite certain that the 
privilege of the peers granted in 1341 was actually and completely 
annulled by Edward in the following October. In annulling the 
statute of 1341, the king promised explicitly that ‘all that part of 
the statute which was consonant with English law must still be 
observed’.5 The privilege of the peers may reasonably have been 
regarded by the barons as consonant with English law. 

Enough has not, perhaps, been made, in this connexion, of the 
attitude of the barons with regard to the annulment of the statute 
of 1341. Itis easy to find some explanation of their failure to resist 
Edward in going back on his word. But Edward expressly claimed 


1 ‘Et quibus rex, iuxta privatum consilium suum, diutius contradixit’ (Murimuth, 
p- 119). 

* But ef. Rot. Parl. ii. 127: ‘ A queu Joedy fu mys une Bille en Parlement par les 

trantz de la terre contenant ascuns Requestes, desqueles nostre Seignur le Roi 
ottreia bonement come plus pleynement est contenuz desouz.’ 

® Cf. Harcourt, His Grace the Steward, p. 308: ‘ By the end of Edward the First's 
reign the practice in trial of peers was being rapidly reduced to precision: the serious 
cases were judged in full parliament or council. During Edward the Second’s troubled 
administration uncertainty and confusion arises . . . It has become a question how far 
such precedents will, in future, be approved and followed.’ 

* Cf. Geoffrey le Baker (pp. 73-4): ‘ Set has petitiones rex iuxta suum privatum 
concilium recusans exaudire, et proinde parliamento usque ad festum Pentecosten 
protelato, finaliter concessit quod sui principales officiarii in parliamento forent 
iurati . . . Super hiis et aliis factum fuit statutum regio sigillo sigillatum.’ And in 
Murimuth, though not so clearly (p. 119). But compare V. Harcourt, His Grace the 
Steward, p. 344. 

® Foedera, ii. 1177. The somewhat free interpretation adopted above is Professor 


Tout’s, Chapters, iii. 140. For the slightly different declaration of 1343, see Rot. Parl. 
ii. 130. 
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their support (though not necessarily, of course, their unanimous 
support) in withdrawing his concessions, as he said ‘cum comitibus 
et baronibus ac peritis aliis dicti regni nostri consilium habuimus et 
tractatum’.! Nor are there any signs of baronial opposition to 
Edward in the parliament of 1343. The question of the privilege 
of the peers was not even raised there, though much was said, by 
the commons, regarding Edward’s annulment of other concessions. 
Can it be that there was a feeling that the recent definition of 
the privilege of the peers had not actually been annulled ? 

And, in the face of this possibility, what are we to deduce from 
the silence of the barons when Edward revoked the recently con- 
ceded responsibility of ministers to parliament, which they had 
helped to obtain ? All attempts to interpret this rest on a basis 
of conjecture, for, if the barons had originally demanded the con- 
cession, the king revoked it, he said, with some baronial concur- 
rence and advice. It seems as reasonable to regard the silence of 
the barons in 1341 and 1343 as indicating acquiescence as to re- 
gard it as a sign of despair. At any rate it does not seem possible 
to interpret it as indicating an opposition to the king comparable 
with that of 1311 or 1388. 

The attitude of the barons after the parliament of 1341 must, it 
seems, remain a matter of some doubt. Edward III’s treachery 
towards them, in 1341 and 1343, cannot be accepted without some 
reserve. Their actions throughout the crisis of 1341-3 do not seem 
capable of being interpreted by any simple theory of persistent and 
irreconcilable baronial opposition to the king. Such a theory rests 
far too closely on one main assumption of an essential similarity 
between the crises of 1311, 1341, and 1388, which has perhaps been 
pressed a little too far.1. The crisis of 1341 was both preceded and 
succeeded by a period of real harmony between the barons and the 
king. There was, indeed, a larger measure of common ground 
between the two at this period than at any other crisis of first 
magnitude during the century, excepting, perhaps, that of 1376. 
Edward’s lack of statesmanship in alienating the barons at 
this particular point has perhaps been overstressed. On the other 
hand, it would be unwise to ignore the real clash of interests 
between barons and king, always latent in the medieval state, 
which the crisis of 1340-1 brought to light. Perhaps we shall never 
be able to disentangle the nice balance of friendship and hostility 
which arose. We have only one surviving articulation of the 
baronial policy—the protest of the earls of Arundel and Surrey— 
throughout the whole of the crisis. Yet the information it gives 
is almost as remarkable for the light it throws on the constitutional 
as on the political problems of the time. For the latter, indeed, 
its value can scarcely be overstressed. Arundel and Surrey not 

1 See, e.g. Tout, Chapters, iii. 132, 134, 135. 
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only express the attitude of the barons in the quarrel between 
Stratford and the king, they also, it is possible, in their resolute 
demand for the privileges of their order, in their moderating appeal 
for Stratford, and in their suggestion of baronial support for the 
king, provide us with the essence of the baronial position through- 
out the whole of the period 1340-3. B. WILKINSON. 


APPENDIX 


The most detailed account of events in the first days of the parliament 
of 1341 is given by Birchington, who describes them from day to day. 
The general accuracy of Birchington’s account has never been disproved, 
though the account has not been accepted, as a whole, by modern writers ' 
on the crisis. But the general scheme of Birchington’s chronology is difficult 
to set on one side, at least up to 3 May. It is as follows: 


23 April: First day of parliament: Stratford ‘non ad Parliamentum 
Monday. accessit ’. 
24 April: Stratford came ‘apud Westmonasterium’ . . . ‘una cum 
Tuesday. London. et Cicestr. Episcopis et magna multitudine Cleri- 
corum et Armigerorum’; he was told to go first to the ex- 
chequer, and he went, but returned and ‘ in loco Parliamenti 
assignato sedebat ’, and the chancellor adjourned parliament. 
25 April: Stratford ‘intrans Cameram depictam ; et sedebat ibi cum 
Wednesday. Episcopis. Sed Rex tunc praesentiam suam non exhibuit; et 
unusquisque ad propria remeavit.’ 
26 April: Stratford went to the exchequer and ‘ super Articulis sibi ob- 
Thursday. jectis Regis Consiliarios informavit ; nil aliud faciens illo die.’ 
27 April: Stratford, ‘apud Westmonasterium rediens’, was met by 
Friday. John Darcy and others, and told that he must first go to the 
exchequer again, but he insisted that ‘locum Parliamenti 
intrare vellet, et non Scaccarium illa vice’, and persisted in 
entering the Painted Chamber, and sat with other bishops, 
‘ad quos Rex non curavit venire’. Some of the king’s 
councillors did come to them, however (intrantes ad eos), and 
urged Stratford to submit: in the end ‘juxta assignationem, 
omnes ad propria recesserunt ’. 
28 April: Stratford, ‘apud Westmonasterium rediens’, was forbidden 
Saturday. to enter the Painted Chamber ‘ ubi Rex Parliamentum suum 
tenet’; ‘Sed iidem Servientes sibi et Episcopis London. et 
Cicestr. secum astantibus negarunt expresse ’; Stratford re- 
fused to be turned away ; there was a quarrel between him and 
Darcy &c.; the earls of Northampton and Salisbury eventually 
appeared, to whom Stratford appealed ; he entered the ‘small 
hall’ ‘ cum Episcopis et cum Domino Simone Eliensi Episcopo 
crucem dicti archiepiscopi de manu sua capiente’; he 
finally met the king in the ‘ Painted Chamber’; and there 
was some discussion towards a reconciliation. 


1 Notably by Mr. Lapsley, ante, xxx, pp. 6 and 193, especially 196, and by Miss 
Hughes in The Early Years of Edward III, pp. 140-1. But we owe much to Mr. 
Lapsley and Miss Hughes for stressing the great importance of Birchington’s account. 
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29 April : 
Sunday. 


30 April : 
Monday. 


1 May : 
Tuesday. 


2 May: 
Wednesday. 


3 May: 
Thursday. 


‘idem Archiepiscopus apud Lamhetham pausavit in pace.’ 
John Darcy and William Kilsby tried to stir up the Londoners 
against Stratford. 

Articles were published against Stratford before the ‘Com- 
munity of England’; ‘simili modo Communitati Angliae 
huiusmodi Articuli per conspirationem, ut praemittitur, 
fabricati, fuerunt publicati; ut sic ipse Archiepiscopus 
totius Communitatis Angliae perderet voluntatem . . . nil 
aliud ipso die in Parliamento agentes.’ 

Stratford came to Westminster ‘ bene mane’ and ‘de omnibus 
Articulis sibi undecunque impositis in pleno Parliamento se 
optulit purgaturum’; and twelve peers were elected, who 
‘ habitis in ea parte informationibus dicerent Regi, quod con- 
sultius sit agendum ’. 

Stratford ‘in Alba Camera Westmonasterii coram Rege 
existens’ asked to clear himself in full parliament, ‘sed dicti 
Regis Consiliarii nolebant ipsum audire . . . verba sua inter- 
rumpentes non permittebant ipsum ulterius prosequi’. 
Stratford’s submission ‘in pleno Parliamento apud West- 
monasterium ’. 


VOL. XLVI.—NO. CLXXVII. 





Discipline in the Norman Garrisons under 


Bedford, 1422-35* 


OTHING about Henry V impressed contemporaries more 
strongly than the control which he exercised over his army, 
but the conquest of Normandy brought him face to face with 
a difficult problem. The victorious army had to settle down into 
a mere army of occupation among a people technically friendly 
but at heart hostile. As early as 1418 Henry busied himself with 
ordinances to regulate the behaviour of the garrisons. The people 
were invited to make complaint to the local vicomtes, and strict 
injunctions were given that the soldiers must pay for everything 
they took. But successive ordinances and a definite commission 
of inspection bear witness to the difficulty of exercising any real 
control, and the problem remained as a legacy for Bedford. 
Like his brother, a born disciplinarian, Bedford already had 
a reputation for keeping his men in order.2 A lawless soldiery, he 
knew, must mean a rebellious people, and within a few weeks of 
Henry’s death he issued a whole series of disciplinary proclama- 
tions. They were the first of many, for to fifteenth-century 
soldiers plunder seemed a natural pastime. To safeguard the 
people Bedford adopted many devices: ordinances were issued 
and commissioners were sent out to enforce them and to hear the 
people’s complaints ; a long clause was introduced into the military 


1 Note on Authorities. The most important manuscripts sources cited in this article 
are: (i) Brit. Mus. Birch MSS. 4101, fos. 65-9. Printed in the Appendix. (ii) Add. 
Ch. i.e. Additional Charters in the British Museum. (iii) ‘Q.’, i.e. the collection in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale known as ‘Collection des Quittances, &c.’ Volume 53 of 
the series covers the year 1422 and its catalogue number is MSS. Fr. 26044. Each 
volume has a separate number and the volumes follow chronologically. I have cited 
them as Q. followed by the volume number and the number of the document within 
the volume, e.g. Q. 56.362.= Document 362 in MSS. Fr. 26047. 

? In 1420, after he left Harfleur, the lieutenant of the town wrote to the king that 
‘he governed him and all your men in his company in such manner that all this country 
blesseth him and his men, in such wise that I have had no complaint of them after his 
parting’ (Ellis, Original Letters, 2nd series, i. 86). 

® 8 October 1422. Proclamation against the issue of private safe-conducts. These 
were a double source of evil, because they let loose upon the country undesirable 
prisoners who either stirred up rebellion or preyed upon the people, and also because 
they enabled the soldiers to make a profit by arresting and holding to ransom suspects 
who were often really innocent (Q. 53.5771). 
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indentures, binding the captain both to abstain himself and to keep 
his men from any and every form of pillage and oppression, and to 
this was added a specific reference to the ordinances under the 
dates of their publication, so that no one could claim that he sinned 
in ignorance ; each ordinance in turn was publicly proclaimed up 
and down the country, both in French and English, so that not only 
the soldiers, but the people also, might know that pillage was a 
criminal offence. A man whose horse an Englishman tried to carry 
off could thus resist with the cry, ‘Sir, that which you do is against 
the edict and ordinance of our prince and contrary to justice.’ ! 
Not all the soldiers were villains, and more than one story has 
survived in which an English soldier plays the protector. The 
authorities, both civil and military, were known to be on the side 
of justice, and a plundering captain, such as Fitzwalter of Vire, was 
probably a rarity.2, At Louviers, for instance, complaints lodged 
before the captain and the officers of justice led to the imprison- 
ment of the captain’s clerk for the best part of a year.* Else- 
where a soldier attempting to squeeze some peasants was upbraided 
by one of his fellows, not for his cruelty, but for his lack of respect 
for his captain and lieutenant, and the peasants themselves were 
reassured with the words, ‘ I forbid you to pay him anything. The 
captain, or his lieutenant, will right well defend you so that he 
shall do you no wrong.’ On another occasion, a plundering 
Norman man-at-arms, hearing that his captain was hot on his 
track vowing to do justice upon him, fled with all speed to hide in 
the woods.® 


10 October. (a) Wandering men-at-arms ordered, under severe penalties, to attach 
themselves to some captain. (b) Stringent orders against plunder or exactions of any 
kind, with powers to the local officials to punish any breach of the regulations by 
imprisonment, 

20 October. Proclamation made forbidding the soldiers to make any arrests them- 
selves, or to keep civilians in private prisons. Any seizure of goods or persons of 
suspects to be carried out by the officers of justice only. The very terms of these 
ordinances show how bad the trouble had become. 

1 §. Luce, Chronique de Mont-Saint-Michel, i. 237. The episode developed into a 
riot, but with help from some ‘English and others’ the Norman was successful in his 
resistance. 

2 P. Le Cacheux, Actes de la Chancellerie d’Henri VI, ii. 74. Fitzwalter was im- 
prisoned for surrendering a fortress without orders, ‘and also for this that . . . he had 
made many exactions on many persons, and allowed his men to pillage and rob many 
of our subjects ’. 

5 Le Cacheux, op. cit. i. 260. 

* Ibid. p. 297. The result in this case was a fight between the two Englishmen in 
which virtue was triumphant. 

5 Ibid. ii. 218. Cf. ibid. ii. 98. A young girl fleeing from an English man-at-arms is 
protected by an English captain and his servant. Ibid. ii. 46. A Scot tries to save 
some villagers from pillage by a band of Welshmen. Archives Nat. JJ. 173, fo. 63”. 
(127). A curé, ill-treated by some of the garrison of Meulan, secures their imprisonment 
by a complaint lodged before the bailli. Ibid. fo.518. An Englishman, captured by the 
enemy in 1426, dare not enter the lands of Henry’s obedience to seek his ransom 
because of information lodged against him for pillage committed in 1422. Ibid. 174, 
fo. 14 (39). The English lieutenant in charge of the fortress of Lupellande (in Maine), 
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Bedford’s zeal for justice thus produced a certain effect, and 
the more so as he did his best to secure that first condition of 
successful discipline, regular wages.!_ In addition he pursued two 
aims: to keep the country clear of wandering men-at-arms, an 
almost hopeless task in which he had a partial success,? and to 
interpose the civilian authorities between the army and the in- 
habitants, a policy which gave the soldiers as little excuse as 
possible for interfering with the people. His disciplinary code was 
elaborated in two principal sets of ordinances published respectively 
in December 1423 and September 1428. The text of the first has 
survived and is printed below ; the second we know of only from 
references in the military indentures and other miscellaneous 
documents, but it is especially interesting because it struck at the 
root of the difficulty by seeking to establish a system of regular 
supervision of the soldiers’ relations with the civilian population; 
and it is one of the best of the many illustrations of Bedford’s 
determined use of the civilian officials as intermediaries between 
the army and the people. Thus it was his practice to entrust the 
organization of local supplies and of local labour for the army, not 
to the captains, but to the vicomtes* (purely civilian officials, who 
were almost without exception French). In the sphere of justice, 
the captains were specifically subjected to the jurisdiction of the 


seeing a cow being driven in through the gates by an archer who says he intends to pay 
for it, orders him either to make immediate payment or restore it to its owners. 

1 The real breakdown in the English finances began only at the end of his regency. 
Cf. Basin, Hist. de Charles VII, &c. (Soc. de Vhist. de France, 1855), 1. iii. 2, pp. 102-3. 
He speaks of the English lack of pay as a contributory cause of disorder only from 
about 1435, i.e. the year of Bedford’s death. Other evidence goes to show that, though 
there were occasional delays, Bedford did manage, by hook or by crook, to keep fairly 
abreast of his wages-bill. 

2 The worst examples of plundering bands that I have found for the period of his 
regency are (a) June 1426 (Bedford was in England at the time). A company of forty 
or fifty English and Normans drawn from different garrisons (Le Cacheux, i. 361-3). 
(6) July 1428. An independent body of two hundred Welshmen and Irish freebooters 
(not apparently in any way connected with the army). A troop was commissioned for 
their suppression (Q. 59.923). (c) 1434. A ‘ massacre’ of peasants perpetrated by a 
body of soldiers under two leaders, Waterhouse and Yker (both executed with some of 
their accomplices) (Luce, op. cit. ii. 46-8, and 67). (d) 1433-4. Enterprise of Richard 
Venables, who established himself (while Bedford was in England) with a large free- 
lance company at Savigny (executed on Bedford’s return) (Q. 68.2431: Luce, op. cit. 
ii. 42). Cf. Revue Historique, 29, i, September—October 1885, 79). Most complaints are of 
individual acts of violence, not of wholesale pillage (Le Cacheux, i. 111, 226, 353 ; ii. 
46, 58, 171-3, 218; Luce, op. cit. ii. 17). With this one may contrast both the large 
companies of freebooters, which ravaged the rest of France nominally in the service of 
Charles VII, and the condition of Normandy after Bedford’s death. As the English lost 
ground the soldiers crowded back into the duchy and took to organized pillage on a 
large scale. It became necessary to levy a special aide to pay off these bands of 
adventurers and induce them to leave the country (Luce, op. cit. ii. 172, 179, 182, 
184, and 186). 

§ Add. Ch. 11649, 10993; Q. 66.2240, Q. 68.2447, 2497, Q. 56.300: victualling of 
Dompfront, Bayeux, Tombelaine, &c., 1424-35; also Add. Ch. 11816; Q. 59.856, Q. 
65.2101 ; Luce, op. cit. i. 146; and Q. 56.314: Vicomtes collect workmen for a siege or 
demolition, or go to the siege to pay them, e.g. Gaillon, Pontorson, Mortemer. 
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baillis,1 and were permitted to exercise judicial authority them- 
selves only in matters affecting the internal discipline of their 
garrisons. This was first laid down in the ordinances of 1423, 
and was often repeated in individual indentures. The 1428 ordi- 
nances show the same principle at work and are worth studying 
in detail. 

In a preliminary clause (or clauses) the ordinances of Septem- 
ber 1428 reaffirmed those published at Caen in December 1423. 
Secondly, baillis and vicomtes were bidden to make inquiry in 
every place and find out who had been guilty of oppression in any 
form, including the undue seizing of provisions, whether it were the 
captains themselves or their men. The information thus collected 
was to be certified to the treasurer and the receiver-general of 
Normandy, so that deduction might be made from the wages of 
such captains to cover the cost of the goods taken. Thirdly, for the 
future, any one who wished to make any sort of complaint against 
any member of any garrison, might come in person or send to make 
his complaint either publicly or privately, before the local officer 
of justice, and he should receive amends. Fourthly, whenever, 
henceforth, a captain wished to claim his wages or those of his men, 
these ordinances must first be publicly cried aloud, so that all 
might hear and take advantage of them. When all claims had 
been satisfied, or at least noted, or when it became clear that no 
one had any complaints to make, the vicomte was to draw up 
a certificate to this effect, and not until he could produce this 
certificate could the captain secure his wages.’ It is from these 
certificates, some of which have survived, that the terms of the 
ordinances have come down to us, for the vicomtes usually re- 
capitulated the royal orders and the measures which they had 
taken to secure full information as to any possible complaints. 

The new system was not entirely an innovation. Henry V, as 
we have seen, had invited the people to state their grievances to 
the vicomtes in December 1418, and technically it was always open 
to any one to lodge a complaint before the officers of justice. The 
royal accountants, too, quite often demanded that the captains 
should report how much they had had in the way of provisions 
from the countryside, so that an equivalent sum might be deducted 
from their wages, and, presumably, the people paid. This had 
possibly been a result of the clause introduced into the indentures 


1 The baillis were the highest judicial officers of the district. In Normandy they 
were always English, but their judicial functions were usually discharged by their 
lieutenants, who seem always to have been French. 

? Clauses 9, 10, and 11. 

* Add. Ch. 3648; Q. 65.2102, &c. 

* Cf. MSS. Fr. 4485 fos. 134-40; Q. 57.525; Add. Ch. 3586. Certificate, dated 
14 May 1425, from the captain of Vire, that all gaingnes de guerre and prinses de vivres 
have been notified to the treasurer. An example of such a statement is given by Luce, 
op. cit. i. 176. 
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in 1423 binding the captains to answer for any exactions made by 
their men. 

The ordinance of 1428, however, made an important change 
by placing the matter permanently in the hands of the civilian 
authorities.2 The vicomtes were more likely to furnish genuine 
accounts of the goods taken than were the soldiers themselves. 
Their sympathies also would probably be with the people in any 
dispute, since they themselves were almost always French, and 
usually of bourgeois extraction ; the people would certainly be less 
afraid to bring their claims to a French official than to an English 
captain, and there was much virtue in the saving clause which 
allowed them to state their grievances in secret. 

There was no delay in putting the ordinance into force. On 
15 September 1428, four days after its publication, the vicomte of 
Bayeux issued a certificate in compliance with the new regulations.* 
This hardly allows time for more than a rather hurried notification 
to the people ; and though the vicomte declares that the royal 
decrees have been published throughout the vicoméé, it is not sur- 
prising perhaps that he has no complaints to record. All the other 
certificates which I have seen‘ speak of publication having been 
made two or three times, often in different places and usually at 
a time when there would naturally be a crowd. The vicomtes seem 
to have made a genuine effort to watch over the behaviour of the 
soldiers and to give everybody a fair chance to state their claims. 
Different vicomtes had different systems. At Caen, for instance, the 
ordinances were published in the pleas of the town and of the 
banlieus of Caen and in the pleas of all serjeancies, a list of which is 
given by the vicomte. He required his serjeants also to certify that 
each had proclaimed the ordinance throughout his district. The 
thing became a matter of routine, for Girard Desquay, the vicomte 
in 1433, followed the same procedure as Guillaume Biote had 
done as vicomte in 1429.5 In February 1430 (n.s.) the vicomte of 
Carentan, wishing to invite complaints against the garrison of 
St. L6, made use of two successive market days in St. L6 itself.® 
In Pont de l’Arche publication in the market hall was not con- 

1 See supra, p. 197. 

? Cf. Bedford’s two ordinances reforming the system of the watch: (i) 1425. Im- 
prisonment and fines for persistent absenteeism to be imposed not as before by the 
captains, but by the dailli or vicomte, and (following out a clause in the Cabochien 
ordinance of 1413) no increase to be made in the number of persons liable for service 
except on the express authority of the bailli and the local conseil de Roi (a civilian body : 
see Viollet, Hist. des Institutions (1890-1912), iii. 283, and Dupont Ferrier, Les Officiers 
royauz...d@la fin du Moyen Age (1902), pp. 246, 256, and 263). (ii) 1428. Repeated 
the provision of 1425, and established a system by which ‘ compositions for the watch’ 
(paid by villages and individuals in lieu of service) should be collected not by the 


captains, but by the financial officers of the Crown (by whom they were paid over 
to the captains). 


3 Add. Ch. 3633. * About twenty in all. 
® Q. 60.1049 ; 65.2102, 2151. Add. Ch. 3648. ® Q. 61. 1264. 
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sidered enough and the ordinances were ‘cried’ also at the close of 
the parochial mass on Saturday.1 The vicomte of Coutances, 
Thomas de Clamorgan, made it a rule to allow three market 
days for the publication of the ordinances, as appears from his 
certificates of May 1429 and January 1430 (n.s.) He seems to 
have been especially conscientious, for on each occasion, before he 
would give the certificate, he summoned ‘many bakers, butchers, 
taverners, and other tradesfolk living in Coutances and in the 
country round’, and made full inquiry from them into the be- 
haviour of the soldiers.? 

Some such inquiry was indeed expected of the vicomtes over and 
above the general invitation to all to state their grievances, and 
was implied in the injunction to ‘gather information’ about any 
excesses committed by the soldiers. In March 1429 (n.s.), for in- 
stance, the captain of Gaillard asked the vicomte of Gisors to inquire 
into the behaviour of his men in accordance with the recent 
ordinances. The vicomte examined the royal officials, various per- 
sons living in Andelys near the castle, and also certain merchants 
and labourers from the open country, and reported that there were 
no complaints.’ 

The real value of the new ordinances is shown in the receipts in 
settlement of claims presented, such, for instance, as the 7! *- paid 
by the lieutenant of the captain of Auge in July 1429, as a result of 
a claim lodged before the vicomte of Auge,‘ and the payments made 
by the vicomte of Coutances on 8 February 1430 (n.s.), for various 
goods which the garrison had had during the past few weeks. On 
11 January he had declared that there were no claims outstanding, 
and this suggests that at Coutances, at any rate, the garrison paid 
their way roughly month by month.* Equally interesting are 
references to wages being delayed until the certificate from the 
vicomte was forthcoming.’ 

Small claims the vicomte often settled out of hand, but when 

? Q. 60.1088. ? Add. Ch. 11630; Q. 61.1232. 

3 Q. 60.1048. * Q. 61.1122. 


° Q. 61.1255; cf. Q. 61.1135 and 64.1713. Lists of payments. 

® Q. 61.1232. 

7 e.g. Q. 61.1232. Coutances. Wages due 31 December 1429. Lt. asks for certificate 
because wages are being withheld until it is produced. Certificate issued 11 January 
1430. Q. 62.1449. 8 October 1430. Royal letters to the vicomte of Neufchatel. The 
garrison have demanded their wages, apparently without producing certificate. Wages 
are being withheld until list of outstanding claims is forwarded for deduction. Procla- 
mation made 11 and 12 October. Certificate issued 23 October. Three claims noted. 
Cf. also Q. 60.1013, 1048, 1075; Q. 61.1122, 1131, 1135, 1232, 1713. In the few cases 
one can test, the date of payment as given in the accounts of the receiver-general 
is always after that on which the vicomte’s certificate had been issued. (An account 
book is extant for one year only after the ordinances were issued; and not many 
certificates for that year have come to light.) Cf. Q. 60.1088, certificate 3 May 1429 ; 
and MSS. Fr. 4488, fo. 287, payment 25 May. Q. 60.1048, certificate 4 March 1429, and 
MSS. Fr. 4488, fo. 300, payment 10 March; Add. Ch. 11630, certificate 3 May 1429, 
and MSS. Fr. 4488, fo. 245, payment 6 May. 
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a large sum was involved, the method was to let the soldiers’ wages 
take the form of payment to their creditors. Practically, the 
people fed the soldiers and the government paid the people. Thus 
there are extant two receipts, in which the receiver-general acquits 
Nicolas Normant, the vicomte of Dompfront, for the local taxes, 
though the actual payment was to be made, not to the treasury, 
but to those persons already named by the vicomte as having 
supplied goods to the garrison during the past quarter.' Since the 
soldiers’ wages were paid out of taxes collected from the people 
and were inevitably spent on goods sold by the people, it seemed 
the simplest plan to let the people pay their taxes into what became 
virtually a common fund, which was redistributed on the basis of 
the goods they had supplied. Any surplus went to head-quarters, 
which on the other hand were supposed to make up the deficit if 
more provisions had been given than were covered by the value of 
the local taxes. Sometimes the problem was approached from the 
other end, and a village was asked to pay its taxes definitely in the 
form of provisions, the value of which was simply deducted from 
its quota of the current aides.” 

The system begun in 1428 was maintained for some years. It 
continued in force at any rate as long as Bedford lived. As late 
as June 1435 various claims were settled at Falaise by order of the 
receiver-general in accordance with the report sent in by the 
vicomte as to the supply of goods to the garrison during the quarter 
ending the previous March.’ 

The ordinances of September 1428 did not, of course, put an 
end to oppression and pillage even in Normandy. But for the time 
being they do appear to have given the people a definite hold 
at least over the soldiers stationed in the various garrisons. Even 
allowing that there was room for deception, it seems absurd to levy 
a wholesale charge of fraud against the Norman vicomtes, and the 
evidence of such certificates as have survived goes to show that on 
the whole the garrisons behaved themselves. More than once, 
besides certifying that no one has made any claim for unpaid debts 
or the forcible seizure of goods, the vicomte states that the inhabi- 
tants speak well of the soldiers. At Coutances they were said to be 
‘of good life, condition, and government’, accustomed ‘loyally to 


1 e.g. Brit. Mus. Eg. Ch. 160; Add. Ch. 11631. Cf. also Add. Ch. 3689. Receipt 
given to Pierre Surreau for wages amounting to 166!. 6§ (‘) which Thomas Bourg, 
captain of Fresnay, had had in the form of provisions from the people. This sum was to 
be deducted from his wages, and the receipt to the receiver-general was signed by Bed- 
ford’s personal treasurer, the money having been given him because Fresnay was a 
part of Bedford’s personal lands and therefore, presumably, his treasurer was to pay 
the inhabitants, or more probably remit to them an equivalent sum in taxation. 

2 Cf. Q. 61.1279. [Order for remission of taxes in such a case.] Cf. Q. 63.1492. 
[Lists of goods so supplied to be sent to the treasurer for deduction both from captain’s 
wages and from peoples’ taxes. ] 

5 Q. 68.2548. 
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pay for the goods they take’. At Gaillard the vicomte reported 
that by due inquiry from local officials, merchants, and villagers he 
had found that the captain, his lieutenant, and the other men of his 
retinue, conducted themselves so well that none had reason to 
make complaint or outcry, for while zealously guarding the castle, 
‘they lived like simple persons of the country, paying their way 
without seizing or exacting anything from the people’,? a high 
tribute from fifteenth-century peasants and merchants to a foreign 
garrison stationed in their midst.* B. J. H. Rowe. 


APPENDIX 


I. Disciplinary ordinances published at Caen, December 1423. 
British Museum. Birch MSS. 4101, fo. 65.* 


Ce sont les ordonnances que furent faictes de par treshault et tres- 
puissant prince le Roy Henry le VI° par deliberation de tout son grant 
conseil A trespuissant prince son oncle duc de Bedford et gouverneur pour 
lors des pays et duchie de normendye .. . 


Coppie. 
Henry par la grace de dieu Roy de France et d’engleterre A tous ceulx 
qui ces presentes lettres verront Salut. Nouvellement nous a esté exposé 
par grieve complainte et piteuse clameur des gens d’église nobles mar- 
chans et habitans de bonnes villes et pays de notre duchie de normendie, 


mandez et assemblez presentement par fourme des troys estas par devers 
notre treschier et tresamé oncle Jehan Regent notre Royaume de France 
Duc de Bedford que plusieurs excez abuz delictz et malefices sont commys 
et se commectent chacun jour en nos diz pays et duchie, Tant par la faulte 
de administrer Raison et Justice Comme a |l’occasion des capitaines, gens 


1 Add. Ch. 11630. 2 Q. 60.1048 (March 1429). 

8 Evidence for conditions outside Normandy is very scanty. The miscellaneous 
documents found in the Collection des Quittances of the Bibliothéque Nationale and 
the Additional Charters of the British Museum seem to be drawn almost exclusively 
from the debris of the Norman accounts, and so offer practically no help for other dis- 
tricts. Indentures for service in the field or at a siege include a clause forbidding 
pillage, but its terms are much less full and precise than in the indentures for garrison 
duty in Normandy. Some of the indentures for the siege of Orleans impose obedience 
to the ordinances of December 1423 and September 1428 (Add. Ch. 95, 97, 105, 176, 
7951, Q. 56.351, Q. 58.633, Q. 60.987.) 

* The manuscript is described in the catalogue. It contains amongst other things 
‘Copies of papers belonging to the Duke of Somerset ’, which are chiefly quittances, &c. 
mostly dated (c.) 1449. Folio 56¥ has a heading which says that the documents found on 
the following pages were copied in London, in the year 1477, by a clerk of the University 
of Paris for ‘ Walter Bellengier, natif de Dyeppe, Roy d’armes d’irlande’. 

The documents copied are mostly military ordinances, such as the Ordinances of 
the Kings of Arms published at Rouen on 5 January 1421 (n.s.). Folio 65 gives a copy 
of the disciplinary ordinance issued by Bedford at Caen in December 1423. So far as 
I know, this is the only copy of these ordinances which exists, and I have not come 
across any published edition of it, nor any reference to it. In transcribing both this 
manuscript and the other documents given I have added accents and commas in order 
to make it easier for the reader to follow the sense. The manuscript itself is in very good 
condition and the writing is neat and clear. 
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d’armes et de trayt et autres noz gens officiers et subgiez, ou preiudice et 
dommaige de nous, lesion et contempt de notre justice, enervement et 
diminucion de notre demayne, griefve oppression et vexacion de notre 
peuple qui pour les causes dessus dittes ne puet seurement vivre marchander 
labourer ne garder ce qui est sien. Et pour ce nous, qui pour le Reliefve- 
ment et Repoux de notre dit peuple desirons et voulons aux Inconveniens 
dessus diz estre pourveu et Remedie ainsy quil appartient par Raison, Par 
l’advys et deliberacion de notre dit oncle et des gens de notre grant conseil 
notablement assemblez pour ceste cause, avons fait, voulu et ordonné, 
faisons, voulons et ordonnons, les ordonnances qui s ensuyvent. 

(1) Premierement, pour myeulx garder exercer et administrer Justice 
ainsi qui de tout notre cueur le desirons Avons ordonné et ordonnons que 
oux bailliages vicontez et autres offices de Judicature de nos diz pays et 
duchie de normendie soyent myses et establyes, toutesfoys que besoing 
sera et le cas le Requerra, Bonnes souffisans seures et loyalles personnes, 
ayans voulenté et bon povoir de faire Justice, doubtans dieu, amans notre 
honneur et le bien de cette Justice, qui sans crainte de personne ne pour 
doubte de perdre leurs estaz et offices ne laissent ou dissimulent a la faire 
administrer et excercer, Et tant au grant comme au petit. 

(2) Item, Avons ordonné et ordonnons que pour la garde et seureté des 
chasteaulx et forteresses de notre dit duchie soient ordonnées et commises 
notables et souffisans personnes de bonne fame et Renommée, Lesquelles 
seront tenues et astrainctes de bien et deuement gouverner les gens de 
leur retenue, de les tenir ensemble et de les garder et deffendre de pillier 


Rober ne faire grief dommaige ou molestacion a noz bons et loyaulx 
subgiez. , 

(3) Item, pour obvier aux Inconveniens qui souvent advyennent par 
ce que les gens d’armes et de trait estans soubz les capitaines se tiennent et 
font Residence es villes et villaiges hors des lieux ou ilz sont ordonnez et 
Retenez et laissent et habandonnent leurs capitaines et les places qu’ilz 
doyvent garder, Dont il advient souventes foys que quant les capitaines 
sont mandez par notre dit oncle pour le bien et deffense de notre seigneurie, 
ou que ceulx capitaines ont a faire aucunes chevauchées pour Resister a noz 
ennemys et adversaires et pour aller contre les brigans, Ilz ne peuvent finer 
(2) de leurs diz gens Parquoy noz villes, chasteaulx et forteresses demeurent 
souvent en dangier, et en sont noz besoingnes et affaires Retardées et 
empeschées Nous avons deffendu, et deffendons, a toutes gens d’armes et 
de trait soyent angloys ou auttres, qu’ilz ne facent doresenavant aucune 
Residence es bonnes villes, villaiges et plat pays, Mais voisent et se tiengnent 
avecques leurs capitaines pour faire ce que par eulx leur sera commendé 
et ordonné. Et ceulx qui seront trouvez faisant le contrayre Nous voulons 
que par les bailliz ou Justiciers des lieux Ilz soient punis et mys en prison 
fermée, sans en faire delivrance jusque a notre voulenté et plaisir, Et que 
pour ce faire les diz capitaines baillent ayde et confort aus diz bailliz et 
Justiciers, s’ilz en sont Requis, sur peine de pryvacion de leur office et de 
encorir notre Indignacion. 

(4) Item, Avons aussi entendu que plusiers compaignons eulx disans 
hommes d’armes et de trait, ou qui ont poursuy les armes et chevauchées, 
se tiennent sans adveu ou Retenue de capitaine es citez, bonnes villes, plat 
pays, et ne nous font aucun service, ne ne soient de quelconque mestier ou 
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autre ouvrage ou labouraige, Mais vont sur les champs pour pillier et Rouber 
et faire aus dis loyaulx subgiez, tant marchans comme autres, plusieurs 
griefz et grans nuysances, Avons voulus, a ce pourveoir, avons deffendu 
et deffendons, a toutes celles manieres de gens que dedens xv jours apres la 
publicacion de ces presentes Iz ayent capitaines et facent residence avecques 
luy, ou autrement quilz se mectent a besoingner labourer ou faire aucuns 
service ou autre mestier, Et ou cas qu’ilz feront le contraire Nous mandons 
et commandons a tous bailliz et autres noz Justiciers soubz qui Jurisdicion 
seront trouvés qu’ilz les preingnent et pugnissent corporellement en telle 
manniere que les autres y preingnent exemple. 

(5) Item, Avons eu plusieurs et grans complaintes de ce que plusieurs 
capitaines et autres, tant francoys comme angloys, se sont efforciez et 
efforcent de fait ung chacun jour de composer et appatisser villes, villaiges 
et personnes, a grans sommes de deniers, de grains, de vins, de foings, et 
d’autres choses, et prennent les chevaux, harnoys, beufs, vaches, pourceaulx, 
moutons, brebis, volailles, avoynes, et autres biens du povre peuple, par 
maniere de prinse ou autrement de force et voulenté (sic. violence ?) sans 
auctorité, et a leurs plaisir et sy durement traictent et Batent nos diz 
subgiez qu’ilz ne pevent labourer et converser ou plat pays, qui est la 
destruction de la chose publique de notre dit pays, Nous voulons a ce 
pouveoir, et donner occasion a noz loyaux subgiez de Retourner en leurs 
lieux et maisons pour y demourer, labourer et y besoingner seurement et 
paisiblement, avons deffendu, et deffendons, a tous, de quelque estat qu’ilz 
soyent, tant francoys comme angloys, ou autres, que nul ne soit si hardy de 
appatisser, tailler, ne composer villes,-villaiges, ne personnes, a sommes de 
deniers, ne de quelconque autre chose, Les batre, ne villennier ne prendre 
sur eulx par maniere de prinse ou autrement chevaulx, bestail, grains, ne 
autres choses dessus declairées, sur peine de confiscacion de tous leurs 
biens et de la hart. 

(6) Item, quant nous ou les seigneurs de notre sang et lignaige venons 
pour seiourner en aucunes citez ou bonnes villes plusieurs gens des hostelz 
de nous et d’eulx nous laissent et habandonnent et s’en vont de leur auctorité, 
et, sans licence, logier eulx, leurs gens, et leurs chevaulx, es villaiges pro- 
chains, pour illec vivre aux despens de notre dit peuple, et pareillement le 
font plusieurs capitaines sans payer ce qu’ilz ont despendu ainsi comme il 
appartient. Par quoy notre dit peuple en est durement foulé et dommaigié, 
que ne voulons souffrir ne tolerer, et pour ce nous deffendons a tous officiers, 
tant de notre hostel comme des hostelz de ceulx de notre dit saing et d’autres 
seignuers quelzconques, et a toutes autres gens d’armes et de trait, de 
quelque estat qu’ilz soient, qu’ilz ne se logent ou tiengnent doresenavant 
esdiz villaiges, se ce n’est par l’ourdonnance de nous ou de notre dit oncle, 
des diz seigneurs ou de leurs maistres ou capitaines, Et qu’ilz payent bien 
et Raisonnablement ce qu’ilz auront despendu sans faire excez ne violence 
a nos diz loyaulx subgiez. 

(7) Item, pour ce que plusieurs portiers et gardes de portes de noz citez, 
bonnes villes, chasteaulx, pontz, passaiges et destroiz, ont acoustumé, de 
puis aucuns temps, en ce, de leur voulenté Indeue, prendre et avoir des 
personnes et denrées entrans et yssans Par les dictes portes et passaiges, 
Argent, bestail, vivres, et autre biens, dont par telles exacions notre dit 
peuple laisse et differe a apporter esdiz citez et bonnes villes vivres, denrées 


fo. 667. 


fo. 67. 
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et marchandises ou preiudice et dommaige de nous et de la chose publique, 
Nous avons deffendu, et deffendons, que doresenavant nul portier ou garde 
de porte ou de passaige ne soit sy hardy de faire telles prises et exacions, 
Et s’aucun y est trouvé en faulte il payera et Rendra un foys autant que 
vauldra la chose qu’il aura prinse, et s'il y eschiet la seconde foiz il sera 
tenu a prison l’espace d’un moys entiers sans aucune grace, et si payera le 
double du premier pris, Et s'il advient qu'il soit trouvé tiercement 
deffaillant en ce il sera pugny criminellement comme de force publique. 

(8) Item, plusieurs capitaines et gardes de portz et de passaiges sur 
Riviere ont aussi acoustumé, de puis aucun temps, de arrester et empescher, 
tant par terre comme par eaue, chariotz, chevaulx, bateaulx, nefz et nascelles 
ou ilz scevent estre blez, avoynes, autres grains, vins, bestail, lars, poissons, 
volailles, et autres vivres et denrées et marchandises et avant ce qu’ilz 
les laissent passer, prennent et exigent partie de leurs biens, denrées, et 
marchandises ou les Recoyvent en sommes de deniers, Pour ce nous defen- 
dons a tous lesdiz capitaines gardes de portz et passaiges et generalement a 
touz noz Iusticiers et subgiez de quelque estat quilz soyent qu’ilz ne soient si 
hardiz de faire ne commectre telz arrestz empeschement, prinses, ou 
exacions, sur les peines contenues en prochain precedent article. 

(9) Item, pource que aucuns capitaines se sont efforciez, et efforcent, 
eulx entretenir et de prendre congnoissance des causes et fait de Justice, 
tant de leurs gens commes d’autres, ou de gouvernement et police des 
villes, pays ou peuple et subgiez de nous, que est perturber |’ordre de Justice 
et de toute bonne police au grant preiudice et dommaige de nous et de nos 
diz subgiez, Nous avons deffendu, et deffendons, a tous capitaines, de 
quelque estat ou condicion qu’ilz soient, que doresenavant ne tiengnent 
court ou congnoissans, ne s’entremectent directement ou Indirectment de 
fait de Justice, ne des causes de leurs gens ne d’autres quelxconques, Ne 
aussy du gouvernement ou police des villes, ou pays, peuple, communaulté, 
et subgiez de nous, Sy non seullement des causes qui touchent gaing de 
guerre, ou des debatz et discors que feront et aurront dedens les places de 
leurs garnisons et non ailleurs, au cas toutesfoyes que les Juges Royaulx 
des lieux ne les auroient premierement trouvez ou mesfait, perseuz, (sic.) 
et apprehendez. 

(10) Item, pource que plusieurs capitaines et gens d’armes et de trait et 
autres se sont efforciez et s’efforcent bien souvent de prendre laboureurs, ou 
autres gens de villaiges Residens ou plat pays et donnent a entendre qu’ilz 
sont brigans, ou armagnacz, a fin de les Raengonner et d’exiger d’eulx 
finance ou autre chose, par quoy les povres laboureurs se absentent et 
Rendent souvent furtifz [?] du pays et par ainsy demeure Inhabité, qui est 
en la desertacion [sic. destruction ?] de notre peuple et amendrissement de 
notre seigneurie Nous qui voulons et desirons noz bons et loyaulx subgiez 
estre gracieusement traictiez et demourer paisiblement et seurement en 
leurs maisons biens et heritaiges, Avons defendu, et deffendons, auxdessus 
diz et a tous autres, qu’ilz ne soient sy hardy de prendre, Raengonner ne 
emprisonner, quelzconques marchans, laboureurs, gens de mestier, ne autres 
demourans ou Residens ou plat pays sur peine destre pugnys criminelle- 
ment comme de force publique. 

(11) Item, pource que plusieurs capitaines, chevaliers, escuriers et 
autres, de leur voulenté et presumpcion desordonnée n’ont voulu aucunes 
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foys, ne ne veullent bien souvent obeyr aux mandements et commandemens 
que leur ont fait et font de par nous noz bailliz et officiers de justice, dont 
plusieurs dommaiges et Inconveniens s’en sont ensuiz ung chacun jour, ou 
contempt de nous et lezion de justice Nous considerans que de toute Raison, 
droit et coustume Les baillifz sont soubz nous les principaulx chiefs en 
Justice ausquelz tout homme notre subgiet de quelque estat lignaige ou 
condicion qu’il soit demourant sur les terres et mectez de leurs baillaiges, 
est tenu, pour Reverence et honneur De nous, d’esstendre et obeyer dilige- 
ment et humblement, Nous mandons et commandons et enjoingnons ex- 
pressement a tous les dessusdiz capitaines, chevaliers, escuriers, et a tous 
autres, qui ainsi le facent doresenavant, et donnent ouverture et obeissance 
aus diz bailliz de leurs places toutes et quantes foys qu’ilz les en Requerrent 
pour le fait et bien de Justice, sur peine destre pugnie a voulenté. 

(12) Item, nous avons entendu que plusieurs de noz subgiez, tant 
angloys comme normans et autres de notre obeissance, quant ilz parlent 
ou font mencion de noz ennemys, Rebelles, traitres et adversaires que l’en 
appelle armagnacz, ilz les nomment et appellent francoys, et aucuns d’eulx 
appellent Roy celuy que se dit daulphin, qui est directement venir contre 
notre auctorité et seigneurie Royal, Et pour ce nous avons defendu et 
deffendons a tous noz subgiez, tant de ca comme de la la mer, qu’ilz ne 
soyent si osez ou hardiz de dire, appeller, ou nommer Roy, par parolle ou 
escripture celluy qui se dit daulphin, ne francoys ceulx [qui ?] tiennent 
son party et qui obeissent & luy, Et au cas que aucuns feront le contraire 
Nous voulons que par les bailliz et autres gens et officiers de Justice ilz 
solent pugnys par la maniere et fourme que s’ensuit, c’est assavoir, que le 
noble qui y fauldra pour la premiere foys payera dix livres tournois, Et le 
non noble cent solz tournois, Le noble pour la seconde foys cent livres 
tournois et le non noble cinquante livres tournois sil en a faculté, ou si 
non qu'il ayt la langue percée ou soit seigné en front, Et pour la tierce 
foys tant le noble comme le non noble seront pugny criminellement et tous 
leurs biens confisqués. 

(13) Item, avons ordonné, et ordonnons, que tous chevaliers et escuriers 
de nos diz pays et duchie se tiengnent et soient prestz et appareilliez 
montez et armés soufisament pour eulx assembler et aller avec noz bailliz 
ou commys si tost que par eulx en seront requis pour entendre, vacquer et 
besoingner par toutes voyes et manieres qui seront advisées a extirper les 
diz brigans et traitres et Rebouter nos diz ennemys et adversaires, sur peine 
de toute offence et de griefve pugnicion. 

(14) Et aussi que aucuns de noz bailliz, capitaines et vicomtes et tous 
autres nos Justiciers et officiers et subgiez ne puissent du contenu en ces 
presentes ordonnances pretendre cause d’ignorance Nous mandons com- 
mandons et expressement enjoignons a tous bailliz et vicomtes que ilz les 
facent solonnellement publier a haulte voix et a son de trompe par tous les 
lieux de leurs bailliages et vicomtez ou l’en a acoustumé de faire criz et 
publicacions, que Icelles en Registrent en leurs livres et papiers, les jurent 
et facent jurer par les capitaines et leurs lieuxtenans des dis garnisons 
ausquelx capitaines et lieuxtenans Nous mandons et commandons sur peine 
de privacion de leurs offices et d’estre pugniz a voulenté, que ainsy le facent 
et preingnent desdiz bailliz et vicomtes coppie de ces presentes ordonnances 
pour avoir du contenu en icelles plus grant congnoissance. 
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(15) Voulons aussi et enjoignons aus dis bailliz et vicomtes et a leurs 
lieuxtenans, et a chacun d’eulx, sicomme a luy appartiendra, qu’ilz les 
facent jurer chacun en son baillage et viconté et tenir garder et observer 
sans enfraindre par tous noz subgiez tant nobles que non nobles, en pu- 
gnissent Roidement et sans aucun depport tous les transgresseurs d’icelles 
selon les peines qui y sont contenue et declairées. 

(16) Et pour ce que l’en pourroit avoir a besoingner de ces presentes 
noz ordonnances en diverses lieux ou difficille chose seroyt, par aventure, 
de finer de l’original, Nous voulons, ordonnons, et declairons, que aux 
vidimus d’icelles faiz soubz son seel Royal, plaine foy soit adioustée comme 
a ce present original, En tesmoing de ce Nous avons fait mectre notre seel 
a ces presentes, données leues et publiées solennellement en la presence de 
notre dit oncle en plaine assemblée des troys estas dessusdiz, Le dix™® jour 
de Decembre l’an de grace mil cccc xxiij Et de notre Regne le second, signé, 
par le Roy a la Relacion du grant conseil tenu par monseigneur le Regent, 
Duc de Bedford, auquel plusieurs prelaz, barons et autres estoyent. 

Jehan de Rinel 


II. Vicomte’s Certificate, Coutances, 11 January 1429 (n.s.) (Q. 61.1232). 


A tous ceulx qui ces lettres verront ou ourront, Thomas de Clamorgan, 
vicomte de Coustances, Salut, savoir faisons et certiffions, par ces presentes 
certiffiions a qui il appartient que a la requeste de Jehan Grain escuier 
Lt. de la ville et forteresse de Coustances pour Monsgr. de Tallebot cappt. 
illecques, avons fait deuement crier aux trois derrains jours de marchie 
audit lieu de Coustances savoir [mon?] s’il estois aucun ou aucune qui audit 
It. et gens de sa retenue voulsist aucune chose demander a quelque cause 
que ce fust, tant pour avitaillemens et provisions de vivres prinses 
par force de consentement ou autrement, qui venissent devers nous 
et nous les ferions comptenter et reparrer aucuns exceps ou delis se par 
ledit It. et sesdis gens avoient esté fais ou connus ; en signiffiant que leurs 
gaiges pour ung quart d’an commenchant a la S. Mich: derrain: passée 
estoient a paier par le receveur general de Normendie qui leur estoient 
retardés jusques ad ce qu’ilz eussent ceste presente certifficacion, Esquelles 
criées ne ne s'est devant nous comparus aucune personne qui audit It. ne 
sesdis gens ait voullu aucune chose demander. Et avecques ce avons se- 
grectement encquis aux bourgeois et gens notables et a pluseurs bouchiers 
boullanginers taverniers et autres gens de mestier demourans et comierssans 
audit lieu de Coustances pour savoir se ledit It. et ses dis gens leur avoient 
fait aucun exceps et par yceulx avons trouvé le dit It. et ses dis gens avoir 
bien et loyamment paié les vivres qu’ilz ont euz d’eulx et que de ce se 
tenoient pour bien comptens. Desquelles choses ledit lt. nous requist ces 
presentes que nous pour tesmoing de ce avons scellées du grent seel aux 
causes de ladicte vicomté. Ce fu fait le onziesme jour de Janvier |’an 
mil cece vingt neuf. 


III. Vicomte’s Certificate, Caen, 9 July 1433+ (Q. 66.2102). 


A tous ceulx qui ces lettres verront: Guillaume Rouxel lieutenant- 
general de Girart Desquay, escuier, Vicomte de Caen, Savoir faisons que 


1 A copy of the form used in Caen in 1429 (cf. Add. Ch. 3648). It was used again two 
months later so probably it was the one always used. 
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les ordonnances derrainment faictes a Rouen en l’an mil cece vingt huit 
ou mois de Septembre derrain passé! Ou estoient appelez les gens des trois 
estas, et pour et afin de confirmer les autres ordonnances qui furent faictez 
a Caen pour le Roy notre sgr, Nous avons fait icelle derrain : ordonnance 
publier notoirement par tous les lieux ou il est acoustumé a faire cris et 
publicacion et par especial es ples de la ville et banlieu de Caen, es ples des 
sergenteries [list of sergenteries] En deffendant et faisant savoir a tous 
de par le Roy notre dit sgr. que nul de quelque estat ou condicion qu'il soit, 
tant de garnison ou garde de chastel forteresse ou ville close ou autre ne 
fust si hardi d’entreprendre faire ne aler contre la teneur desdis ordonnances, 
Et s'il estoit aucune personne de plat pays ou d’autres lieux demourans et 
estans en ladicte vicomté ou ailleurs qui voulsissent eulx se complaindre 
ou dire que par aucuns des gens de la garnison des chastel et ville de Caen 
en quelque manniere que ce fust eulx ou l’un deulx eussent prins ou fait 
prendre secretement par force ou autrement aucuns biens vivres pour la 
substentacion de personne ou de chevaulx sans le grey, voleu et octroy de 
cil ot ceulx sur qui les dis prinses auroient esté faictez ou aucunes male- 
facons ou opprobres contre lesdis ordonnances que ilz venissent [avant ?] ou 
apportassent leurs complaintes par devers justice en secret ou en appert 
et l’en leur feroit raison pour le cas, Et pour ce que en faisant lesdis cris et 
publicacions a chacun les ples desdis sergenteries aucune personne ne 
s’estoit complainct contre lesdis ordonnances des gens de ladicte garnison 
des chastel et ville de Caen dont nous soit venu aucune congnoissance Et 
mesmes que par les sergans des sergenteries dessusdictes nous a esté 
recordé de avoir fait crier et publier chacun es mettes de sa sergenterie les 
chose dont dessus est faicte declaracion, Mais que ilz n’avoient eu ne recu 
aucune complainte sur les gens de ladicte garnison pour ledit cas. James 
Driland escuier lieut : et avant la garde desdis chastel et ville de Caen pour 
Monsgr. le Capt® dudit lieu de Caen, Nous a requis ces lettres que nous 
lui avons octroys pour valoir a la conservacion de son droit et des gens 
demourant en ladit souldoierie en temps et en lieu ce que raison devra. 
En tesmoing de ce nous avons scellé ces presentes du seel dont nous usons 
oudit office de lieut : Et a greigneur aprobacion de ce a notre recepte y a 
esté mis le seel des obligation de la vicomté dudit lieu de Caen (Dated 
9 July, 1433). 


Rouxel. 


IV. Extract from Vicomte’s Certificate, Gaillart, 4 March, 1429 (n.s.) 

(Q. 60.1048). 
Je me fuy enquis et informé au mieulx et plus diligemment que j’ay peu 
et sceu de l’estat et gouvernment dudit capp"* de Gaillart et desdis gens, 
tant par les gens de justice, advocas, et autres demourans a Andely pres 
dudit chastel, Comme par marchans et laboureurs du pays et villages 
Voisines, Par lesquelz j’ay trouvé l’estat et gouvernment dicellui capp™* 
et son It. et les autres gens de sa retenue estre tel et si bien qu’il n’est 
congnoissance que aucune personne en peust ou deust faire aucune plainte 
ou clameur. Mais en gardant soigneusement ledit chastel de Gaillart se 
sont vesquis et vivent chacun jour marchandaument comme les simples 
personnes du pays sans aucune chose prendre ne exiger sur le peuple, et si 
1 A slip because the certificate was originally drawn up in 1429. 
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ne prent icelle capp"®, ne personne pour lui, des deffaulx du guet plus 
a tant que l’ordonnance sur ce derrainment faicte a Rouen. Et se gouver- 
nent, luy et sesdis gens, en leur regard et en ce qui les peut toucher selon les 
ordonnances pieca faictes a Caen. Mesmement depuis ladicte ordonnance 
derrainmant faicte a Rouen comme dit est. 


V. Settlement of Claims against Soldiers, Falaise, 
11 June 1435 (Q. 68.2548). 


Par devant nous Guillaume Eude lieut : en la vicomté de laquerneille 
[sic] de honnouré escuier Jehan Stanlaue, Bailli de Harcourt, le onziesme 
jour de juin l’an mil cece trent cing, fu present en sa personne Jehan 
Foucault de la parroisse de Courtailles qui congnut et confessa avoir eu et 
receu de Guillaume Raison Receveur des octrois en la vicomté de Faloise 
la somme de 40s. t. Qui deubz lui estoient pour une pippe de sidre sur lui 
prinse par Denis Peinton souldoier de la garnison de Faloise, Laquelle 
somme le receveur general de Normendie avoit ordonné estre paiée audit 
Foucault pour, et en l’acquit dudit Peinton, Avec pluseurs autres parties 
contenues en |’infformacion envoiée par le vicomte de Faloise, ou son lieut : 
devers Messgrs les tresoriers et receveur general de Normendie pour pluseurs 
prinses de vivres debtez et autres choses plus a plain contenu en ladicte 


informacion Laquelle a esté faicte pour ung quartier d’an commengant 
a Noel 1434. 









Three Ethzabethan Elections 


The large times, strength like, kept elections free. 
Sheriffs us’d no self-Art in their County-days.' 


{HERIFFS’ tricks were less novel than Lord Brooke thought 
when he wrote these lines, and what he observed in his own day 
was the continuance of an old tradition. In 1429 a statute had 
been passed making sheriffs liable to a fine of £100 and a year’s 
imprisonment for misconduct of an election,” and in 1445 an 
additional and more threatening penalty was added, giving a dis- 
gruntled candidate or, in default of him, any other person, an action 
of debt for £100 against a sheriff who made a false return.® 

This was the remedy in disputed election cases provided by the 
common law courts at the time of which I am writing, and as late 
as Philip and Mary there is such an action of debt recorded in 
Plowden’s Reports.* Only a laborious search of legal records would 
reveal whether such suits continued in Elizabeth’s reign, but, with- 
out prejudging the result, we may venture a guess that there can- 
not be many, for the simple reason that the remedy had become 
inadequate, and that in the star chamber another court had been 
found which could offer more appropriate satisfaction to an 
aggrieved candidate. In addition to increasing the electorate of 
forty-shilling freeholders, the fall in the value of money had de- 
flated the penalty against an unscrupulous sheriff, and in the 
passion of an election contest one side or other might readily 
undertake to guarantee him against the legal consequences of 
improper behaviour: the sheriff, said a gentleman in one of the 
election disputes that I am to describe, ‘might retorne whome he 
wold . . . notwithstandinge he were never elected, for . . . he knewe 
the shireffe did for suche offence incurre but the penalty of one 
hundred poundes which’ he ‘was well able to pay ’.® 

In such a situation the star chamber could make the punish- 
ment fit the crime. Its advantage was not solely this. The 
statute of 1445 offered a remedy against the sheriff, but no one else, 

1 Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke, A Treatise of Monarchy, sect. vii, Of Laws, stanza 297. 


* 8 Hen. VI, c. 7. Statutes of the Realm, ii.243. * Ibid., pp. 340—-2.23 Hen. VI. c. 14. 


‘ Trinity Term, 1 & 2 Philip and Mary, in C. B. Plowden’s Reports, ed. 1816, 
i. 118, seq. 


5 Public Record Office, star chamber 5, A 39/12, Almer’s bill. 
references to star chamber documents I shall omit the class reference.) 
VOL. XLVI.—NO. CLXXXII, 
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whereas in the star chamber a defeated candidate could proceed 
against as many as he liked of his opponent’s supporters who had 
rigged the election against him: conspiracy or force, or both, could 
easily be shown. Quite apart, therefore, from any possible advan- 
tages in the way of procedure and expedition, the court was 
certain, once the possibility of using it had been discovered, to 
attract election cases to itself. 

Oddly enough there is not a single case among the extant 
documents before the first year of Elizabeth. In that year there 
is one, while the last parliament of the reign produced cases con- 
cerning four elections. The figures can be given with some assur- 
ance, since the whole of the documents in these two years have 
been examined.” It is impossible to say what the total number for 
the reign may be. Unfortunately, for this period, and this alone, 
there is no modern index to the documents, giving the subject of 
a suit, and until one is compiled they must remain a mere lucky- 
bag for most historical purposes. How informative a case may be 
this article will, I think, make clear. Bill and answer, examination 
and evidence, were all in writing ; and when, as in one of my cases, 
local commissioners spent seven days examining 122 witnesses, or, 
as in another, fourteen days examining 127 witnesses, and questions 
and answers are extant, the historian commands as good a sub- 
stitute for the witch of Endor as he could very well wish. 

Election cases came into the star chamber with Elizabeth's 
reign, and all but passed out of it with the close of the reign. The 
reason lies in the fact that under James I the house of commons 
finally usurped jurisdiction over election questions. It had more 
to offer than the star chamber. It operated quickly, pronounced on 
the validity of a return, and could unseat a member, thus giving 
a remedy to a wronged candidate akin to that of specific perfor- 
mance. The effect of this on borough elections is a subject of 
considerable historical importance, and it is with reluctance that 
I avoid the snare of digression. Yet despite the increase of cases 
which the new machinery encouraged, the accounts that we have 
of them, even when we possess John Glanville’s reports, seem 
brevity itself compared with the detailed information of star 
chamber cases; and though family muniments may offer some 
compensation, it seems that for once the Elizabethan historian 
may boast over his Stuart colleague. 


1 Stepneth v. Harryes, which is listed under Henry VIII's reign, and Pexsall v. 
Norton and others, listed under Philip and Mary (Public Record Office, Lists and Indexes, 
no. xiii, 167, 320) both belong to Elizabeth’s reign. 

? By Miss E. Skelton, a student of mine, in preparing a thesis on the star chamber 
in Elizabeth’s reign. I would like to express my gratitude for the assistance she has 
given me in the course of her work. I am also grateful to Mr. Ifan ab Owen Edwards, 
who allowed me to see the manuscript of his Catalogue of Star Chamber Proceedings 
relating to Wales, long before publication, and thus introduced me to some cases that 
I could not have hoped to find otherwise. 
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It is beyond hope, and probably reason, to print the text of the 
documents. The bulk is often enormous—in one case there are 
over fifty membranes of witnesses’ evidence alone—and the repeti- 
tion and wordiness are wearisome. In lieu of this, I propose to 
present the information in the form of a full narrative, avoiding any 
general discussion of Elizabethan elections, which is a task best 
left to another occasion. I need hardly say that the evidence is in 
its nature ex parte. It is permeated with exaggeration and every 
degree of lying, and there is no record of the court’s decisions to 
indicate where it thought that right lay. But with proper pre- 
caution we need not be seriously misled. 

I have chosen for this article three Welsh county elections, two 
in Denbighshire, in 1588 and 1601, and one in Montgomeryshire in 
1588. Since they are Welsh counties, only one representative had 
to be elected. In the Denbigh election of 1588, the story of which 
[ shall tell first, the rival candidates were John Edwards of Chirk, 
who was returned, and William Almer or Aylmer of Pantyokyn, 
from whose suit in the star chamber the story is taken." 

It virtually goes without saying that politics were not an issue 
in the election. The puritans, indeed, had already made a start with 
linking a cause with candidature for parliament, but apart from 
this I doubt whether political issues had any place in Elizabethan 
elections. What begat rivalry was the honour associated with 
representing the county in parliament. It ranked as high, almost, 
as any Office in the cursus honorum of the country gentleman. Not 
a little of the prestige was due to the fact that success in contested 
elections turned upon the number of forty-shilling freeholders 
whom a candidate and his friends could lead to the county court, 
as sure a test of the pre-eminence of an individual or his set in the 
county as could well be made. In consequence, where faction split 
a county, or where a single family, as the Herberts in Montgomery, 
lorded it, far more was at stake on such occasions than a seat in 
parliament. 

1 The documents of the case are in seven bundles, containing: A 39/12, two copies 
of Almer’s bill; the answers of Roger Puleston, John Edwards, Owen Brereton, 
David Powell, Edward Puleston, John Wyn Edwards, Humphrey Ellis, John Kenrick ; 
interrogatories for John Edwards (18 questions); his examination on these; the 
rejoinder of Brereton and Roger Puleston ; writ to four commissioners to receive John 
Edwards’s answer and examine him on the interrogatories: A 31/30, interrogatories 
for Brereton (28 questions); his examination on these: A 18/4, interrogatories for 
John Wyn Edwards and Ellis (14 questions) and Edward Puleston (9 questions) ; 
their examinations on these: A 44/35, interrogatories for Roger Puleston (15 questions); 
his examination on these: A 43/29, interrogatories for Kenrick (16 questions) and 
Powell (9 questions) ; theirexaminations on these : A 23/22, interrogatories for Almer’s 
witnesses (20 questions); their examinations on these (122 witnesses); writ to four 
commissioners to take witnesses’ evidence ; letter from two of these, evidently Almer’s 
nominees, declaring that their fellow commissioners had failed to do their duty and 


that more of Almer’s witnesses remained to be examined: A 48/16, a second writ to 


examine further witnesses ; another set of Almer’s interrogatories ; examinations of 
six more of his witnesses. 
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In the county of Denbigh faction was endemic. At the close 
of Elizabeth’s reign the gentry were divided by the great names 
of Trevor and Salusbury, and for most people in the county, 
gentle or simple, neutrality was probably as difficult as it was in 
the dispute of Catholic and Huguenot in sections of contemporary 
France. In the periodic collisions of which we have evidence 
the alinement of the leading gentry, significantly enough, seems 
always to have been much the same. Trevor and Salusbury, as 
we shall see later, were the rival cardidates in the election of 
1601. In the election of 1588 the latter was on Almer’s side, the 
former with his opponents. Nor is this the earliest indication of 
the breach. In the preceding May Almer was filing a petition 
in the star chamber over an affray in Wrexham on market day, 
and the enemies he names are the gentry who were to be arrayed 
against him in the election. Owen and Edward Brereton, Roger 
and Edward Puleston, Trevor, all these, he complained, had long 
envied him and sought his and his friends’ blood.1_ And at the close 
of the year 1590 we find another suit, in which Trevor was this 
time the complainant and Almer one of the defendants.? ‘ There 
will be a Puleston in Emerall,’ men boasted, ‘ a Brereton in Borras, 
and a Trevor in Trevailin, when there will be no Aylmer in 
Pantyokyn.’ ® 

It was inevitable, when Almer announced that he intended to 
stand for parliament, that his enemies should rally in opposition. 
At no cost would they stomach him: ‘his condicions and be- 
haviour,’ they said, were ‘ so lewde and unseemely for his calling, 
being a justice of the peace, and he him self geaven to quarrelles 
and contencions, as that he was like to sett all the gentlemen in the 
shire togeather by the eares ’ ; moreover, he sought election, ‘ as yt 
was thought, only to thend to have the contreys money to mayn- 
teyne his brabling causes in London ’.4 

Almer’s own account of how he came to be a candidate for 
election is not without interest, for his obvious desire to gloss over 
the preparations on his side suggests that, in spite of the stark facts 
of electioneering, there still persisted at the end of the sixteenth 
century an old prejudice against canvassing, as harmful to the 
county’s right of free election. The commonalty of the shire, runs 
his naive statement, discussed among themselves whom they 
thought most meet to be elected, and it was then generally bruited 


1 A 22/30. Other documents in the case are A 31/30, 16/31, 24/10. 

2 T 37/15. Trevor v. William Almer, Edward Thelwall, and others. 

’ A 31/30, interrogatories for Brereton in the election case. I have turned the 
passage into direct speech. 

* A 39/12, John Edwards’s examination. He says that Almer was reported to have 
six or seven suits at that moment in the star chamber in which he was either plaintiff 
or defendant. 

5 Cf. Rotuli Parliamentorum, v. 450-1. 
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throughout the county that the greatest number of gentlemen and 
freeholders of the best understanding, power, and sufficiency were 
disposed to elect him. Needless to say, his host did not marshal 
itself in this way. About a fortnight before the election he wrote 
round to his friends and prominent gentlemen asking for their and 
their friends’ support, and among others secured the backing of 
John Salusbury of Lleweny,' his most influential supporter, whose 
adhesion probably gave him an assured majority. He was so 
earnest and importunate in his suit, said his opponent, that he told 
some of his friends he would rather give all his lands in Almer than 
not be chosen.” 

In opposition to him, some half-dozen of his enemies, one of 
whom was the sheriff, Owen Brereton, constituted themselves a 
committee of management, which met several times at the house of 
John Owen in Wrexham. Their first concern was to secure agree- 
ment in their own ranks, for there were two of themselves who 
wished to stand for election and had been writing round for support. 
These were Richard Trevor, a principal in our 1601 story, and John 
Edwards. The latter was aged 26.3 It was clear that the balance 
of power in the county was held by John Salusbury, and they 
therefore decided that, if the earl of Derby, who was Salusbury’s 
father-in-law, could be persuaded to write to him and secure his 
support for Trevor, then Edwards should stand down. If not, 
Trevor was to give way. We can only infer the result of the move 
from the fact that Edwards became the party’s candidate. Even 
so, they did not cease to angle for Salusbury’s support. They sent 
a delegation to him which urged him to name any one he liked 
other than Almer, if he did not care to back Edwards, and they 
would support his candidate. They made the same motion to other 
supporters of Almer’s, but met with no success that we hear of. It 
is a natural inference that they knew they were in a minority.‘ 

In at least one section of the county, and probably in the 
others, there was a systematic canvassing of the freeholders.® 
John Wyn Edwards of Chirk is said to have threatened to turn out 
of their lands any of his freeholders who would not vote for 
Edwards.* They did not stick at freeholders. Owen Banbury, 
a yeoman of Chirkland, aged 32, told in his evidence’ how his father 
called him from his bed on the morning of the election and bade 
him come with him to Wrexham and give their elections with 
Mr. John Edwards. When he objected that they neither of them 


' Salusbury gives his age as 24 in his evidence, A 23/22. 

? A 39/12, John Edwards’s examination. 3 Ibid. 

* A 39/12, Almer’s bill; A 31/30, Brereton’s examination; A 44/35, Roger 
Puleston’s examination ; A 23/22, John Salusbury’s evidence. 

> A 31/30, Brereton’s examination ; A 44/35, Roger Puleston’s examination. 
A 18/4, interrogatories for John Wyn Edwards and Humphrey Ellis. 
A 48/16. 


6 
7 
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possessed any freehold, his father replied that they were desired by 
Mr. Edwards to go with him and do as occasion should serve. They 
both went and cried ‘Edwards! Edwards!’. And a great number 
similarly situated did the same: one Lawrence, a tailor, and his 
brother Edward Goghe, a fuller, and some thirty of Mr. Edwards’ 
tenants. In addition, Edwards’s side is said to have procured men 
from the adjoining counties to pose as Denbigh freeholders : 
Roger Puleston, who dwelt in Flintshire, and was in fact elected to 
represent the county in this parliament, brought several from there 
to the election at Wrexham. 

But the most interesting charge made against Edwards’s party 
is that they created forty-shilling freeholders. They did likewise, 
says Almer, ‘make a great nomber of freeholders by grauntinge 
severall parcelles of landes and of ther owne demaynes to severall 
persons by severall writinges uppon condicions of reentryes upon 
some smale acte to be done by them after the county day ended ’.1 
John Edwards acknowledged that he made two such voters, one 
a gentleman and the other a yeoman, adding, however, that they 
were already freeholders and he thought sufficient—forty-shilling 
—freeholders.?_ There is no acknowledgement of the charge beyond 
this. It is little fire to produce so much smoke. 

With Salusbury’s influence thrown on Almer’s side, his oppo- 
nents must have realized that they could not hope to challenge his 
numbers. Almer put his voters at 1,600,3 and the long tale of 
128 witnesses whom he summoned in his star chamber suit virtu- 
ally recreated his following, for most of them told how many 
supporters of his came from their parish. Something over the 
thousand, which is about the number that could be calculated from 
the evidence, may I think be accepted. Men of long experience in 
the shire observed that they had never seen nor remembered so 
great a number of freeholders joining in election one way ;* and 
making every allowance for what the other side said—that Almer’s 
friends ‘ had scant left a boy at home to dryve the plow ’, but had 
brought them all to Wrexham ‘ to make a shew and also to geave 
their voyces ’ for Almer ‘if they might be suffered and goe un- 
sworne ’ 5—still Almer is left a liberal majority over the six or 


1 A 39/12, Almer’s bill; cf. A 23/22 Edward Lloid’s evidence. 

? A 39/12, John Edwards’s examination; John Wyn Edwards in his examination 
(A 18/4) states that he heard Edwards created ‘ some freholders ’ in order that they 
should vote for him. 

3 A 39/12, Almer’s bill. 

* A 23/22, Edward Theloall’s evidence. He states that he was privy to the gross 
number of freeholders in the three largest—Isdulas, Isaled, and Ruthin—of the six 
hundreds in the shire who gave their voices for Almer, and puts the number at about 
900. Very few from these hundreds gave their voices the other way. Also he thinks 
most of the freeholders of Yale—a little hundred containing under 60 forty-shilling 
freeholders—and a great number of the hundred of Bromfield were for Almer. 

SA 39/12, John Edwards’s examination. 
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seven hundred which is John Edwards’s estimate of his own follow- 
ing.t It is an estimate almost certainly subject to discount. Yet 
Edwards’s friends were not disheartened. Why, we shall soon see. 
Three days before the election Roger Puleston was prepared to lay 
£500 that his side would carry the election, and a young gentleman 
of Wrexham, infected by his assurance, took on two bets at four to 
one against Almer.? 

The county court, in which the election had to take place, was 
held at intervals of four weeks, alternately at the towns of Denbigh 
and Wrexham. On this occasion—9 October 1588—it was the turn 
of Wrexham, and there, as one old gentleman of 86 testified, who 
had known all the county courts held at the town since the division 
of Wales into shires, it had been an unbroken rule to hold the court 
in the shire hall.* 

Knowing they could not be beaten by fair means, Almer’s side 
took precautions against trickery. The shire hall was not large. 
It would not contain the half even of Almer’s supporters. They 
thought that Edwards might put all his men into it beforehand and 
then, having the sheriff on his side, cavil and quarrel for the major 
part of those actually present in the hall at the time of the election. 
Consequently, they made the move themselves, putting a number 
of their men into the hall before daybreak and filling it before eight 
o’clock. They kept an entrance and space clear for the sheriff and 
his officers.4 

This was the first precaution. The next was to keep the sheriff 
in sight during the hour of eight to nine o’clock when by law— 
or to be precise, by a printer’s error 5—the election had to be 
held. Edward Theloall or Thelwall was left in command at the 
shire hall, where, as the time passed and the sheriff did not appear, 
anxiety increased, and messenger was sent after messenger to John 


1 A 39/12, John Edwards's examination. 

? A 23/22, evidence of John Wynne Decka and of John Edwards of Wrexham. 

3 A 23/22, Robert ap Howell ap Madock’s evidence. 

4 A 31/30, Brereton’s examination; A 44/35, Puleston’s examination ; A 23/22, 
Ed. Theloall’s evidence. 

5 The story is an amusing one. The act of 23 Hen. VI, c. 14 (earlier known as c. 15) 
determined the law, and the agreement of the printed Rotuli Parliamentorum and the 
Statutes of the Realm leaves practically no doubt that the original text gives the time 
as between eight and eleven. But Elizabethans knew the law as nine instead of eleven, 
and Elsynge, even, says the same (Manner of Holding Parliaments, ed. 1768, p. 77). 
The explanation which leaps to the mind seems to be the correct one, namely, that a 
printer by a slip printed ix instead of xi. Rastall’s edition of the statutes in 1557 
reads ‘ ix ’ (fo. 296 b, col. 2), and editions of 1579, 1586, and 1594, which I have looked 
at, continue the error. Coke in his Fourth Institute appears to have the hour correct, 
though one would like to be sure that he wrote it so. John Glanville’s Reports (ed. 1775, 
p. 102), which are the reports of the commons’ committee on elections in 1624, give 
the time as ‘ between nine [sic/] and eleven’. On the other hand, Lex Parliamentaria 
(anon. 2nd edition, London: J. Stagg: no date, but ? 1734), p. 152, cites the statute as 
saying ‘ between Eight and Nine’, but cites Coke as saying ‘ between Eight and 
Eleven’. Some one should pursue the matter farther and give us the history of this 
printer’s error and its effect on election law. 
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and Robert Salusbury. These two and other gentlemen had been 
commissioned to meet the sheriff at the town’s end and bring him 
to the hall. He seemed willing to accompany them, but on the 
plea of having some business to transact first entered his lodging 
with Roger Puleston. John Salusbury noticed the two in con- 
ference and then saw Puleston go into the under-sheriff’s room and 
presently leave the house, followed by the under-sheriff. Salusbury 
himself stayed with the sheriff, waiting for him to go to the shire 
hall, until news arrived of the trick that had been played on him. 

A shameless trick it was. For while Salusbury watched the 
sheriff, Puleston and the under-sheriff had taken the election writ 
with them, walked to the house of one William Edwards, on the 
outskirts of the town, and held the county court and election there. 
This Edwards was uncle to Almer’s opponent. He was also cousin- 
german to Almer, but for about two years, since their servants had 
assaulted one another in the presence of the justices at a great 
session, there had been a feud between them. The house was any- 
thing but neutral ground. Further than that, according to the 
best testimony, it was not technically within the town of Wrexham. 
The scene shifts there. 

Early that morning men were going about telling Edwards’s 
supporters to repair to William Edwards’s house. A Chirkland man 
stopped a gentleman of Almer’s side and asked if he were a friend 
of John Edwards. He had the wit to answer yes, and was told 
where the election was to be.2, One group of Almer’s supporters 
who had noticed a troop of the opposite party making for this 
place, and had followed, suspecting some guile, managed to press 
into the courtyard of the house. Another group was present which 
had been detailed off to follow Puleston and the under-sheriff from 
the sheriff’s lodging. If, as seems likely, there were only eighty to 
one hundred of Edwards’s men present when the election was held,* 
then there were probably more of Almer’s side there than of his. 
But most of them were outside the house, the gates of which had 
been closed on them ; and perhaps more than one who had got 
into the courtyard thought it too dangerous to remain within, and 
by leaping on to a brick wall joined their friends on an adjoining 
green. One of William Edwards’s servants confessed that he was 
set to guard the doors and walls of the house, and armed with 
a double musket ready charged with powder and one round bullet, 
which he was told to discharge upon any of Almer’s party who 
should try to break in. Probably there were other armed guards.‘ 

23/22, evidence of John Salusbury and Edward Theloall. 
23/22, evidence of John Wynne ap William Medock Longhe [?]. 


3 Ibid., evidence of Oliver Jones (servant to Wm. Edwards). Almer in his bill 
(A 39/12) says about 60. 


* A 23/22, Oliver Jones’s evidence. Almer (bill A 39/12) says that his supporters 
were kept from entering the house by a multitude of weaponed people. 
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After a warning, ‘Chirkland men draw near’, had been shouted 
from a window, the under-sheriff prepared to hold the election. 
A crier proclaimed the keeping of the county court, a few cases 
were first called, and then the under-sheriff read the election writ. 
Those present thereupon cried ‘Edwards! Edwards!’. Almer’s 
company without shouted ‘Almer! Almer!’, and the cry was 
picked up by many running down from the shire hall, and echoed 
again by those remaining at the hall. They called for trial by the 
poll. But both their shouts and protestations went for nothing.’ 

It is clear that the leaders of Edwards’s party had discussed 
this and other possible manceuvres at their meetings before the 
election, and some had said that the sheriff might keep his court in 
William Edwards’s house or in any other, provided it were in 
Wrexham.? But they cannot have remained under any illusion on 
the question, for Puleston asked legal advice and was told that it 
would be against law and orderly proceeding to hold the county 
court elsewhere than in the common and usual hall? It is just 
possible that the final decision to hold the election in Edwards's 
house was not taken until the morning of the election, and that the 
capture of the shire hall by Almer’s party led to it ; but if so, the 
decision was taken before eight o’clock, and Almer’s advantage 
in possessing the hall served no purpose except to circumvent 
a trick: it could easily have been countered by resort to the poll 
had the other side been in a majority. The whip-hand in election 
manceuvres was always with the sheriff, and the sheriff was with 
Edwards. 

When news arrived that the election was safely accomplished, 
the sheriff left his lodging and proceeded to the shire hall. It was 
still before nine o’clock, and both on the way and formally at the 
hall he was urged to hold a valid court and election, Almer’s 
supporters crying ‘Almer! Almer!’ to declare their nomination. 
Against these demands, the leaders on Edwards’s side urged him to 
proceed with the quarter sessions which they had arranged for that 
day at Wrexham, and which, if not summoned for the purpose, at 
any rate did in fact serve as colour for their action in holding the 
county court elsewhere. The time passed in discussion until, it 


1 A 43/29, John Kenricke, the under-sheriff’s examination. He confesses that in 
his conscience he thinks the county court was held in Edwards’s house in order that 
John Edwards should be chosen knight. Also cf. A 23/22, evidence of Gruffith Wynne, 
William Wynne, Thomas Yale, John Lloyd of Bodeliog, Robert Edwards, Foulke ap 
David. 

? A39/12, John Edwards’s examination; A18/4, John Wyn Edwards’s examination ; 
A 44/35, Roger Puleston’s examination. John Puleston of Bersham, one of Almer’s 
supporters, says (evidence, A 23/22) that he was in William Edwards’s house about a 
fortnight before the election in company with John Edwards. He advised the latter 
not to stand for election as Almer would have far more voices, but he replied that he 
and his friends meant to hold the county court in William Edwards’s house. 

* A 23/22, Raphe Ellis of Bangor’s evidence. 

* Cf. A 31/30, Brereton’s examination. 
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being now nine o’clock, further persuasion was useless. As a final 
gesture John Salusbury tendered the sheriff an indenture for the 
election of Almer, with the names and seals of the gentlemen and 
freeholders who chose him. It was rejected. Nothing remained 
but for Almer’s host to withdraw to a field adjoining the church- 
yard, where they were numbered and thanks offered them for their 
pains and good will.t 

Edwards represented the county in parliament and Almer 
sought satisfaction in his star chamber suit. He named ten de- 
fendants in his bill, including the sheriff, but probably took out 
writs against eight only. At least, we have no answers or other 
documents concerning two of those he named, and it was common 
policy in star chamber practice to name persons as defendants with- 
out taking out process against them, thus preventing them from 
acting as witnesses for the other side.2, The evidence makes it 
clear that either before or after the election a number of gentlemen 
on Edwards’s side agreed to save the sheriff harmless from the legal 
consequences of his behaviour : they are said to have entered into 
a bond for the sum of £300. Almer’s discomfiture would obviously 
have found little satisfaction in an action against the sheriff under 
the statute of 1445.4 

In the next parliament, held in 1593, Roger Puleston repre- 
sented the county.5 He belonged to the anti-Almer party. We do 


not know who the member was in 1597,° nor do we hear anything 
about either of these two elections. In 1601, however, feelings 
once more ran high. The county court was dissolved with no 
election made, and each candidate started a suit in the star 
chamber.’ 


The two rivals were Sir John Salusbury of Llewenny and Sir 


1 A 23/22, evidence of John Salusbury, Robert Salusbury, Thos. Lloyd of Llan- 
gwyven. 

? Cf. William Hudson, ‘ A Treatise on the Court of Star Chamber’ in Hargrave’s 
Collectanea Juridica, ii. 205. 

5 Cf. A 39/12, John Edwards’s examination ; A 31/30, Brereton’s examination ; 
A 23/22, Oliver Jones’s evidence ; A 48/16, Phillip Jones of Wrexham’s evidence. 

* Mention of Almer’s suit got into the commons’ journals, since he took out a 
subpoena against Roger Puleston, a member, during the sitting of parliament and was 
summoned before the house for breach of privilege. The lenient manner in which he 
was treated seems to indicate that his story stirred members’ sympathy (D’Ewes’s 
Journals, pp. 431-2, 434-5). 

5 Return of Members of Parliament, p. 431. 

® Browne Willis, Notitia Parliamentaria, iii. 145, suggests the name of John Salus- 
bury, who was Almer’s chief supporter in 1588. He queries the name, and I fancy it was 
nothing but a guess: at any rate, I can find no evidence one way or the other. Pre- 
sumably W. R. Williams in The Parliamentary History of Wales, p. 72, has followed 
Willis, dropping the query. 

? The extant documents in Salusbury’s suit are in four bundles, containing : 
S 51/14, Salusbury’s bill; the answers of Sir Richard Trevor, Sir John Lloyd, John 
Salusbury, Richard Puleston, Henry Lloyd, Thomas Lloyd, Robert Lloyd: S 28/6, 
interrogatories for Trevor (12 questions) ; his examination on these: S 45/29, inter- 
rogatories for Sir John Lloyd ; his examination on these: S 59/2, interrogatories for 
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Richard Trevor of Trevalyn. They were now knights, and it was 
a question of precedence arising from this dignity that disturbed 
the county. Trevor and one of his supporters, Sir John Lloyd, had 
been knighted before Salusbury, the former by Sir William Russell 
in Ireland, the latter by Essex, also in Ireland. But Salusbury had 
been knighted by the queen herself, and claimed that the royal 
creation gave him precedence.! It may well be that the Essex 
rebellion lent flavour to the feud. Salusbury had been knighted for 
his services in suppressing it, and he was a client of the Cecils. He 
taunted Lloyd with being knighted by a traitor,? words which 
had a double sting, for Lloyd’s brother-in-law, Captain John 
Salusbury, had taken an active part in the Essex rising, and he 
himself had been named in the proceedings following the rising.* 
This Salusbury was one of the leaders on Trevor’s side in the 1601 
election. Trevor himself was linked to Lloyd by the marriage of his 
daughter to Lloyd’s son, and it is by no means inconceivable that, 
if we knew more of Essex’s following in Wales, we might find his 
name dividing the county of Denbigh along much the same line as 
the names of Trevor and Salusbury did in 1601, or, for that matter, 
as the names of Almer and Edwards did in 1588. Be this as it may, 
the feud between Salusbury on the one side and Trevor and Lloyd 
on the other had been notorious for some time. Early in 1600 
Lloyd and Salusbury had been at loggerheads over a muster of 
troops for Ireland, and shortly before the autumn of 1601 Sir 
Richard Lewkenor, justice of Chester, did his best to make peace 
between all three.’ The reconciliation which he effected was ruined 
by the advent of the election. 

The sheriff of Denbighshire in 1601 was Owen Vaughan. We 
cannot be sure when the election writ reached him : three or four 
days, Salusbury says, before the county court that was held on 
23 September, on which day, therefore, he ought to have executed 


John Salusbury, Henry Lloyd, Richard Puleston, and Thomas Lloyd (7 questions) ; 
their examinations on these. The documents in Trevor’s suit are in four bundles, 
containing: T 15/33, Trevor’s bill; the answers of Sir John Salusbury, Robert 
Thelwall, David Lloyd, Morgan Edwards, Edward ap Richard, John Tuder, William 
Lloyd, Richard Langford: Addenda 15/54, interrogatories for Salusbury (22 questions) ; 
his examination on these: T 9/31, interrogatories for Tudor, William Lloyd, Langford, 
Thelwall, David Lloyd, Edwards, Edward ap Richard (10 questions) ; their examina- 
tions on these : T 30/18, a second copy of Trevor’s bill. 

1 'T 15/33, Trevor’s bill. ? Ibid. 

5 Hatfield MSS. (Histor. MSS. Comm.) xi. 96, 214. 

* Two years later Lloyd commenced a star chamber suit (L 9/28, 10/25) against 
Salusbury over it. The trouble began because Salusbury and Edward Thelwall, who 
were joined with Lloyd and Robert Turbridge in mustering troops at Ruthin, released 
fourteen men chosen for service. Lloyd asserts that Salusbury was bribed to let them 
off. Salusbury in answer says that he and Thelwall discharged them because they had 
been sent to Ruthin through the malice of captain John Salusbury and others. It looks 
very much as though the one faction in the county had been trying to press for military 
service the humbler followers of the other. 
> Hatfield MSS., xi. 460. 
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it. But the court was then held at Denbigh, which was in the 
Salusbury sphere of influence, and, in addition, Salusbury’s 
opponents had not had time to make their preparations. Since the 
sheriff was in league with them, he had in consequence concealed 
the writ.1 The charge is credible enough.2? Whether it was justified 
is perhaps doubtful. However, since 23 September had been 
missed, the election had to take place on 21 October and at 
Wrexham. 

Even more clearly than in 1588, it was personal feeling which 
called an opposition into existence. At first their candidate was 
William Midleton, a near kinsman of the sheriff, a gentleman of 
great kindred and alliance in the county who would help to 
diminish their inequality in freeholders. According to Trevor and 
Lloyd, Midleton put himself forward, but Salusbury says that they 
solicited him to stand,’ promising him fifty pounds towards his 
expenses as a member of parliament over and above the knight’s 
fee due and allowed. Whoever be right—and lacking the evidence 
of witnesses in this dispute we cannot hope to decide between 
the assertions of one side and the denials of the other—Midleton 
ultimately withdrew and transferred his support to Salusbury.! 
Apparently this was only a few days before the election. Trevor 
took his place. Not that he had any real desire to be elected. It is 
possible, if only because successful opposition seemed hopeless, 
that he and his friends might have followed Midleton’s suggestion 
and supported Salusbury, had he personally made overtures to 
them. Piqued by his contempt, they remained resolute in opposi- 
tion. 

There are hints that a good deal of normal canvassing went on.® 
Unfortunately details are lacking, but we are richly compensated 
for this by the stories that centre on a providential demand made 
on the county for troops to be sent to Ireland. On 29 September 
the privy council wrote to the sheriff, the late deputy-lieutenants, 
and the justices of the peace, ordering them to levy twenty-five 
men for service in Ireland. On 6 October the levy was increased to 


1 § 51/14, Salusbury’s bill. 

2 The privy council had occasion to reprimand the sheriffs of two other counties 
in this election for the same trick. Dasent, Acts of the Privy Council, xxxii. 247, 271. 

’ Henry Lloyd, one of the defendants, agrees with Salusbury, saying that he him- 
self, Sir John Lloyd, and others dealt with Midleton to stand. S 59/2, Henry Lloyd’s 
examination. 

* § 51/14, Salusbury’s bill. 

®° Sir John Lloyd in his examination (S 45/29) says that Midleton wrote to him 
about four days before the election to say he would not stand. 

® One notices the same desire to make as little as possible of the canvassing, as was 
observed in the election story of 1588. An interesting point is that Richard Puleston 
of Wrexham, one of the defendants in Salusbury’s suit,says that he was not a freeholder 
in Denbighshire, but came to give his voice, being told that, having an annuity for his 
life and lands bound for the payment of it, he might give his voice as well as a free- 
holder. Cf. his examination, 8 59/2. 
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sixty. The letters were delivered to the sheriff, and through him 
should have passed to the other commissioners, who according to 
custom would divide the county into sections, in each of which 
a group of commissioners would make the levy. 

What happened we must tell as Salusbury tells it.2, Trevor saw 
the letters immediately after their arrival and realized their 
electioneering possibilities. With the connivance of the sheriff, no 
doubt, he kept the letters from the other commissioners for some 
time, so preventing them from making as effective use as he made 
of the opportunity, and enabling himself to proceed with the levy 
in his own section of the shire unhindered by the other justices, 
who ought to have been associated with him. Presuming on his 
authority as a justice of the peace, a commissioner of oyer and 
terminer, a member of the council in the marches of Wales, and late 
a deputy-lieutenant, he caused a proclamation to be made for a 
general muster of all the inhabitants of the hundred of Bromfield, 
the fifth part of the county ; and between the proclamation and 
the muster sent round to all the freeholders of the hundred to 
procure their voices at the election. In two parishes, Gresford and 
Holt, near his estate, most were ready for fear of his displeasure to 
yield their voices as he should direct. He therefore dispensed with 
their appearance at the muster. He did not say for whom they 
were to vote, and when some asked, answered that he scorned to 
tell them : ‘ Ere longe,’ said he, ‘ they should knowe and feele his 
aucthority, and such as refused to yeild their voices . . . should 
suffer his indignacion and be compelled to serve in the warres in 
Ireland, whosoever should be against it.’ ® 

The muster was held at Wrexham on 19 October, Trevor being 
accompanied by only one other justice, a partisan. He had with 
him a list compiled by those who had canvassed the hundred, on 
which were noted the names of those who intended to vote for 
Salusbury. Consulting this, and discovering from his servants who 
were Salusbury’s friends or the friends of one of his prominent 
supporters, David Lloyd, he pressed for service only such as had 
themselves refused him their votes or whose masters had done so. 
Only twelve men were to be pressed out of the whole hundred, yet 
he gave press money to fourteen from the parish of Ruabon alone, 
one of the least of six parishes in the hundred. Most were free- 
holders of land worth thirty pounds per annum, some were aged 
and impotent and unfit for the wars, the rest were household 
servants or tenants of gentlemen who had promised to support 
Salusbury. In all, forty were pressed. But forty were not sent to 
the place of embarkation. Those released bought their discharge 


1 Acts of the Privy Council, new series, xxxii. 222-6, 239-42. 
2 § 51/14, Salusbury’s bill. 
3 Ibid. 
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for money, or for some other consideration, such as to be at 
Trevor’s command afterwards. Of the fourteen from Ruabon only 
six went to Chester. One man paid twenty shillings for his dis- 
charge. He was able-bodied. John ap John, lame, impotent, 
and maimed, had to go to Ireland, for he had no money. The 
freeholders pressed at the muster were kept from the election by 
a command, on pain of death, to be at a distant place on that 
day.? 

Such is Salusbury’s story. It is too circumstantial to be wholly 
false, and a suit against Trevor which the attorney-general was 
forwarding in the star chamber at the same time as Salusbury’s, de- 
tailing as it does a series of similar and other misdemeanours in the 
levy of troops, lends colour to the charges. No doubt it was usual, 
as Trevor says in his answer, to press more men than were actually 
needed for the levy, but forty—if that was the number, and Trevor 
merely says that he does not remember how many he pressed— 
overdid any reasonable margin of safety. Also, it may well be, as he 
declares, that Gresford and Holt were freed from the muster because 
they were content to deliver the number of men allotted to them, 
but the fact remains that other parishes were not given the same 
option.* And since Salusbury mentions names liberally in his story, 
we may be sure that he had witnesses to vouch for his statements. 

But Salusbury too was in the commission, and Trevor has his 
counterblast. Contrary to instructions, he says, Salusbury delayed 
making the levy in his section of the county until after the day of 
the election, and in the meanwhile gave out that if any freeholders 
refused him their voices he would send such of them as lived in 
his area, or their servants, kinsmen, and friends, to Ireland. The 
charge would carry more weight if Trevor had been able to name 
any victims, and if one could believe that he himself had not 
caused the delay by keeping back the council’s letters from his 
fellow commissioners.* But, be guilt or innocence as it may, it 
seems only too likely that in the levying of troops the feuds of the 
gentry were visited upon the peasantry and their humbler followers, 
adding a galling tyranny to the burden of war.5 

Meanwhile, preparations were made for the election more 
appropriate to civil war. Seeing that they could not carry the 
election by voices—it is once more Salusbury’s story that I am 
telling—Trevor and his friends declared that they would win it 
with blades, and terrify and daunt any that dared stand in opposi- 
tion. As Trevor was in the commission of oyer and terminer, they 


? § 51/14, Salusbury’s bill; S 28/6, interrogatories for Trevor. 

2 A 55/34. It ought to be printed as a piéce justificatif to the muster scene in 
Shakespeare’s Henry IV. 

* § 28/6, Trevor’s examination. 

* T 15/33, Trevor's bill; Addenda 15/54, Salusbury’s examination. 

° Cf. supra, p. 219, n. 4. 
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presumed that they might require their followers to assemble with 
arms ; and lest there should be any lack of weapons, they had all 
that they possessed brought to Wrexham against the election day. 
Trevor had two wagon-loads of pikes and other weapons brought 
from Chester, and at the muster which he held he told the trained 
soldiers of the hundred of Bromfield whom he had called together, 
and others, to leave their armour and weapons behind in certain 
friends’ houses in the town. 

Thus prepared—the story runs—they gathered together from 
Denbighshire and adjoining counties several troops of wilful and 
disorderly persons, most of them no freeholders either within the 
county or elsewhere, but vagrant and idle persons, meet to commit 
any villainy. What or who they were they cared not, so they had 
arms and weapons and were resolute fellows. Trevor himself 
assembled some two hundred men from Denbigh, Flint, Shropshire, 
and Cheshire ; Sir John Lloyd one hundred from Denbigh and 
Flint ; Thomas Price forty. They marched in several troops 
twenty miles through the county, armed with pikes, forest-bills, 
and other unlawful weapons, to the great terror of the inhabitants. 
Trafford brought eighty persons from his coal-pits and other places ; 
Captain John Salusbury ! fifty from Carnarvon, Merioneth, and 
Denbigh ; and the sheriff some hundred from Montgomery and 
elsewhere. John Eaton and Piers Wynn, gentlemen of the county 
of Flint, brought about forty.” 

What the element of romance may be in all this I cannot say. 
Trevor admits that he caused such weapons as he had in his house 
to be brought to Wrexham, and there was some basis for the story 
about the commission of oyer and terminer.* 

So much for Salusbury on Trevor. We must now listen to 
Trevor on Salusbury. He gave out openly, says Trevor, that he 
would be chosen knight of the parliament or else it would cost 
five hundred men’s lives. He and his used many threatening 
speeches in order to terrify voters into supporting him, and in 
vaunting manner he declared that at the county court he would 
take the better place of Trevor and Sir John Lloyd, or would 
die for it. 

Salusbury’s way to Wrexham as he rode there on 20 October, 
the day before the election, lay through Ruthin. It was natural, 
perhaps, that his friends and their followers from the surrounding 
country should wait for him there and accompany him on his 
ride. It was a warlike company as Trevor describes it, armed 
with swords and daggers, bucklers, targets, pistols, two-handed 


1 Salusbury, who was of Rug in Merioneth, says in his examination (S 59/2) that 
he was not a Denbigh freeholder and did not come to vote, but brought about 200 
freeholders with him to vote against Sir John Salusbury. 

* § 51/14, Salusbury’s bill. 

* § 28/6, Trevor’s examination and interrogatories. 
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swords,! horsemen’s pieces, gauntlets, long piked staves, long Welsh 
hooks, privy coats, petronels, and quilted caps. When they drew 
near to Wrexham, Salusbury sent one of his company on in advance 
to get the key of the church, perhaps, as Trevor suggests, to hide 
a posse of men there, or more probably, as he himself explains, to 
provide them with shelter, since Trevor, dwelling near Wrexham, 
had taken up all or most of the lodgings in the town. Whatever 
his purpose, he missed of it. They entered Wrexham with trumpet 
blowing, Salusbury bearing a truncheon in his hand and wearing 
sword and dagger, and his boy carrying a sword and target by his 
side, and rode through the town until they came to the house of 
one David Jones, where they alighted, Salusbury giving out that 
there were thousands of his adherents behind who would come to 
Wrexham that night. Amazed at the sight, Trevor and other 
justices sent to him to know why he and the rest of his disorderly 
company came to Wrexham in such unruly manner.” 

That night the sheriff and two justices went to Salusbury’s 
lodging to demand an explanation of his conduct and take order for 
avoiding a conflict the next day. They seem to have suggested 
a compromise by which Trevor and Lloyd would not oppose his 
election for parliament if he, in turn, would not dispute their right 
to precedence in the county court. Nothing came of the offer. It 
may be that Salusbury was confident of gaining ali, or that he 
distrusted mediators who were partisans. The next morning the 
sheriff led another deputation. Salusbury now promised to stay 
away from the election, apparently on condition that Trevor and 
Lloyd also stayed away ; and two persons were chosen from each 
side to see fair play.® 

What a sight Wrexham presented that morning! William Lloyd 
of Ruthin, a kinsman of Salusbury’s, tells * how he went to the 
shire hall, where the county court was usually held, but finding it 
shut walked towards the churchyard. There he saw a great com- 
pany and troop of pikemen and other armed forces standing be- 
fore Trevor’s lodging. Presently they came marching along the 
street, Trevor at their head with a coloured scarf about his neck. 
They stopped in the High Street, by John Owen’s house, making 
a show as though they would quarrel with somebody, and then 
returned to the churchyard. Another armed company was stand- 
ing in the open street near a house where Sir John Lloyd, Thomas 
Price, Owen Brereton, and Captain Salusbury were said to be 
lodged. As for Salusbury’s troops, they apparently were gathered 


1 It seems there were two of these swords, carried by two old servitors of Salusbury’s 
whose habit it was to carry them. (T 9/31, examinations of Morgan Edwards and 
Robert Thelwall.) 

? 'T 15/33, Trevor’s bill; Addenda, 15/54, Salusbury’s examination. 

§ Addenda 15/54, Salusbury’s examination. 

* T 15/33, Wm. Lloyd’s answer. 
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outside his lodging. He and the justices with him caused at least 
two open proclamations to be made for keeping the peace, bidding 
all persons lay aside their weapons, freeholders repair to the county 
court, and those who had no voice in the election to depart. Trevor 
had a similar proclamation made in the churchyard, and ordered 
all who were not electors to remain there. 

For some unexplained reason—probably because of the 
numbers and the danger of a riot—the sheriff decided to hold his 
county court in the open, at the High Cross, instead of in the shire 
hall. At the time that the court was being set Trevor was in the 
churchyard, where, if Salusbury is not romancing, he had some 
three hundred armed men, apart from a number equipped with 
muskets, callivers, &c., placed in the church itself, where the 
county’s store of powder was, and others stationed in the neigh- 
bouring house of John Owen. According to his opponents, Salus- 
bury himself was under pledge to keep his lodging. This hardly 
seems likely, but he was undoubtedly courting trouble when, 
tempted perhaps by the desire to brave Trevor and show himself no 
coward, he left his lodging and proceeded to the church. He and 
Trevor met. Each bade the other keep the peace, while Salusbury 
took off his hat and cried ‘God save the queen !’ ; until by mutual 
injunctions to keep the peace they warmed themselves into draw- 
ing their swords. Then, says Salusbury, a warning piece was shot 
off which brought Trevor’s men pouring into the churchyard, 
Captain Salusbury among them, who demanded where the villain 
was and threatened to shoot him through. The sheriff was warned. 
Leaving his court, where as yet he had had no time to call any 
action or plaint, he hastened to the churchyard, interposed him- 
self and his company between the combatants, and in the end per- 
suaded Salusbury to depart. 

No election took place. Salusbury thought this was the sheriff’s 
fault. After the disturbance in the churchyard, he told Sir Robert 
Cecil, he himself returned to his lodging and all on his side was 
quiet, while the sheriff went to the county court and dispatched 
other business, and might quite well have proceeded with the 
election, but ‘most partially took that colour to dissolve the county 
and elected no knight or burgess’.? The sheriff, for his part, in the 
report which he sent to the council, naturally made his fear of 
bloodshed the ground for neglecting his duty ;* and I do not think 
that we can blame him. Trevor left Wrexham that afternoon about 
four o’clock, accompanied and guarded by his troops as far as the 
town’s end, where he thanked them for their kindness and rode 


Cf. S 51/14, Salusbury’s bill; S 28/6, Trevor’s examination ; T 15/33, Trevor’s 
bill; Addenda 15/54, Salusbury’s examination and interrogatories. 
* Hatfield MSS. xi. 446. 
3 D’Ewes’s Journals, p- 627. 
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away. In spite of all the threats and alarms and warlike forces, no 
blood had been shed! The story ends on an anti-climax. . 

After receiving the sheriff’s letter about the disturbance, the 
council summoned Salusbury, Trevor, and Lloyd to London. 
Their appearance is noted between 20 and 24 November, but we do 
not know what action the council took.1 Salusbury started his 
suit in the star chamber, and Trevor countered with a rival suit. 
Each was prodigal in naming defendants. Salusbury named fifty, 
including the sheriff, though it is likely that he took out writs 
against seven only. Trevor named forty-nine, but no more than 
eight appear to have been proceeded against. Trevor was also 
prodigal in the use of parchment, his bill measuring 39 in. by 33 in:! 
No documents survive relating to witnesses, and it is not unlikely 
that before this stage was reached in the two suits the court or 
a group of councillors intervened and persuaded each plaintiff to 
drop his case.” 

Denbigh, both county and borough, virtually went without re- 
presentation in this parliament, for though Sir Robert Cecil called 
the attention of the house of commons to the matter on 5 November, 
owing to a dispute with the lord keeper about the proper official to 
whom the speaker’s warrant for a new writ should be directed, the 
writ was not issued in time for the county court on 18 November 
and had to stand over until 16 December. Salusbury was then 
elected for the county, but as the parliament terminated on 
19 December it is hardly likely that he took his seat.* 

The feud in the county went on, in spite of the effort of council- 
lors to end it, and for a year traces may be found of it in the Cecil 
correspondence. On 10 November 1601 we find Salusbury telling 
Cecil that before the recent troubles Trevor’s name had been placed 
first in the list for the new sheriff : if he is appointed to the office, 
he goes on to say, it ‘will as well clear him from the note of so 
heinous an offence as encourage him to use the said authority for 
a sword of revenge against all those that did not condescend to his 
desire’.4 Trevor was not made sheriff.5 In the following April 
Salusbury was again seeking Cecil’s ear. His opponents had stayed 
a suit in the star chamber in which Thelwall was plaintiff and 
Sir John Lloyd, Captain Salusbury, and others of their faction 
defendants. It ‘makes many of these parts of the country,’ he 

1 Dasent, Acts of the Privy Council, xxxii. 342, 374, 379, 380. 

2 Cf. Hatfield MSS. xii. 118, where in April 1602 Salusbury writes: ‘I did yield 
myself to the Lords to put up and bear with such private injuries.’ As the star 
chamber suits were going on in February 1602 the yielding can hardly have been on the 
occasion of his appearance before the council in the previous November, and conse- 
quently may refer to dropping his election suit in the star chamber. 

3 D’Ewes’s Journals, pp. 627-8, 636-7, 638-9; Return of Members of Parliament, 
i. 441. 


4 Hatfield MSS. xi. 489. 
® Cf. List of Sheriffs (Public Record Office, Lists and Indexes, no. ix), p. 251. 
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wrote, ‘to doubt that, be their transgressions never so outrageous, 
yet they ean stop all courses of law’; and he expressed his alarm 
at the danger to justice in ‘the magistrates and officers being 
sought still to be made of one side’. In July he was disturbed at 
the prospect of Trevor and Lloyd becoming the two deputy- 
lieutenants of the shire, and he begged Cecil, apparently with 
success, to recommend him for the office. There was new reason for 
taking care that one faction should not monopolize power in the 
county, for a kinsman of Salusbury’s had just been slain by 
the servants of Fulk Lloyd, presumably the person whose name 
appears in Salusbury’s election suit. As late as November justice 
had not been done, owing, Salusbury said, to the partiality of the 
sheriff ; and it was, therefore, imperative that for the new year an 
impartial sheriff should be chosen. There is reason to think that 
care was given to the appointment.? Here, however, we lose trace 
of the feud. That it was dead is hard to believe. 

I turn to the Montgomery election of 1588. The story is con- 
tained in the star chamber suit lodged by the unsuccessful candi- 
date, Arthur Price of Vaynor, against the sheriff, Jenkin Lloyd 
of Berthlloid.* The successful candidate was Edward Herbert, 
grandfather of the famous Lord Herbert of Cherbury.* He was the 
brother-in-law of Price, by his marriage with Elizaleth Price, and 
father-in-law of Lloyd. 

At the time of the election Herbert was 75 years old, an ancient, 
grave gentleman, reputed to be the best man of living and govern- 
ment in the shire, ‘ a better commonwealth man ’, his supporters 
said, than Price. Lloyd asserted that for forty years past Herbert 
had at all times carried the voices of the freeholders in the county 
election either for himself or for such others as he thought con- 
venient at his pleasure to supply that place ;° and in point of fact 
he had sat for the county in every parliament since March 1553, 
with the exception of the three—1572, 1584, 1586—preceding the 
parliament with which we are concerned. In these three parlia- 


1 Hatfield MSS. xii. 118. ? Ibid., pp. 263-4, 342, 391, 467-8, 497. 

5 The extant documents of the case are in three bundles, containing : P 57/30, bill ; 
answer ; replication ; interrogatories for defendant’s witnesses (23 questions) ; exami- 
nations of these witnesses (56 were examined) ; interrogatories for plaintiff's witnesses 
(17 questions) ; examinations of these witnesses (71 were examined) ; letter from two 
of the commissioners appointed to take witnesses’ evidence, complaining of the be- 
haviour of the other two commissioners, the former obviously being the plaintiff's 
nominees and the latter the defendant’s (it appears that the four commissioners sat at 
Poole from 3-17 April 1589 taking evidence) ; writ to these four appointing them to 
take witnesses’ evidence: P 25/34, interrogatories for defendant ; his answer to these : 
P 67/2, defendant’s rejoinder. As the membranes containing the evidence of wit- 
nesses on both sides are numbered, reference will be made to the number, but it should 
be noted that they are frequently in the wrong order. 

* W. R. Williams, Parliamentary History of Wales, p. 147, is proved by this election 
case to be wrong in his identification of the member. 

° P 57/30, interrogatories for Lloyd’s witnesses, question 22; ibid., Lloyd’s wit- 
nesses, mm. 27, 3’. 
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ments the members were John Price of Newtown, the elder brother 
of Arthur Price, Richard Herbert, eldest son of Edward and father 
of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, and Oliver Lloyd of Leighton.! One 
witness—it is true, he was only 33 years old, but the sentiment is 
significant—said he had never heard that any one contended with 
Edward Herbert before the election of 1588.2; In short, the county 
seat was virtually in Herbert’s pocket. It continued to be in the 
family pocket. With the single exception of 1593, when perhaps 
Herbert’s approaching death—he died in May—kept his family by 
him, a Herbert sat for the county until the Long Parliament. 

Their influence was not confined to the county seat. A Herbert 
sat frequently for the borough of Montgomery during the century 
from 1542, and it is likely enough that as owner of Montgomery 
Castle Edward Herbert controlled the borough as well as the county. 
If John Price owed the county seat to his support in 1572, he 
probably also owed the borough seat to it in 1563, as his brother 
Arthur no doubt did in 1571. In 1572 and 1588 the member was 
Roland Pugh, who was one of Herbert’s chief supporters in the 
county election of 1588. There can be little or no doubt that in 
1588, when the county was divided into two parties, it was 
Herbert’s influence which secured him his seat, and as likely as not 
the same is true of 1572. In 1584 and 1586 a Herbert sat for the 
borough, and consequently it looks as though the family influence 
prevailed in six consecutive parliaments. When they liked, as 
between 1621 and 1626, the Herberts could keep the seat in the 
family for four successive parliaments. 

Arthur Price is described by Herbert’s side as a young gentle- 
man, a description that must be relative. He was said not to be 
so fit a person, being a younger brother, to represent the county. 
But his family was all-powerful in the hundred of Newtown, and he 
himself boasted that Edward Herbert had augmented both his 
credit and friendship in the county by marrying a Price. Price’s 
own first wife was a Bourchier, Lady Bridget, daughter of the second 
earl of Bath. As we have seen, he had represented the borough of 
Montgomery in 1571, and his elder brother, John, who was his 
lieutenant in the election of 1588, had sat both for the county and 
the borough. 

It is not clear how he and Herbert came to stand against each 
other in 1588. In his bill of complaint Price merely adopted the 
formula that, after due consideration, it was generally bruited and 
reported through the county by the greatest number of freeholders 


1 Cf. Return of Members of Parliament, part I; Browne Willis, Notitia Parlia- 
mentaria, vol.iii. In P 57/30, Lloyd’s witnesses, m. 7, it is said that the members on 
all three occasions, 1572, 1584, 1586, were men Herbert liked. 

2 Ibid. m. 6Y. 

® His age is not given, but his elder brother, John, gave his own age as 50 in his 
evidence, P 57/30, Price’s witnesses, m. 40. 
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that they had disposition to elect him, and that this report reach- 
ing the sheriff and Herbert, they and others, of ill will towards him, 
conspired together to secure his defeat. The story will not do. 
Price and his friends and servants at first announced, by letter and 
visitation, that the rivel candidate was to be Roland Pugh, and 
they canvassed Herbert’s friends and kinsmen, telling them that 
Price had secured the good will of Sir Edward Herbert, of Edward 
Herbert himself, and of the latter’s son, Richard. It is difficult to 
dismiss this as sheer effrontery, the more so as it was partially 
successful. Apparently an elector felt more or less bound to a 
candidate once he had promised him his vote, and it was unusual to 
revolt. ‘ Revolt’ is, in fact, the word used by some of Herbert’s 
supporters in describing how they went back on their promise to 
Price when they found that Herbert was standing. But if some 
revolted, a number of Herbert’s nearest kinsmen, friends, followers, 
and tenants, who would fain have voted the other way, are said to 
have voted for Price because of their promise.? 

It looks very much as though Herbert did not at first intend to 
stand. After all, he was an old man, he had not sat in the last three 
parliaments, and unless he immediately announced his intention to 
the contrary there was every reason for Price to believe that some 
one else would be his rival and that he might count on his kinship 
to secure the Herbert backing. If this be so, then we must assume 
that it was Price’s enemies, under the leadership perhaps of the 
sheriff, who brought Edward Herbert into the field. And their 
reason for doing so may have been that Pugh was too weak a 
candidate to compete with Price. They got rid of him by giving 
him the borough seat. Once Herbert entered the contest the 
prestige of the family was at stake, and this fact alone would ex- 
plain the acrimony of the election, the tricks to which the sheriff 
and Herbert stooped, and the latter’s promise—if the charge is 
a true one—to save the sheriff from all troubles and harms that 
might follow his actions.? Price in turn, there is some reason to 
suppose, became the rather reluctant instrument of a revolt against 
Herbert power ; at any rate his supporters seemed to think it 
necessary to threaten that they would never back him again if he 
acquiesced in the tricks which finally lost him the election.* 

The canvassing of the electorate, in which the sheriff took part 
on Herbert’s behalf, was carried out on an elaborate and methodical 
system. On both sides careful lists, or schedules, were prepared of 
the freeholders inhabiting in their several allotments within each 
hundred, promise of whose voices the canvassers had secured ; and 
these lists, as we shall see later, were afterwards used in taking the 

 P 57/30, Lloyd’s witnesses, mm. 2°, 5’, 6%, 7, 20, 27%. 


* Ibid., Price’s bill. Lloyd denies the charge in his examinations, P 25/34. 
* P 57/30, Price’s witnesses, m. 14. 
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poll. Morgan Glynn of Glynn, cousin-german to Lloyd—a rather 
muddle-headed, garrulous supporter of Herbert’s whose inability 
to answer a question concisely serves us well 4—tells how he, 
Richard Herbert of Park, and others prepared such a list for the 
hundred of Llanidlos. And Sir Edward Herbert, lord of Powis, 
lent his support by ordering the bailiffs of his manors to canvass 
their freeholders.2, On Price’s side, Oliver Lloyd of Leighton, 
through his servants, canvassed the most part of 380 freeholders in 
three hundreds, while a second supporter secured 90 freeholders in 
one of these hundreds and 120 in another.? Once more there is talk 
of the creation of voters. A gentleman of Llanvilling, a witness for 
Lloyd, names four persons of his hundred who, so far as he knew, 
did not possess forty-shilling freeholds, ‘saveing that he heard yt 
reported that some of them had leases of John Vaughan Esquier 
for terme of lyves collorably the day next before the ellection °.4 

The county court was to be held at Montgomery on 26 October. 
As the day drew near tempers got on edge. In view of the armed 
preparations which he said were being made on the other side, the 
sheriff took the advice of two lawyers about the expediency of 
going armed to the election.’ Probably he also consulted them 
about the devices that were open to him to make the election go as 
he wished. One of Price’s witnesses heard a brother-in-law and 
servant of Herbert’s declare that though Price had a thousand 
freeholders more, yet Herbert would be returned,® and Richard 
Vaughan, meeting some of Price’s followers on their way to the 
election, told them to get them home like fools seeing that they 
should not carry the knightship of the shire.’ 

Reports of this nature put Price on his guard and led him to 
take precautions against the sheriff holding the county court in the 
castle of Montgomery § or, alternately, capturing the shire hall. As 
the sheriff and his party rode into Montgomery along the Newtown 
road on the eve of the election they saw about a hundred ‘ light 
and desperate persons, weaponed and quarrelsome ’, who were led 
by a captain and other officers and paid by Price, stationed between 
the road and the castle. They remained there all night and part 
of the next day, and broke down the bridge leading to the castle 
to prevent access to it. In the town itself another group of armed 
men guarded the shire hall all night.® 


1 P. 57/30. The membranes containing his evidence are out of place. They are 35, 
37, 39, 44, on which last the evidence starts. 
2 Ibid., Lloyd’s witnesses, mm.37,2,5. * Ibid., Price’s witnesses, m.30, and cf. m. 14. 
Ibid., Lloyd’s witnesses, m. 29. 5 Tbid., Price’s witnesses, m. 46. 
Ibid. m. 14, and cf. mm. 15, 19Y, 24, 38. 
Ibid. m. 13, ‘ fooles’ was first written, and then ‘ unwysmen ’ substituted. 
P 25/34, interrogatories for Lloyd, question 14. Lloyd denied any such intention 
in his examination. 
® P 57/30, Lloyd’s interrogatories for his witnesses, question 17; ibid., Lloyd's 
witnesses, mm. 3, 27, 37. 
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That night, Morgan Glynn tells us,! he and the sheriff went to 
bed together. He rose before daylight and, leaving the sheriff in 
his lodging in company with Richard Herbert and other gentlemen, 
repaired to Edward Herbert’s house, Blackhall. There he found 
Herbert and other friends, and accompanied by the main body of 
their supporters they went towards the booth or shire hall. As 
they were coming down from the churchyard, they met the sheriff’s 
party by the market house and stopped while he made a proclama- 
tion for keeping the peace. He had just made a similar proclama- 
tion by the shire hall, where Price and his followers were. During 
the halt Richard Herbert of Llyssen took a view of the rival com- 
panies and reported that theirs was the greater, even though some 
three to four hundred of the men at the shire hall belonged to them. 
At the same moment one of Price’s side was taking a view.2, He 
arrived at the opposite conclusion, and one optimist can be let 
cancel the other. 

The sheriff returned to a hasty breakfast, after which he came 
to the shire hall. Some of Price’s followers—part foreigners, part 
no freeholders at all, so it is said—were standing guard over the 
door, armed with weapons. The sheriff bade them begone and 
allow free entrance. He then entered the hall, went to the bench, 
and caused the county court to be set and proclaimed. There were 
probably about two thousand persons present, overflowing into the 
streets, some above the hall, some below, and some on each side. 
After certain actions had been called, the sheriff’s clerk read the 
election writ and the sheriff declared its effect in English, requiring 
the freeholders to nominate and choose a knight. Some cried 
‘ Herbert ! ’, others ‘ Price ! ’, and the cries were taken up by those 
without, whereupon grew great confusion, contention, and hurly- 
burly, men knocking and beating the hall with their feet. Some 
light and unruly persons, says Glynn, imagining that the company 
within the hall had fallen to violence, rushed upon the doors, while 
others began to quarrel and brawl, being desperately bent and 
more desirous of brabblement and contention than of any civil 
government.® 

Price’s side claims that in this ‘ general election ’—a term 
most of the witnesses use—they easily had a preponderance 
of voices. They ‘did in a manner’, says one witness, ‘cleane 
drowne the voices that cryed “ Herbert, Herbert” ’ ;* and Price 
himself puts his majority at between five and six hundred. How- 
ever, the sheriff decided upon a poll, saying, ‘ Gentlemen, I do take 
these voices to be equall or indifferent and therefore I will make 
tryall by the poles, and the readiest way I think to be thus—and so 


1 P 57/30, Lloyd’s witnesses, mm. 44-44’. 2 Jbid., Price’s witnesses, m. 23. 
3 Ibid., Lloyd’s answer ; ibid., Lloyd’s witnesses, mm. 3, 8, 9, 11, 44¥. 
4 Ibid., Price’s witnesses, m. 30%. 
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I am advised by counsaill ; to call the hundredes of the shire in 
order and so to make tryall of the greater nomber.’ 4 

He is scarcely to be blamed for his decision. On each side there 
were many persons not entitled to vote, who for good will, as one 
witness puts it, did cry or make voice with their friends.2 One of 
Price’s followers says that there were forty persons from the parish 
of Montgomery who had no title to vote, but were in Herbert’s 
company.’ On the other hand, a witness actually names fifty-four 
from one parish in the hundred of Newtown who gave their voices 
for Price, but did not possess forty-shilling freeholds ; 4 and Price’s 
side seems implicitly to admit of sixty—though no more—from 
this hundred. Glynn puts the number of ineligible voters on 
Price’s lists for the hundred of Llanidlos at sixty,5 and Richard 
Herbert of Park estimates the grand total of insufficient free- 
holders and foreigners present for Price at two to three hundred, 
no doubt an exaggeration.® 

Price, in fact, does not seem to have objected seriously, if at all, 
to a poll. For a time it was doubtful whether the election would 
proceed or have to be abandoned owing to the disturbance outside 
the hall. From one of the windows the sheriff made a proclamation 
for keeping the peace and sent certain justices out to quell the 
brawl. But it increased rather than diminished, and he says that 
he would have adjourned the court, and certified the cause for doing 
so, had not Edward Herbert earnestly entreated him to continue, 
and Richard Herbert of Llyssen, John Price, and others gone out 
and restored order.’ 

Now came the arrangements for taking the poll. The hall was 
cleared of all but twelve to sixteen, chosen on each side to see fair 
play. Two gentlemen, John Price and Roland Pugh, the latter 
acting for Herbert, were chosen to keep the outer door of the hall at 
the stair-foot, and two others, Lewis Blayney, who was Price’s 
nephew-in-law, and Morgan Glynn, to keep the door at the top of 
the stair. Another four, chosen two from each side, with the 
sheriff's clerks acting for Herbert, were appointed to book or 
register the names of the freeholders of every several hundred as 
they were perused and examined by polls. They were to compile 
duplicate lists. The freeholders themselves were called one at a 
time on the instruction of the sheriff, their names being taken from 
lists of his supporters which each candidate had prepared and 





* P 57/30, Price’s bill. John Price puts his brother’s majority at 400. His reason 
for believing this was that he had twice been sheriff of the county and knew the most 
part of the freeholders and had ‘ perused the rolles of the names of suche frehoulders as 
were present and gave their voyces with’ Price, and viewed ‘their persones with the 
soundes of their voices’. (Jbid., Price’s witnesses, m. 40.) 

? Ibid., Lloyd’s witnesses, m. 11. 3 [bid., Price’s witnesses, m. 19°. 

* Ibid., Lloyd’s witnesses, m. 6. 5 Ibid. m. 35¥. 

® Ibid. m. 27, Herbert gives his age as 54. * Ibid. m. 44°. 
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handed to the sheriff.1_ The main division was by hundreds. Each 
had its separate list of supporters, evidently drawn up during 
the canvassing and checked on the election day ; and each its 
party manager or managers.2? It was no doubt through these 
managers that the gentlemen at the outer door worked, who 
saw that the men were forthcoming when their names were 
called. The voters were merely ‘perused’ by the sheriff and their 
names registered, unless the other side challenged their suf- 
ficiency, when they were sworn on the holy evangelist touching 
the yearly value of their freehold in the county, and a note 
entered against their names to the effect that they had been 
sworn.’ 

The main question was the order in which to call the freeholders. 
Several suggestions were made by Price’s side. One old gentleman 
of seventy-six, Thomas Williams of Great Willaston in Shropshire, 
who had been a justice of the peace and high sheriff in the county 
of Montgomery and had stood in election for parliament there, 
urged the sheriff to divide the voters into two companies and so 
peruse and examine them by the polls—presumably taking one 
from each side alternately. He had seen this course employed at 
divisions in Shropshire.* Price and his leading supporters offered 
to deduct three hundred from their number, take their company 
aside, and if it were not still greater than Herbert’s then to pay 
Herbert one hundred pounds. They also suggested that the sheriff 
should take ‘a booke of all the names of the freeholders of the 
hundred of Machinlleth and the lyke booke of the hundred of 
Newtowne ’, and call the electors, one from each hundred alter- 
nately ; and so on throughout the county. The sheriff rejected all 
their proposals. The court was his, he said, and he would proceed 
as pleased himself, but would do justice or else the law was open to 
take remedy against him.5 

It matters little whether the sheriff thought, as he said he did, 
that it would have been dangerous to divide the electors into two 
rival companies. His intentions were fixed, and it was not by any 
question of expediency. He was determined to call the hundred of 
Machynlleth first. His excuse for doing so was that Machynlleth 
was the farthest hundred from the town of Montgomery and con- 
sequently, when county courts were held at that town, it was 


1 P 57/30, Price’s witnesses, m. 40. John Price says that the sheriff refused to call 
the freeholders one for one from each side ‘ accordinge to the scedules or papers 
conteyninge the names of the said frehoulders to him [the sheriff] . . . then and there 
deleyvered’. Also cf. ibid., Lloyd’s witnesses, mm. 9Y, 11. 

* e.g. the bailiff of the hundred of Machynlleth called Herbert’s voters from that 
hundred, at the poll. (Jbid. m. 35.) 

3 Ibid. mm. 9Y, 35, 44%. 

* Ibid., Price’s witnesses, m. 23. Williams was sheriff of Montgomery in 1559-60 
and apparently sheriff of Shropshire in 1581-2. (Cf. List of Sheriffs, pp. 263, 119.) 

° P 57/30, Price’s witnesses, m. 47. 
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customary to call actions from there first.1_ Perhaps it was, though 
the custom was not such common knowledge that all his own 
witnesses, whom he asked to confirm it, could do so ;?_ but grant- 
ing the custom, there was a difference between legal actions and 
parliamentary elections, and the plain truth was that Machynlleth 
was Herbert’s country, where he dwelt and his greatest strength in 
voters lay. Price’s strong suit was the hundred of Newtown, and 
the principle of selection adopted by the sheriff enabled him to 
postpone calling the freeholders from there until, as we shall see, 
he gave up calling at all. 

The sheriff’s intention was first to call all the freeholders on 
Herbert’s side from Machynlleth, and then, for anything we know 
to the contrary, to call Price’s supporters in the same hundred. 
Naturally enough, Price wanted to play his best card against 
Herbert’s. He was in a state of revolt against the sheriff's decision, 
suspicious of his every move. Thus it happened that after the first 
of Herbert’s voters had been perused and a second called, John 
Price at the outer door let in a man from the hundred of Newtown, 
whose name the clerks for his party proceeded to record; and 
he continued to do this, letting in one from Newtown for every 
one from Machynlleth. Complaint was made to the sheriff, 
who demanded to know what warrant Price’s clerks had to keep 
a court there while he kept another where he sat. He ordered 
them to give over recording the names of any except such as were 
called by him and either perused or allowed by oath to be sufficient 
electors. For a time they persisted, notwithstanding his order, 
until, after arguments and cross-speeches, the sheriff promised 
to peruse Price’s supporters in Machynlleth immediately after 
Herbert’s, and before proceeding to another hundred. To this at 
length Price yielded.’ 

After all the names had been registered for Machynlleth 
another attempt was made to have the hundred of Newtown called,’ 
but the sheriff insisted on calling the two adjoining hundreds, 
Mathravall and Llanvilling. In one of these, Mathravall, Edward 
Herbert’s son, Richard, lived. In the other, says Price, the number 
voting for him exceeded the number for Herbert by sixty.5 The 
tide was turning. 

But it was now four or five o’clock on the Sunday morning, and 
the sheriff had continued in the hall without meat, sleep, or rest 
since before nine o’clock the previous morning.’ He had already 
determined to finish after the third hundred. Seeing the day 
approached, he says, and being wearied by his long toil and dis- 
appointed for one reason and another in what he had thought to be 

? P57/30. Lloyd’s answer. 2 Ibid., Lloyd’s witnesses, mm. 3, 4, 8. 


3 Ibid. mm. 9Y, 35. * Jbid., Price’s witnesses, m. 23. 
5 Jbid., Price’s bill. ® Ibid., Lloyd’s answer. 
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the best course, he thought out another course for deciding the 
election. John Price tried to dissuade him from his intention, 
offering, if there were not three hundred sufficient freeholders more 
than Herbert’s who had given, and were ready to enter their names 
that they had given, their voices with Arthur Price, then he and 
all his friends would wholly give their voices with Herbert. He 
made a last offer when the sheriff had finished, asking him to 
choose any one out of five of the six remaining hundreds, and 
this hundred should make an end of the election. The sheriff 
refused.? 

It caused a great to-do. The men of Newtown who, with many 
others, were waiting in the lower part of the hall, called with a loud 
voice, ‘Price! Price !’, and other freeholders in the town, hearing 
the cry, assembled round the hall and called out for Price. The 
voices for Herbert, says old Thomas Williams, were scarcely heard 
at all ;* and Price—though his mortification must have upset his 
sense of numbers—declares that there were at least 1,400 of his 
supporters there from the uncalled hundreds. They comprised, he 
said, the greatest number of gentlemen and people of substance 
and valour, and took the injury great that the mountain people 
of those three hundreds should have such privilege and they be 
utterly rejected. They were restrained from quarrelling with 
difficulty. The sheriff was asked to make an indenture for Price’s 
election, but refused, and ordering every one to put away his 
weapons took his departure.* 

Afterwards he returned Herbert as knight of the shire. He 
used a strange argument to justify himself. He estimated, he said, 
the whole number of freeholders who had given their voices at the 
acclamation as about sixteen or seventeen hundred. In the three 
hundreds he examined, 420 allowable electors voted for Herbert, 
and the latter in addition gave him notes and schedules containing 
about 600 names of supporters in the uncalled hundreds, asking 
him to summon and peruse them. He was moved in consequence 
to believe that Herbert had been chosen by the greater number.® 

We shall be in a position to judge of this sophistry later. For 
the moment let us ask whether there is any reason to think that the 
sheriff ever intended to complete the poll. Progress was extremely 
slow. Only 760 votes were registered—420 for Herbert, 340 for 
Price.6 Allowance must be made for the time spent over rejected 
votes, the number of which, or even the existence, is nowhere 


1 It is worth noting the way this is put, indicating that the acclamation was regarded 
as the election, and the poll merely as a way of discovering what had happened at the 
acclamation. 

* P 57/30, Price’s bill and his witnesses, mm. 13, 40%; P 25/34, interrogatories 
for Lloyd, question 19. 

* P 57/30, Price’s witnesses, m. 23. 4 Ibid., Price’s bill. 

° Ibid., Lloyd’s answer. 6 P 25/34, Lloyd’s examination. 
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indicated. On the other hand, for most electors no oath could have 
been needed, and they had only to file past the sheriff. Each side 
blamed the other for the delay. That Price’s doorkeepers were 
obstructive in the early stages of the poll is certain. One man says 
that he and another of Herbert’s voters were not allowed to pass 
until they had been called three or four times, and the other voter 
was violently rushed and cast down to the ground near the door. 
Such incidents, however, must have happened when the Newtown 
voters were being irregularly registered. Once agreement had been 
reached on this, and apart from an altercation or two, Price’s side 
had every reason to expedite the poll. Herbert’s voters came in 
slowly, says Price, being oftentimes called, and the sheriff waiting 
forthem. His own came quickly. It is difficult to believe that the 
sheriff ever intended the poll to be completed. 

Another reason given for discontinuing the poll was the scarcity 
of food in Montgomery, in consequence of which many freeholders 
had gone home.? There can be no doubt about the scarcity, but 
the argument is in the nature of a boomerang. In a town con- 
trolled by Herbert it was the other side that suffered most, and 
apparently the victuallers of the town were ordered only to lodge 
men brought to them by certain followers of Herbert’s.? As a 
matter of fact, there is really no proof that many men were driven 
home by want of food. 

When it comes to discussing the number of voters who were at 
Montgomery we flounder in contradictions. Let us take the whole 
electorate first. The sheriff’s clerk, Edward Bluck, had been re- 
corder or sheriff's clerk in the county for two years or more, during 
which time he had the keeping of the books of sufficient freeholders; 
he had been present at the great sessions, sheriff’s tourns, county 
courts, and other queen’s courts. On the basis of this knowledge 
and experience, he estimates the number of sufficient freeholders in 
the county at about 1,600.4 Richard Herbert of Park, who had 
twice been sheriff, puts it at 1,600 or 1,700.5 This, as already men- 
tioned, was the sheriff’s estimate of the number at the election. 
Bluck also gives the approximate number in each of the six un- 
called hundreds. His figures are: Newtown 260; Montgomery 
160 ; Cawrse 160; Pool 120; Llanidlos 220 ; Deyther 120.6 They 
can be compared with the estimates of other followers of Herbert. 
Two give a range of 260-80 for Newtown.’ For Cawrse the bailiff 
of the hundred puts the number at 140—60, while a former bailiff puts 
it at 110.8 A witness who had formerly been bailiff of Pool for six 

1 P 57/30, Lloyd’s witnesses, mm. 8, 8’. ? Ibid., Lloyd’s answer. 

5 Ibid., Price’s witnesses, mm. 13, 19,50. The last witness says that Price’s electors 
felt the smart of the shortage, for they had access to only four houses in the town. 

* Ibid., Lloyd’s witnesses, m. 9Y. 

5 Ibid. m. 27%. ® Ibid. m. 9¥. 

7 Ibid. mm. 6, 9. 8 Ibid. mm. 9, 22. 
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or seven years gives 140 and no more for that hundred : he never 
could find above that number to serve the queen in the great 
sessions, quarter sessions, and other courts. Nor could he, as bailiff 
of Deyther, find more than 100 in that hundred, and even to find 
this number he was several times driven to search narrowly.! 

Now, even assuming that very few freeholders stayed at home— 
though a few certainly did, intimidated or induced to do so by one 
side or the other *—neither the election figures claimed by Herbert 
nor those by Price can in any reasonable way be squared with a 
total electorate of 1,600—-1,700.3 Probably the solution of the 
difficulty is that there was a fair number of what we may call 
marginal freeholders, ‘ insufficient ’ when it was a question of doing 
the queen’s service, but ‘ sufficient ’ when it came to voting in an 
election. In this number, we may guess, were those whom the 
sheriff's witnesses say were sworn and voted for Price, though 
their freeholds were not worth forty shillings. 

I turn to examine the number of voters claimed by each side. 
According to the sheriff, 420 were registered for Herbert in the 
three hundreds that he called, and in addition Herbert handed in 
about 600 further names. The 600 is dissected by Glynn. He 
canvassed for Herbert in the hundred of Llanidlos and puts his 
supporters here at about 200. For the other uncalled hundreds his 
figures are: Newtown 80; Montgomery 100; Cawrse 120; Pool 
80; Deyther 16.4 That is, if we take Bluck’s figures of the 
electorate in these hundreds, he gives Herbert a majority in four 
out of the six. But this makes nonsense of the offer which John 
Price is said to have made on behalf of the other side, namely, to 
take any one out of five of the six uncalled hundreds and let that 
hundred decide the election. 

On Price’s side we have the estimate of his brother John. For 
twenty-six years he had been deputy-steward within the lordship 
of Kedewen, which included all the hundred of Newtown except 
one small parish. He therefore knew in effect all the freeholders 
and what most could expend by the year. He says that there were 
320 freeholders of Newtown present for Price, of whom 260 were 
forty-shilling freeholders. This number he saw pass to the shire 
hall while he was standing at the stair-foot to have their names 
recorded after they had given their voices—in the acclamation— 
with Price.5 Another witness confirms the number.® It is obvious 
that this 260, plus the 80 claimed for Herbert in the hundred, will 
not square with a total electorate of 260-80. 

From the hundreds of Cawrse, Pool, and Deyther, Oliver Lloyd 

’ P 57/30, Lloyd’s witnesses, m. 10. 2 Ibid., Price’s witnesses, m. 40Y. 

* It is a palpable absurdity when Herbert’s followers, as Richard Herbert of Park, 
say that about 1,100 out of 1,600—1,700 were for Herbert. 


* P 57/30, Lloyd’s witnesses, m. 37. 
5 Ibid., Price’s witnesses, m. 40. ® Ibid. m. 24. 
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of Leighton says that there were 380 and odd for Price. His 
servants canvassed most of them and viewed them or most of them 
at the election. Moreover, he had perused the papers or schedules 
of Price’s supporters in every hundred and conferred with some of 
the best gentry of every hundred touching their sufficiency, 
arriving—let us note in passing—at the conclusion that Price had 
a majority in the whole county of 300.1 In the case of these three 
hundreds, also, the figures will not square. Taking Bluck’s total 
of 400 sufficient freeholders for the three, Price’s side claims 380 
of them, Herbert’s 216. 

In conclusion, let us compare the total claims. For Herbert’s 
side they are 420 registered votes, plus—taking Glynn’s figure— 
596, making a total of 1,016. Price has 340 registered votes, plus 
260 in Newtown, and 380 in the three hundreds just mentioned. 
There remain the hundreds of Montgomery and Llanidlos, for 
which his witnesses give no figures. His rivals leave him a possible 
80, bringing his total to 1,060, but making allowance for including 
the rival side’s figures for these hundreds we must state his total as 
something over 1,100. 

The figures have their interest, but the degree of exaggeration 
is not constant, and if we must judge between the disputants, then 
it is the sheriff’s behaviour which must direct judgement. He 
canvassed for Herbert and his clerks acted for him in the election. 
He perused Herbert’s voters before he perused those for Price. He 
called the hundred where Herbert’s greatest strength lay and 
abandoned the poll before calling the one where Price’s strength 
lay. It was the behaviour neither of an impartial official nor of 
a partisan who was confident of victory. And its explanation is 
simple. Play fair, play foul, in Montgomery a Herbert had to win. 


J. E. NEALE. 


1 P 57/30, Price’s witnesses, m. 42. 





The Stuart Game Prerogative 


T is a commonplace that the royal prerogative as handed down 
by the Tudors to James I was wide-reaching and undefined, 
so much so that in the ship-money trial (1637) Sir John Bankes 
could say with some truth: ‘whatsoever was not granted from 
the crown remaineth in the person of the king.’ } 

By no means the least important category of the king’s powers 
centred in the system of game laws, at that time an institution 
designed to provide exclusive privilege for the rulers in matters of 
sport. William the Conqueror had arrogated to himself the right 
to carve out districts, the ‘forests’, where no one might pursue the 
beasts of the chase without royal permission, and he and his 
successors exercised this prerogative so freely that they sprinkled 
the country with forests to a number estimated at sixty-nine, 
covering a very wide area.? To these, either from generosity or 
from political necessity, they had added special sporting privileges 
or franchises granted to subjects under the name of chases, parks, 
and free warrens. Almost every landed gentleman of any con- 
sequence had, at one time, possessed some such exclusive privilege 
in his own lands and sometimes in the lands of others. Finally, to 
confine the possession of sporting privilege to the aristocracy, a 
series of statutes beginning in 1390 had established property 
qualifications excluding artisans and the baser sort of people 
from the amusements suited only for their betters. In this way 
there had grown up an extremely complex system of forests, 
franchises, and game statutes confining sport to the governing 
classes. 

Manifestly, the statutes apart, this system rested upon the pre- 
rogative of the king. William I created the New Forest out of the 
plenitude of his power. Magna Carta shows the king claiming a 
right not only of establishing forests at will but of making pre- 
serves of any kind wherever he pleased ;* and Bracton, while 

1 Complete Collection of State Trials, ed. Cobbett (1809), iii. 1023, 1083. 

? Edward Coke, The Fourth Part of the Institutes of the Lawes of England (1669), 
p. 319; Select Pleas of the Forest, ed. G. J. Turner (Publications of the Selden Society, 
xili. 1901), exii—exiii. 

* 13 Ric. II, c. 13. 


* Sections 47, 48. Select Charters and Other Illustrations of English Constitutional 
History, ed. Stubbs (9th edition, Oxford, 1913), p. 298. 
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suggesting that natural law gave wild animals to the first taker, 
admitted that in England they were strictly speaking the property 
of the king! John Manwood, too, writing at the end of the six- 
teenth century, recognized a very extensive royal hunting right,? 
and, indeed, it seems difficult to explain the granting of franchises 
unless on the theory that they were exceptions carved out of the 
king’s general privilege of hunting game wherever he pleased. 

When James I took over the government he found that the 
game prerogative had fallen into a decline. Strong monarch and 
weak alike had permitted the decay of the king’s forest rights, 
for the Tudor despots had considered the support of their sub- 
jects more important than the literal maintenance of their rights, 
and Henry VIII, when he wished to create a forest at Hampton 
Court, had proceeded by act of parliament.2 By the end of the 
sixteenth century the forest laws were commonly regarded as 
obsolete.* As for a general control over all game, the later Tudors 
had had little interest in so invidious a pretension. Queen Eliza- 
beth undoubtedly indulged a keen taste for field sports, but she 
contented herself with ensuring the little that she needed for her- 
self and did not attempt seriously to police game throughout the 
kingdom.’ It was this moribund prerogative, a claim to the per- 
sonal control of the game everywhere in England and to the right of 
hunting wherever the king pleased, that James I attempted to 
restore to a state of health and vigour. 

The first of the Stuarts had not only an exalted conception of 
the kingship, but he also took the greatest interest in sport. Hardly 
had he appeared in England, when the Venetian ambassador re- 
ported that the king, engrossed in stag-hunting, left all business to 
the English statesmen. The practical eyes of Venice saw a royal 
sportsman sunk in ‘a lethargy of pleasures ’.6 This absorption 
continued to some degree for several years, and—even to the point 
of bathing his gouty feet in the hot gore of every stag or buck as 
soon as it was killed, according to the medical lore of the day— 
James showed himself from first to last an enthusiast.’ 


' Henry de Bracton, De Legibus et Consuetudinibus Angliae, ed. G. E. Woodbine 
(New Haven, 1922), ii. 42, fo. 8: ‘quae nunc sunt ipsius regis de iure civili et non 
communia ut olim’. . 

? John Manwood, A Treatise and Discourse of the Lawes of the Forrest (London, 
1598), fo. 8. 

3 W.S. Holdsworth, A History of English Law (1922), i. 102. 

* Manwood, op. cit., preface and dedication : cf. Petit-Dutaillis, Studies and Notes 
Supplementary to Stubbs’ Constitutional History (University of Manchester Publications, 
Manchester, 1914), ii. 244. 

5 The king alleged in 1604 that there had been a great laxity with regard to game 
offences in the previous reign and that the game then had been less carefully preserved 
on account of the age of Queen Elizabeth (Cal. of State Papers, Domestic, Addenda, 
1580-1625, p. 451). ® Cal. of State Papers, Venetian, 1603-7, x. 70, 90. 

7 Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1619-23, pp. 53, 56; cf. Cal. of State Papers, Ven., 
xii. 332, and James I, Basilikon Doron (Edinburgh, 1599), pp. 144-5. 
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This interest he carried into parliament to secure new statutes, 
adding to and revising the game code according to his ideas of 
propriety in sport. Parliament was induced to require free- 
holders to possess an income of forty pounds a year if they would 
kill game ; persons with life estates must have twice as much ; and 
all others must have four hundred pounds in personal property. 
From these statutes, inconsistent and defective though they were, 
dates the strength of the modern English game system. 

Even with these severe measures, which by themselves might 
prove ineffective, James could not rest content. To him the sup- 
ply of game was a personal matter. Moreover, the maintenance of 
privilege in sport was a part of the social and political system 
of the day, and so a matter which commanded the most careful 
attention of the government. The king made it plain that wherever 
he went he expected to find game according to his taste. At the 
very beginning of his reign he issued royal proclamations against 
unlawful sport, so phrased that it seemed he claimed exclusively 
all the game in England.? He informed the gentlemen of Bedford- 
shire in 1616 that they must remedy the scarcity in that county 
under pain of his heavy displeasure. He expressly commanded 
that the occupants of arable land in Hertfordshire should not 
plough their fields in narrow ridges or allow swine to go unringed, 
lest they root holes such as would endanger the royal life and limb 
in hunting, and constables were ordered to take down the hedges 
between lands for a similar reason.* 

The king, of course, could administer this game system only 
through the agency of ntimerous government officials. Although 
the statutes provided their own machinery of justice, his personal 
interest called for the appointment of foresters, warreners, warders, 
parkers, gamekeepers, and other servants. Many of these had 
jurisdiction in the king’s demesne lands, where he occupied a 
position somewhat like that of any other gentleman. Such, for 
example, were the appointments of the earl of Rutland as keeper of 
the Park of Beskwood and Clipston for life, of Sir Robert Harley as 
keeper of the forests of Boringwood and Prestwood. Such were 
the grants in 1607 of the keeperships of the New Forest, Hyde Park, 
and Sherwood Forest to the earls of Southampton, Salisbury, and 
Shrewsbury, respectively. These favours from the king had a 
particular value, not only because of the salary but also by reason 
of the sporting privileges involved. Every forest or park required 


? 1-2 Jac. I, c. 27; 3 Jac. I, c. 13; 7 Jac. I, c. ll. 
* Proclamation of 16 May 1603, Cal. of State Papers, Dom. (James I), 1603-10, p. 8; 
letter from Viscount Cranborne to Thomas Lake, 9 March 1605, ibid., p. 203. 
* Ibid., 1611-18, p. 389. 
* Ibid., 1611-18, p. 488 (dated 12 October 1617). 
® Ibid., 1603-10, pp. 14, 94, 133, &e. 
* Ibid., 1603-10, pp. 344, 351. 
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its keeper, and every piece of the king’s own land must have a 
gamekeeper to guard against trespassers and encourage the game 
if there was to be sport. 

Associated with these not very significant appointments, and 
with difficulty distinguished from them, were a large number which 
have a totally different bearing. The moment that James put his 
foot on English soil they began to appear in the records. On 
25 May 1603, Oliver Cromwell, ‘Gentleman of the Privy Chamber’, 
was made keeper of the game in the forests of Weybridge, in Gaynes 
and Ramsey parks, throughout the counties of Huntingdon and 
Cambridge, and generally within five miles of Babraham in Cam- 
bridgeshire ; he was given authority to discover and seize guns, 
nets, or other instruments kept or used for the illegal destruction of 
game, and to prevent hunting and hawking by trespassers.2 In 
December 1603 the earl of Pembroke received a warrant to pre- 
serve ‘the king’s game’ in his division of Wiltshire. The earl of 
Southampton had a general game preserving authority through- 
out Hampshire ; Lord Cecil became keeper of the game in Herts, 
Essex, and Middlesex : Viscount Howard of Bindon received like 
authority in Dorset.* 

A slightly different type of warrant appeared in 1605, when Lord 
Lumley was given authority to preserve game and waterfowl within 
five miles around the manor of Nonsuch. Similarly, Sir Roger 
Aston was to preserve the king’s game about the manor of Eltham, 
Kent. Sir Nicholas Bacon, in 1607, received authority to preserve 
the king’s game within twelve miles of Thetford, with instructions 
to bring offenders before the king or his privy council ; William 
Fryer received a similar grant for the district within twelve miles of 
Hitchin, in Hertfordshire.‘ 

The details and actual wording of one of these gamekeeper’s 
warrants will throw a flood of light upon the legal theory and 
authority which lay at their base. On 27 November 1620 a 
warrant was issued to Sir Francis Fane and seven other gentlemen 
in these words : 


Whereas we understand that p[er]sons of meane qualitie in o[u]r counties 
of Northampton, Huntingdon, & Rutland doe usually comitt many disorders 
in hunting, traceing, and poatching with beagles, hounds, or mongrills, 
coursing w{i]th greyhounds, using setting-doggs, engins, or netts, shooting 
with crossebowes or gunnes, hunting or hawking at unseasonable tymes 
contrary to o[u]r severall lawes in these cases made and provided, and to 
the great decay & spoyle of the sev[e]ral games of hares, pheasants, 

1 For further examples see Cal. of State Papers Dom., 1603-10, pp. 230, 233, 236, 
271, 275, 285, &c. These offices, when given to persons of quality, were commonly 
performed by deputy. 

2 Ibid., Add., 1580-1625, pp. 424-5. 

3 Ibid., 1603-10, pp. 57, 58, 86, 96. 

* Ibid., 1603-10, pp. 220, 221, 387. Cf. J. P. Hore, The History of Newmarket, and 
the Annals of the Turf (London, 1886), i. 174, 260; ii. 35, 36. 
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partridges, ducks & other foules: We are graciously pleased, in speciall 
trust & confidence of yo[u]r care for the punishment hereof, to . . . appoint 
... you & every of you, to be overseers of the games aforesaid w[i]thin 
o[u]r sev[e]rall mannors of Colliweston, Cliffe, & Milton; and in & about 
the sev[e]ral townes Apthorpe, Cesterton, & Ketton or w[i]thin fyve miles 
compasse & distance from, in, & about the sev[e]rall mannors and townes 
aforsaid . . . These are therefore to will & require you & by vertue hereof 
to authorise you & every of you to p[ro]vide and give order by all lawfull 
meanes, that the said games of all sorts in the places & w[i]thin the limitts 
aforesaid be from henceforth carefully prfe]served & kept [for] o[uJr dis- 
porte at all tymes when we shall resort into these p[ar]ts. And likewyse to 
have a speciall care that no p[er]son whatsoever, doe from henceforth 
pr[e]sume to exercise hunting, coursing, or fowling w[i]thin the limitts 
aforesaid, w[i]thout o[u]r order, or some of yo[u]r speciall licence. And if 
any pr[e]sume contemptuously to offend therein not w[i]thstanding these 
o[u]r princely comandemf[en]t[s] we doe hereby give you & every of you 
full power, and authoritie, not onely to take, appr[e]hend, punish according 
to the statutes in that behalfe made and p[{ro]vided all & every such 
p[er]son or p[er]sons as shall so offend ; but also to take from such offend[e]rs 
any such doggs, greyhounds, netts, crossebowes, gunnes, or other theyr 
engins whatsoever kept or used by them for the destruction or disturbance 
of ye games aforesaid. And upon theyr refusall or denyall thereof to bynd 
them over to appeare before us or o[u]r counsell, to receive such punish- 
ment as we shall think fitt to inflict upon them for so high a contempt. 
Willing hereby & comanding all & singular other o[u]r officers & ministers 
to whome it doth or may appertayne, to be ayding and assisting unto you 
in the execution of the pr[e]misses. And these our letters shall be unto 
you & every of you, sufficient warrant & discharge in that behalfe." 


It is manifest from this document, and the numerous other 
appointments of gamekeepers, that the king had taken into his 
own hands the task of providing for a strict preservation of the 
game throughout the country. ‘Persons of meane qualitie’ were, 
as far as possible, to be excluded from sport not only in law but in 
actual fact. The laxity of Queen Elizabeth’s day, when the game 
laws had fallen into decay, had come to an end. Nor did James 
satisfy himself within the bounds of the statutes, for he was not 
acting merely as any country gentleman concerned only with his 
own estates. While many of the gamekeepers’ warrants referred 
to the game as ‘the king’s game’ and commanded its preservation 
for his own ‘disporte’, the authority which they gave was not by 
any means confined to the king’s own lands. In some cases it in- 
cluded whole counties; in others it extended over an area of 
a specified radius about a particular place.2_ The warrant to Sir 
Thomas Fane, typical of many, excluded everybody from sporting 
without the consent of the king or the gamekeepers. Offences 
against these commands of the king bore the character of contempt 
of the prerogative as well as that of transgressions against the 

1 Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 34217, fo. 6. * See supra, p. 242. 
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statutes ; and when the ordinary course of justice would not serve 
for punishment the culprits were ordered to appear before the 
king’s council. 

The king’s zeal for hunting did not, of course, extend to the 
point that he did sport everywhere in England, but he claimed the 
right of doing so wherever he pleased. Indeed, his sport was only 
an aspect of his right of purveyance. To insure a sufficiency of the 
royal pleasure, then, the king undertook to distribute among 
his favourites and among influential country gentlemen special 
authorities not only for enforcing the game laws but also for 
taking whatever additional measures seemed necessary to insure 
an adequate supply of ‘the king’s game’ and to prevent its destruc- 
tion by presumptuous persons who had not his privileges at heart. 

Whatever the theory, the country gentlemen saw in these 
gamekeeping authorities a means of increasing their own amuse- 
ments. Probably the king never intended that the words of his 
warrants be interpreted literally to the extent of excluding from 
sport the aristocracy themselves. In 1605 Lord Cranborne ex- 
pressed his regret that a proclamation for preserving the game at 
Thetford was phrased as though the king claimed all the game for 
his own,! but, on the whole, the gentry continued to have their 
sport with very little real inconvenience from the king. In fact the 
grant of a gamekeepership automatically provided the recipient 
with a licence to kill game, and gave him the power of authorizing 
all his friends likewise. A warrant issued in 1622 stated as much 
by appointing Sir John Hare to preserve the game in Norfolk with 
the express object of insuring sport for gentlemen and ‘persons 
of quality’ and excluding mean persons who were accustomed to 
keep lurchers and other poaching dogs. And when Abraham 
Williams wished to breed wild birds in his fishpond at Wimbledon, 
it seemed natural for him to apply for a gamekeeping authority in 
order to prevent their being shot, a procedure which clearly aimed 
at providing amusement, not for the king, but for Williams himself. 

Charles I abated neither the claims nor the practice of James 
in these matters. A champion of personal government, a jealous 
guardian of the royal rights, and a sportsman like his father, 
Charles was no less determined to make full use of his prerogatives, 
and gentlemen continued as eager as ever to receive favours.5 The 

1 Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1603-10, p. 203. 

? See e.g. supra, p. 243, the words in Sir Francis Fane’s warrant : ‘ or some of yo[u]t 
speciall licence ’. 

* Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1619-23, p. 403. 

* Ibid., 1623-5, p. 98. Compare the warrant to Sir Edward Cecil (6 December 
1623), p. 124. A number of other gamekeepers’ warrants dated in the reign of James I 
(many of them not indexed) are calendared as follows : ibid., 1603-10, pp. 43, 45; 1619 
-23, pp. 76, 92, 151, 172, 179, 303, 453, 455, 463, 472, 515, 520; 1623-5, pp. 105, 124, 
126, 135, 136, 137, 219, &c. 

5 See the petition of six gentlemen of Lancaster, 1626, ibid., Add., 1625-49, p. 182; 
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coveted warrants, long stereotyped in a recognized pattern so that 
only the details varied from one warrant to another,! issued forth 
from the clerk of the signet without a gap in their continuity. 

For judicial support, these warrants, and the game prerogative 
generally, did not depend upon the ordinary courts alone. No 
doubt most offences which came to notice at all were tried there, 
but both James and Charles considered the matter of game 
sufficiently important to receive the attention of the most powerful 
judicial body in the land. The destruction of game James roundly 
described as a contempt of the king.2, When a large number of deer 
belonging to Sir Edward Dymoke were killed by marauders, the 
star chamber did not hesitate to take up the matter.? In 1623 the 
king declared his intention personally to reprove offending gentle- 
men sportsmen, feeling apparently that the expression of his strong 
disapproval would serve as well as any punishment prescribed by 
law. Later Charles I showed his complete agreement with this 
position by issuing in 1634 a proclamation which forbade all 
persons ‘ of what degree or quality soever ’ to keep nets or other 
instruments for taking pheasants or partridges ‘ upon payne of his 
Majesties high displeasure, and such punishment as his Court of 
Star-Chamber shall think meet to inflict upon such delinquents for 
their contempt of his Majesties command.’5 

The evidence of an actual interference by that court in game 
matters, however, is missing. The only case which appears is that 
of Lord Savill, and in this it was the king’s own official who was 
heavily fined for exceeding his authority as gamekeeper. Sir John 
Jackson, with some friends, had gone hare hunting in Water 
Priston Fields with the consent of a certain Vavisour, who had a 
right of free warren there. Lord Savill, who had received the 
king’s gamekeeping authority in the district, met him there and 
assaulted him with such violence that he was fined £1,000 by star 
chamber. But the superiority of a right of free warren over a warrant 
for keeping the game was not settled, unless by implication, and in 


and the letter of Lady Pelham expressing thanks for the king’s warrant (1630), ibid., 
1629-31, p. 201. 

1 Ibid., Add., 1625-49, p. 204. For examples of gamekeepers’ warrants during 
Charles I’s reign see ibid., Add., 1625-49, pp. 204, 357, 484; 1625-6, pp. 90, 97, 195, 
540, 545, 547, &c., with numerous instances in the thirties. 

* See supra, pp. 242-3. Compare also the warrant given to Lord St. John, Cal. of 
State Papers, Dom., Add., 1580-1625, p. 481. 

3 Hist. MSS. Comm. Rep., XI Ith Report, Rutland MSS. i. 395. 

* Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1619-23, p. 606. 

®> Thomas Rymer, Foedera (London, 1732), xix. 584-5 (dated 11 December). The 
last paragraph of the proclamation ordered the attorney-general to prosecute in the 
star chamber accordingly in order that the offenders might ‘ receive condign punish- 
ment according to their demerits’. Another proclamation (7 October 1634) prohibited 
the keeping of setting dogs (used in netting partridges) and ordered the master of the 
hawks to kill all he could lay his hands on, and to destroy as well all partridge nets and 
snares. This, too, was indicated as a matter for the star chamber. Jbid. xix. 574-5. 
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any case both arose out of the same prerogative.! In short, the 
very paucity of game cases in the star chamber seems to argue that 
both James and Charles exercised their prerogative as far as it re- 
lated to the preservation of game rather by parading it in terrorem, 
and by employing the ordinary course of justice and the statute 
law, than by any extraordinary measures. Yet the abundance 
of game warrants, and the evidence which accompanies them, 
establishes beyond doubt the fact that the first two Stuarts infused 
into the game prerogative a very real vigour by the appointment 
of gamekeepers throughout the country. 

In respect to the privileged places known as forests and 
franchises they were unable to make such advances and could do 
no more than maintain their rights intact. The law books set out 
the theory of a royal power to afforest whatever lands the king 
pleased, and even described the procedure to be followed,? but in 
reality the creation of a forest by the king’s own authority could 
not be seriously maintained after the time of Henry VIII.2 The 
efforts of Charles during his period of personal rule to punish en- 
croachments on the forests rested, not on the theory of a power to 
create forests, but upon a claim to ancient bounds. The king did 
not even cherish the idea of maintaining enlarged forests, but 
aimed rather to secure money by composition in order to prolong 
his independence of an unyielding parliament. Indeed, he did 
a considerable business of disafforesting with the same view of 
augmenting the royal revenue.5 

The granting of franchises of free warren and park,® however, 
was an ancient right which could be freely exercised without 
arousing opposition among a people jealous of despotic encroach- 
ments, and a right which brought in the most gratifying additions 
to the royal revenue. In 1605 Viscount Howard of Bindon received 
permission to enclose and impark a thousand acres of land in Dorset.’ 
Three years later the earl of Southampton was given a grant of free 
warren in all his lands, becoming thus the exclusive sportsman 
there. As ordinary trespass laws were accorded but little respect 
in the seventeenth century, these rights had some value. In 
several instances the two franchises were united, as in the case of 


 §. R. Gardiner, Reprint of Cases in the Courts of Star Chamber and High Commission 
(Camden Society Publications, 1886), pp. 145-6; cf. also 146-8; J. Rushworth, 
Historical Collections (London, 1721), iii, appendix, p. 46. 

? Manwood, op. cit., fos. 8-9 ; John Cowell, Interpreter (London, 1607), tit. forest. 

3 See supra, p. 240. 

* Abundant evidence establishes this fact: see Rymer, Foedera, xix. 688, for the 
phrasing of Lord Holland’s commission; and S. R. Gardiner, History of England, 
1603-42, vii. 362, 364; viii. 86, 282, &c. 

5 See, for example, Cal. of State Papers, Dom., Charles I, Add., 1625-49, p. 315: 
1628-9, pp. 222, 354, &ec. 

® There are no instances of chases granted in the seventeenth century. 

7 Cal. of State Papers., 1603-10, p. 192. § Ibid., 1603-10, p. 405. 
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Sir Thomas Leigh, to whom was granted the privilege of imparking 
700 acres of his own land with the liberty of free warren inside the 
wall! The financial bearing of such proceedings appears clearly 
from the farming out of the power to grant the franchise of free 
warren in 1615.2 Perhaps also it was the money to be derived from 
such grants that occasioned the issue of not less than a dozen of 
them by Charles I between 1627 and 1640, when he was casting 
about for funds to increase his revenue. 

The exercise of these privileges of park and free warren was con- 
fined to the lands of the grantees, and did not extend to the 
property of others. Logically it would seem that, if the king had 
the right to the game everywhere and a liberty to sport as he 
pleased, he could delegate that right to others, without respect to 
the landowner, but he did not carry the theory to that point. Only 
by prescription or by selling the land while retaining the free 
warren, could a man possess the right to sport on the lands of 
another without his consent.‘ 

The period of the civil war and the interregnum threw the game 
system into confusion.’ Naturally at a time when parliamentary 
sovereignty and an inclination to abolish privilege had an ascen- 
dancy, and when the country possessed no authority either able or 
desirous of preserving sporting rights in their full vigour, game was 
destroyed wantonly, parks were ravaged of their deer, and much 
forest and park land belonging to the Crown was disposed of by the 
revolutionary governments. Charles II, then, when he was seated 
upon the throne in 1660, recovered a somewhat dilapidated game 
institution. Being unhampered, however, by promises and condi- 
tions, he was endowed theoretically with as full a game prerogative 
as his predecessors had possessed, but in the unsettled condition of 
the country only a vigorous exercise of this power could re-estab- 
lish the old strength of the system, for poachers had become bold 
and the meaner sort of men had taken advantage of the game 
law holiday. 

The king could not give much help to private gentlemen, as he 
was fully occupied with the task of restocking his forests and parks 
with deer, but he did have time to render them assistance by 
creating several new parks and free warrens. Sir Robert Abdy, for 


1 Ibid., 1611-18, p. 352 ; for other cases see ibid., 1611-18, p. 37 ; 1623-5, pp. 112, 
135. 

* Ibid., 1611-18, p. 286; see also p. 258. 

® Ibid., 1628-9, pp. 174, 228; 1627-8, pp. 399, 547; 1629-31, pp. 100, 489, 519 ; 
1631-3, p. 173, &e. 

* But compare a case of Earl Rivers, which looks much like the exercise of a right 
of eminent domain for establishing a park. IJbid., 1636-7, p. 361; 1625-6, p. 565; 
Rymer, Foedera, xix. 585-6. 

® There is little or no evidence that the game prerogative had any appreciable part 
in bringing on the civil war. But see Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1629-31, pp. 85, 219, 
243 ; 1634-5, p. 48. 
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example, received a licence to impale a park, within which he was 
to have free warren, in his own lands in Essex. The earl of Bridge- 
water was given authority to add 240 acres to his park.! 

Charles also revived the old policy of appointing gamekeepers 
by royal warrant, following generally the models of his predecessors. 
The countess of Carlisle received a warrant which illuminates the 
situation very well. 


Whereas [it read] we are informed that our game of hare, phesant, partridge, 
herne, & other wild-fowle in and about Waltham Abby in ye County of 
Essex is much destroyed by divers disorderly persons with greyhounds, 
mongerills, setting-doggs, gunnes, tramells, netts, & other engines contrary 
to the statutes of this our realme in the cases provided for ye pr[e]servaton 
hereof, that our game may be ye better pr[e]served for our sport & recrea- 
tion at such times as we shall resort into those partes, we doe hereby will & 
comand you to haue an especiall care that noe person or persons doe 
hereafter vse any of the said vnlawfull means or engines for the destroying 
of our game, & if any person after signification of this our pleasure shall pre- 
sume with grey-hounds, mungrills, setting-doggs, gunns, tramells, tunnells, 
netts, or other engines to hunt or kill our said game of hare, phesant, 
partridge, heron, or other wi[ld] foule within tenn miles cumpasse of Wal- 
tham aforesaid, we doe hereby giufe] full power & authority vnto you & 
to yo{u]r deputy or deputyes to seise & take away all or any of the said 
greyhounds . . . [&c.] and them to deteyne (as also all such hares &c. as 
shall have been killed or taken by means thereof) & to certify vnto vs or our 
Privy Councell the names of the persons soe offending, to the end such 
further order may be taken for punishment as shalbe fitt in cases of such 
misdemeanor & contemp[t]; willing & requiring all Maiors, Sherifis, 
Justices of Peace, Constables, Bay(liffs], and other our officers whatsoever 
to be ayding & assisting to you here{in].? 


Numerous other warrants, giving authority to seize setting 
dogs and the equipment of sport, and appointing gamekeepers for 
whole counties or for areas of a specified radius about a particular 
place, show that during this first decade of the restoration the 
practice rested on a royal prerogative much as it had before the 
civil wars began.* There is the same mention of ‘his Majesty’s 
game’ and the same reference to the illegality of the practices 
which are condemned. There is the same emphasis on punishment 
to be dealt out by the king rather than by the ordinary courts of 
justice. And, although for the most part the offences enumerated 
fell clearly within the four corners of the statutes which had been 


1 Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1660-1, p. 578; see also pp. 207, 606; 1661-2, 
p. 35, &e. 

? Dated 19 December 1660. P.R.O. State Papers, Dom., 29/24, fo. 1. Some parts 
missing, because of damaged margins, have been supplied in brackets. The clause 
in round brackets is inserted in the margin of the original manuscript. 

% For examples see P.R.O., State Papers, Dom., 29/11, fo. 9; 29/219, fo. 100; 
ibid., Entry Book, 44/22, fo. 17; 44/16 (3 July 1664); Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 
1663-4, pp. 394, 477, 617 ; 1668-9, p. 68. 
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passed in the reign of James I, the authorization to the countess of 
Carlisle to seize the game which offenders might have killed and 
the power given in some cases to seize greyhounds certainly ex- 
ceeded the acts of parliament. 

It was in the vigour with which he supported the enforcement 
of these many game warrants that Charles II supplied the most 
significant development of his game régime. The warrants of the 
period before the civil war had cited the displeasure of the king and 
threatened punishment of game offences as contempt, but, as the 
court of star chamber had never made much of these menaces,! the 
old gamekeepers had depended for real sanction upon the ordinary 
courts of law. In the first decade of the restoration they found 
besides a not unimportant assistance in the activity of the privy 
council. The star chamber, to be sure, was gone, but in matters 
touching contempt of the king’s personal power the council con- 
tinued to exercise a jurisdiction. 

The first instance of this activity came in 1664, when a warrant 
was issued for the arrest of three persons, alleging that they ‘do 
contemptuously disobey his Ma[jes]ties royall pleasure for the pre- 
servation of his game’ on the king’s manor of Eltham.? Upon 
their apprehension the privy council released the offenders only 
when they gave pledge and security not to offend again.* In the 
next year William Lilly and six other persons, who had ‘ trespassed 
vpon his Ma[jes]ties game at Greenwich’ and assaulted the game- 
keeper, were summoned before the council and then turned over to 
the board of green cloth, as if the offence were a matter of the 
king’s household.* This procedure may indicate that a settled way 
in disposing of these matters had not yet evolved. In May 1666 
John Cage, esquire, who had affronted the king’s keeper at New- 
market and destroyed game, was committed to Fleet prison on the 
authority of the privy council. His assurance that he would not 
transgress in the future secured his release.5 

It is to be presumed that only exceptional cases came before the 
privy council in this fashion, but their paucity did not prevent the 
growth of an opposition. Over the activities of Sir Samuel Jones, 
who had received the royal authority to preserve the game within 
ten miles of Northampton,® an especially troublesome case arose. 
Three of Sir Samuel’s deputies on 18 November 1665, having seized 
two lowbells ? in the possession of Richard Plowman and William 

1 See supra, p. 246. 

? Publ. Rec. Off., Privy Council Register, 2/57, fo. 225. 

* Tbid., fos. 231, 239. * Ibid., 2/58, fos. 23, 27. 

5 Ibid., 2/59, fos. 5, 25, 26. Compare the similar case of Henry Pritchard, ibid., 
2/61, fo. 358. 

® P.R.O., State Papers, Dom., 29/213, fo. 116; see also ibid., 29/212, fo. 86. The 
warrant was dated 28 March, 1661. 


7 A lowbell was a low-toned bell which was tolled in the fields at night to cause 
game to lie quiet while a net was heing drawn over it. 
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Eaton, were attacked and maltreated with horrible violence, while 
the insatiable Plowman cried out his desire 


for more of S[ijr Samuell his Serv[an]ts to beate and called them rogues, 
saying such also were they that sett them on work; and [the assailants] 
took back the low bells with them, threatening to putt ye wounded into the 
stocks [and] to lowbell att S[iJr Sam{ue]ll Jones his doors in despight of 
him.! 


Such conduct could not go unpunished. The rioters were taken 
into custody for hearing before the privy council. But, as those 
were the days of the plague, it was clearly not a time for summon- 
ing witnesses, possibly from infected districts, into the presence 
of the council. After some little sojourn in custody, therefore, 
the prisoners were released and the matter was turned over to the 
processes of ordinary, instead of royal, justice. Still satisfaction 
evaded Sir Samuel, for when the trial accordingly took place at the 
Northampton assizes, although the judge ordered a verdict for the 
king, the jury defiantly found for the defendants because one of the 
Plowmans swore the case had already been heard before the king 
at Oxford. To turn the tables, Plowman now proceeded to bring 
suits against Sir Samuel and his deputies for the manner in which 
the offenders had been imprisoned and for slander. 

These proceedings threatened to bring the king’s gamekeepers, 
appointed by royal warrant, into a decided disrepute, undermine 
the king’s claims, and raise up unpleasant opposition to all gentle- 
manly pre-eminence in sport. A report written at the time, per- 
haps by Sir Samuel’s attorney, naturally adverted to these con- 
siderations, and unhesitatingly described the prosecutions as con- 
temptuous of the king’s authority and dangerous to the cause of 
privilege.? 

As a jury returned a verdict of £100 against the unfortunate 
knight for defamation and as the threats of his victims, turned 
persecutors, showed no signs of abating, he petitioned the privy 
council in 1667 to settle the whole matter.’ The solicitor-general, 
after reviewing all the facts, felt that the Crown would not act 
wisely in going behind the acquittal of the Plowmans on the 
original charge, but, fearing that any further counter suits would 
provide occasion for the assessing of ‘outrageous damages’ upon 
Sir Samuel, he recommended that a committee of local justices of 
the peace be appointed to mediate. This proposal, which practically 
meant a royal command that the whole quarrel cease, was accepted‘ 
and no further record appears. With the jury’s original verdict 


1 P.R.O., State Papers, Dom., 29/213, fo. 116. 

* Ibid., fo. 116; see also ibid., 29/212, fo. 86; and cf. P.R.O., Privy Council 
Register, 2/59, fo. 533. 

5 P.R.O., State Papers, Dom., 29/212, fo. 86. 

* P.R.O., Privy Council Register, 2/59, fos. 534-5. 
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against the king, once the case had been turned over to the course 
of common law, the council had not ventured to interfere, not even 
to save the unfortunate knight from a heavy fine for slander, but it 
had in the end been obliged to rescue him from the continued 
hostility of the countryside. It is apparent that the exercise of this 
prerogative was arousing some hostility. 

Further evidence of such a feeling appears in other cases. Near 
Hampton Court, while the king’s hounds were running at full ery 
less than two miles away, the gamekeeper was openly defied.t In 
1671 John Tabor, a brewer, being accosted near Cambridge by 
Sir John Cotton’s deputy keeper, scorned his warnings, disputed 
his authority, and declared ‘ he cared not for S{ijr John Cottons 
authority nor the kings, and that he would course in spite of their 
teeths ’. Being apprehended in consequence, he secured his release 
only after a pledge not to disturb the game in the future ‘in any 
place where it might prejudice his Ma[jes]t[y’]s disport ’.? 

By 1671, then, the game prerogative was beginning to appear 
in a somewhat unfavourable light. The experiences of the Puritan 
Revolution had aroused a jealousy of anything that smacked of 
prerogative proceedings by the king. The unwieldiness and in- 
adequacy of preservation by warrants given to individuals, if 
intended for the whole country, could not fail to make themselves 
daily more evident, at a time when the squires of England were 
beginning to feel an added importance, an increased interest in 
sport, and a growing difficulty, largely due to the perfection of fire- 
arms, in ensuring it. The system, moreover, which was in the main 
only a means of parcelling out the king’s supervision of the game 
among country gentlemen, was directed to an object which could 
be accomplished by legislation almost as well as by special delega- 
tion. Such an expedient was foreshadowed as early as 1667, when 
the king was seeking for ways of reducing his expenditure. As the 
gamekeepers in some places were mere paid servants of the king, 
their salaries then came under review, and the king informed the 
master of the hawks that, except in a few selected districts, the game 
in the future would be preserved by giving the power to gentlemen 
of quality. In short, the use of the royal game prerogative was 
invidious, ineffective, and expensive. 

Perhaps it was for some such reasons as these that there re- 
ceived royal assent, early in 1671, an act founding what proved in 
many respects an entirely new game system. The property qualifi- 
cations for taking game were fixed at a new level, where they 
remained for a hundred and sixty years. Each lord of a manor, or 
other royalty, who had the rank of esquire or higher, was authorized 


1 Ibid., 2/62, fos. 320, 338, 350 (see also 290). 
2 Ibid., 2/62, fos. 405, 408. 
3 Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1667-8, p. 290. 
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to appoint his own gamekeeper with jurisdiction in the manor. 
These gamekeepers were invested with the power of confiscating 
guns, dogs, snares, and other sporting implements which they 
found in use by unqualified persons.! In short, this act definitely 
placed the preservation of the game in the hands of the gentlemen 
of quality, each in his own lands, and the king like the others, as 
had been contemplated, less formally, a few years before. And it 
did so in a manner far more thorough and effective than any mere 
personal efforts of the king. 

Nevertheless, Charles had no intention of giving up his game 
prerogative. The appointment of gamekeepers by lords of manors, 
although it ultimately superseded royal gamekeepers by making 
them unnecessary, was meant originally rather as a co-ordinate to 
the king’s action than as a substitute, and the last section of the 
act of 1671 definitely, but briefly, stated that the measure should 
not be construed to abolish or abridge any prerogative of the king. 
The origin of this section displays the situation even more clearly. 
On 8 April the house of lords, in committee, agreed to a proviso 
stating that gamekeepers appointed under the act were not to 
hinder those of the king in the execution of their offices. Two days 
later this proviso took a more elaborate form in these words : 


And because all liberties, privileges, franchises, and royalties whatsoever 
now claimed by any Lords of manors or other His Majestys subjects, were 
originally derived from the Crown; it is therefore hereby declared and 
enacted that nothing in this Act contained shall any way extend to the 
diminishing or weakening of His Majesty’s sovereign power and authority 
to hunt and hawk in any part of this realm when it shall please him, or to 
give orders or directions for preservation of such game. Nor shall this 
Act abridge, change, or alter any part of the Forest Laws of this realm, but 
all and every such laws, rights, powers, and prerogatives royal shall 
remain 


in full force.2 In these words the king’s game prerogative stands 
fully revealed, and it is in the light of them that the more com- 
pressed, but by no means less comprehensive, words of the last 
section of the act as passed are to be interpreted. 

That the king did not consider his prerogative in any degree 
lessened is amply proved by his continuing to exercise it very 
much as before. A year had hardly passed before he appointed 
Thomas Cheeke to be gamekeeper at Havering, in Essex, and for 
ten miles about that place,’ and many other districts were similarly 
dealt with in the following years. These royal keeperships had an 
advantage over those contemplated by the act of 1671, for they 

1 22-3 Car. II, c. 25, ss. 1 and 2. 

? Hist. MSS. Comm. Reports, 1Xth Report, House of Lords MSS., p. 17. 

5 Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1671-2, p. 564 (dated 14 May 1672). 


* See for examples ibid., 1673, pp. 325, 399 ; 1673-5, p. 569; 1675-6, pp. 497, 354, 
578, &c. Numerous cases follow in the succeeding volumes to the end of the decade. 
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gave the grantee an entry to all lands, whether the owner desired 
to preserve the game or not. It may be for this reason that they 
were sometimes regarded by country gentlemen with a certain 
jealousy, as Lord O’Brien of Bexley showed when he hesitated to 
come to London to request a keepership personally, fearing that his 
neighbours would get wind of his action. 

As the royal gamekeepers continued, so likewise did the 
activities of the privy council. Edward Nevill, esquire, had to 
answer before the council in 1671 for destroying game on Houns- 
low Heath and resisting a keeper.2 Two years later Thomas Smith 
and Edward Miler were called up for coursing near Hanwell and 
obstinately informing a gamekeeper that they would keep grey- 
hounds and hunt where they pleased, and they secured their dis- 
charge only on giving security not to offend again.* Itis abundantly 
clear that the privy council continued its interference, although 
limiting it chiefly to the vicinity of Windsor and Hampton Court.4 

Nor, indeed, did the revolution in 1688 expressly diminish the 
game prerogative. Perhaps it was the fear of a recurrence of dis- 
orders such as had characterized the mid-century revolution that 
led several of the magnates of the realm to seek extensive grants of 
gamekeeperships from William III. In any case, the appointments 
continue to appear in the records without any evident abatement 
for several years.5 As late as 1703 a warrant was issued for pre- 
serving the game within ten miles of Winchester, with instructions 
that all ‘ poachers and other disorderly persons ’, using illegal means 
to destroy game, should be reported to the privy council. Like- 
wise, the granting of franchises, once the heart of the game 
system, showed a moribund vigour, the issue of rights of free 
warren and the right to impark surviving at least to the last 
decade of the seventeenth century.’ 

By this time, however, the working of the act of 1671—in spite 
of its careful reservation—and the passing of subsequent game acts 
were rendering the exercise of this prerogative yearly less necessary. 
An act of 1691 effectually removed any advantage which a licensed 
park might have over one not so licensed, by imposing severe 
punishments on poaching within any enclosed ground used for 
keeping deer. Gamekeepers were soon given an almost unlimited 
authority in resisting the depredations of poachers, and ‘inferiour 

1 Ibid., 1676-7, p. 266; see also p. 298 and ibid., 1678, p. 279. 

* P.R.O., Privy Council Register, 2/63. 

* Ibid., 2/63, fos. 392, 393. 

* Ibid., 2/63, fos. 166, 170, 347, 351, 395, 401, 404; 2/64, fos. 114, 118, 154, 161, 
378, 387 ; 2/65, fos. 435, 450 ; 2/66, fos. 257, 259 ; 2/68, fos. 127, 138, 139. 

* P.R.O., Entry Book, State Papers, Dom., 44/338, fos. 264-5, 338-9, 372-3, 405, 
453 ; 44/339, fo. 148 ; 44/340, fos. 94, 140 ; 44/343, fos. 577-8. 

® Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1703-4, pp. 454-5. 


7 Ibid., 1695, p. 133; 1697, p. 108; 1690-91, pp. 172, 173. 
® 3 William and Mary, c. 10. 
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tradesmen, apprentices, and other dissolute persons’ were speci- 
fically disqualified from sport.1_ Further measures, now that the 
country gentlemen were fairly in the saddle, thoroughly systema- 
tized the enforcement system around the centre of the manorial 
gamekeepers, and elaborated the penalties and restrictions upon 
unqualified persons to an extent which made the interference of 
the king quite superfluous.” 

From this time, then, the royal game prerogative ceased to 
have any practical importance and, if existent at all, became 
merely a useless appendage of the constitution. From a very real 
power in the early half of the seventeenth century, regarded by 
the king and his subjects as no insignificant institution, it had 
become an anomalous curiosity, soon so forgotten that when 
William Blackstone, by the processes of logic, rediscovered it, he 
was laughed out of court by his own legal profession.* The Stuart 
century had witnessed the heyday of the royal game prerogative as 
well as the first stages of its decay. Not enough is known of English 
sporting practice in the middle ages, and of the legal game system 
as it existed then, to enable us confidently to compare the game 
rights of the Stuarts with those of their predecessors. Probably 
they were a somewhat attenuated survival of a much stronger, 
but even less defined power. In any case the game prerogative 
exhibited a surprising vigour when James I breathed his enthu- 
siasm upon it. Since sport, and all connected with it, furnished a 
constant criterion of social importance, this prerogative placed 
a considerable power in the hands of the king, for it not only 
gratified his own tastes but enabled him to dispense many eagerly 
sought favours. Appointing gamekeepers over whole counties, 
sporting where he pleased, haling refractory subjects, gentle or 
common, before his council, awarding to the faithful, or potentially 
faithful, exclusive game privileges in the form of free warrens and 
licences to impark, the Stuart kings amply demonstrated themselves 
the lords of the land. Gradually the aristocracy came to under- 
stand that statutes could more effectively guarantee their sport. 
Only then did the game prerogative fall into its true decay. 

CHESTER AND EtHyN KIRBy. 

1 4 William and Mary, c. 23. 

* See, for example, 6 Anne, c. 16 (formerly cited as 5 Anne, c. 14), and 9 Anne, c. 27. 

3 Blackstone, Commentaries on the Laws of England (Oxford, 1765-9), ii. 415-19: 


Charles Edward Long, Considerations on the Game Laws together with Some Strictures on 


Dr. Blackstone's Commentaries . . . (London, 1777); and Edward Christian, T'reatise on 
the Game Laws (London, 1821). 





Notes and Documents 


The Literary Form of William of Malmesbury’s ‘Gesta 
Regum’ 


THE arrangement of that part of William of Malmesbury’s Gesta 
Regum in which he is a contemporary authority has met with severe 
criticism. Bishop Stubbs says, 


the arrangement of such facts as are recorded, is puzzling, so puzzling and 
desultory that the only possible defence of it must be that our author was 
resolutely determined that his work should be read not as a book of refer- 
ence but as a literary production that would not allow skipping. I know 
no book that stands more in need of a perfect index.' 


The explanation of this peculiarity, however, lies in the literary 
model he adopted. Throughout his work, though closely following 
his authorities as to facts, William shows a remarkable freedom in 
the handling of the literary form. He scarcely ever uses the same 
words as his authorities,? and he arranges his material according to 
his own ideas. This can be easily perceived by a comparison of the 

jesta Regum and of the corresponding parts of Bede’s history. 

Now when William proceeds to narrate the events after the 
Conquest, he has to deal with the reigns of kings who established 
a strong monarchy, whose character and abilities were of great 
importance for their subjects, and whose fate could easily be 
identified with that of the country. For somewhat similar reasons 
Suetonius had preferred to write imperial biographies instead of 
historical annals as Tacitus had still done not long before,’ and it 
was Suetonius’ form of composition which William of Malmesbury 
took for his model when describing the reigns of William Rufus and 
Henry the First. ° 

The characteristic feature of Suetonius’ Vitae Caesarum is, that 
he does not arrange his material chronologically, but groups it under 
different headings, usually opening his paragraphs with the catch- 

) Wilhelmi Malmesbiriensis Monachi de gestis Regum Anglorum libri quinque, ed. 
W. Stubbs, 1887, vol. ii, preface, p. cxxxiii. Cf. Dict. Nat. Biog.: * Throughout these 
two books (IV and V, William Rufus and Henry I) his narrative is curiously incomplete 
and iJl arranged.’ 

? Vol. ii, preface, p. xvi. 


* Die griechisch-rémische Biographie nach ihrer literarischen Form (Leipzig, 1901), 
p. 1. 
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words themselves. The chief headings are: family, birth, child- 
hood, boyhood (natural gifts and education), youth (war-service 
and civil offices), next the accession to the throne and the ‘ initia 
imperii’. The important events of the reign are brought in under the 
headings of ‘res internae ’, ‘res externae’, or ‘ bella civilia’, ‘ bella 
externa’, according to what is most suited to the matter in hand. 
They are followed by the general heading of ‘ mores’ or ‘character ’, 
subdivided into virtues and vices (usually ‘ avaritia ’ and ‘saevitia’ 
or the contrary) or, if these are not very conspicuous, into the 
emperor’s behaviour in the different relations of life: to enemies 
and friends, wife and children, property, and soon. The qualities 
of body and mind are characterized, and the whole section, which 
may also be summed up under the heading of ‘ private life ’, as 
opposed to the public life discussed before, is closed by enumerat- 
ing the ‘opera’, which are usually divided into buildings and 
written works. The paragraphs telling of last illness, death, 
burial, will, judgement of the contemporaries on the deceased, 
form the conclusion of the whole biography. Of course, there may 
be more subdivisions or fewer, and the order may be varied in 
details, but the general system remains invariable. 

William had studied a good many modern (from his point of 
view) and classical historians ;1 he also quotes Suetonius. He 
does not mention, it is true, that he took the latter’s Vitae for his 
literary model, but an examination of the structure of his accounts 
of William Rufus and Henry I will show that he deliberately did so. 

In the first place, the book on William Rufus’s reign does not 
begin with his accession but with his birth (§ 305). We are told 
whose son he was, and where and when he was born. A short 
general estimate of his personality is followed by an account of his 
boyhood and youth, giving of course feats of chivalry instead of 
the ‘ stipendia ’ and ‘ officia’’ of the young Roman noble. Then 
follow his accession and the subsequent events up to his settle- 
ment with his brother Robert (§§ 306-10, 1087-91), viz. the revolt 
of the nobles and William’s expedition to Normandy. It is to be 
noticed that the second rebellion (1095) is not mentioned here nor 
among the events of the reign at all, but comes in later as an effect 
of William’s vices. It is therefore prohable that this section is 
meant to be the ‘initia imperii’ and not the ‘bella civilia’, 
although the following is clearly the ‘ bella externa’. Here we 
have the expeditions against Wales and Scotland (§ 311, 1091-92) 
and the restoration of King Malcolm’s son Edgar to the Scottish 
throne (1097). 

This act of William’s is given as an example of his magnanimity 
and thus forms a connecting link between the public life and the 
private life or ‘ mores ’ (§§ 312-33). 


1 Vol. i, preface, p. xxii. 
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In the following passage, William of Malmesbury finds scope 
for his capacity for character description. He shows how vices and 
virtues were mixed in the king’s soul and how gradually the vices 
got the upper hand. 


Excellebat in eo magnanimitas, quam ipse processu temporis nimia 
severitate obfuscavit ; ita in eius furtim pectus vitia pro virtutibus serpebant 
ut discernere nequiret. Diu dubitavit mundus quo tandem vergeret, quo 
se inclinaret, indoles illius.? 


In the beginning of his reign, under Lanfranc’s guidance, he 
behaved well, but afterwards his liberality changed into prodigality 
and his magnanimity into insolence. This gradual change is shown 
in detail, illustrated by examples and interspersed with moral 
reflexions, in the following paragraphs (§§ 312-20). We hear how 
the fame of William’s liberality to his knights drew adventurers 
from all parts of the world to his court, how this lavish expenditure 
exhausted his treasure and forced him to become exacting and, 
following the advice of Ranulf Flambard, to extort money from 
the clergy by selling the ecclesiastical offices (§§ 313-15). The 
bad effect which these proceedings had on the general morals is 
especially emphasized. The king’s quarrels with Anselm of Canter- 
bury are brought in here as the result of the prelate’s vain attempt 
to reform the king : ‘quod Anselmus archiepiscopus ista corrigere 
conatus, sed societate suffraganeorum suorum destitutus, sponte 
discesserit, duritiae temporis cedens.’ 

In the next paragraph (§ 316), which forms exactly the middle 
of the whole characterization, William says that he does not like to 
talk of the king’s vices: ‘quia de tanto rege mala dicere erubesco, 
in dejiciendis et extenuandis malis laborans’. Accordingly, when 
dealing with the king’s ‘saevitia’, he gives his acts of insolence 
first, apparently as the reverse side of a strength of mind which 
also showed itself in acts of real magnanimity and nobility. These 
form the conclusion of the character description, thus leaving 
the reader with a comparatively favourable impression. His ‘in- 
solentia’ is divided into shameless acts against God (§ 317), against 
the Church (§ 318), and against his subjects in general (§ 319). 
Again the general effect of his vices is indicated : ‘ multa severitate, 
quam nulla condiebat dulcedo, factum est, ut saepe contra eius 
salutem a ducibus coniuraretur.’ Here, then, we have the con- 
spiracy of Robert of Mowbray and others. 

With the words ‘veruntamen sunt quaedam de rege praeclara 
magnanimitatis exempla, quae posteris non invidebo’, he proceeds 
to give examples of the king’s noble qualities. They are feats of 
personal courage and one act of magnanimous treatment of the 
leader of a revolt. 


1 Vol. ii, p. 366, § 312. 
VOL, XLVI.—NO. CLXXXII. s 
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Very dexterously William manages to pass on from here to the 
next Suetonian ‘locus’, the ‘studia’: Fortassis erit aliquis, qui 
Lucanum legens, falso opinetur Willelmum haec exempla de Lulio 
Caesare mutuatum esse ; sed non erat in ei tantum studii vel otii 
ut litteras unquam audiret.’ Under the following heading, the 
‘opera’, William can only mention one building, ‘domum in 
Londonia ’. 

The character description being finished, he passes on to the 
king’s personal appearance, giving most of the traditional points : 
stature, colour, hair, eyes, strength, language (§ 321). 

The following paragraphs (§§ 322-31) contain non-political 
events which the author thinks worth recording: earthquakes, 
storms, floods, a visible appearance of the devil. This part, of 
course, is not Suetonian, but seems to have crept in under the in- 
fluence of the medieval annalistic historiography. In an easy and 
natural way these notable events lead up to the signs portending 
the king’s death, thus bringing the narrative back into the Sue- 
tonian channel, the last headings being: death, burial, date of 
death, and judgement passed on him by the various orders of his 
subjects, viz. the clergy, the soldiers, the peasants (§ 333). 

From a general estimate of his attitude towards the Church, 
William proceeds to relate a number of things belonging to the 
ecclesiastical history of the time, comprising accounts of monastic 
orders and individual clerical persons as well as a detailed descrip- 
tion of the First Crusade, the only connexion being the fact that 
they happened during King William’s reign. 

This passage, which from the point of view of the title, Gesta 
Regum Anglorum, may be called a digression, fills about four times 
as many pages as the description of the reign proper (§§ 334-89). 
The last paragraph, containing a short biography of William the 
Conqueror’s eldest son Robert of Normandy, who played a con- 
spicuous part in the crusade and after his return went to war with 
his brother King Henry I, forms a sort of link with the following 
book which deals with that king’s reign. 

Whereas the description of Robert’s life is not modelled on 
Suetonius, in the account of Henry I’s reign William again strictly 
follows the Suetonian system. A short summary will be sufficient 
to show this : 

§§ 390-1: ‘genus’: Father, place and date of birth; ‘educatio’: 
liberal education, knighting. 

§§ 392-3: ‘initia imperii’: William the Conqueror’s death; 
Henry’s quarrels with his brother; election to the throne; 
imprisonment of Ranulf; restoration of Anselm ; coronation ; 
marriage (1100). 

§§ 395-9: ‘res internae’: wars against his brother Robert ; 
restoration of order in the country. 
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§§ 400-10: ‘res externae’: Scotland (400), Wales (401), 

* Brittany (402), Flanders (403), France (404-5), the pope 
(406-8), Ireland (409), Norway (410). 

§ 411: ‘mores’: Henry’s attitude as a foe, friend, judge. 

§ 412: ‘ propria corporis: statura ’. 

‘ propria animi’: jocundity, wisdom, continence, eloquence. 

§ 413: ‘opera’: monastery at Reading (followed by a digres- 
sion on Church affairs, for details of which the reader is 
referred to Eadmer’s work, §§ 414-17). 

§§ 414 seqq.: ‘familia’: wives, children. 

§ 418: Short biography of Queen Matilda; Henry’s second 
wife. 

§ 419: Henry’s son William. 

§ 420: Henry’s daughter Matilda, wife of the Emperor Henry V. 
The account of her is followed by a long digression on the 
investiture controversy (§§ 420-38). 

§§ 439-48 : Notable ecclesiastics of Henry’s reign. 

§ 446: Dedication of the work to Robert of Gloucester. 


The first recension of the book was completed while Henry was 
still alive.1 When William revised the work after the king’s death, 
he might have added the concluding Suetonian sections : last ill- 
ness, &c., but he could not have inserted the events of the last ten 
years or so of the reign without making many alterations, as they 
would have had to be distributed under the various headings. 
William himself says about it : ? 


Iamdudum... ferebat animus ut, quae praetereunda non putarem, per succi- 
duos semper annos huic operi apponerem ; sed consultius videtur alium 
de talibus librum procudere quam iam absoluto frequenter nova insuere. 


These words seem definitely to show that William will not make 
any alterations in the body of the work, but they do not make it 
quite clear whether he intends to put his additional material in a 
new section, as an addendum to the Gesta, or in a wholly fresh 
work. The first alternative is not excluded, for we may doubt 
whether William of Malmesbury’s sense of style would have been 
strong enough to prevent him from concluding a book which was in 
its main part a Suetonian biography with a series of annals. How 
far was he conscious of the theory, the ‘ars’, underlying the 
historical narratives, which he took for his model? He certainly 
had literary ambitions ;* but they seem to have been limited to 
writing good Latin, telling things in a lively manner, and arranging 
his material according to a plan different from the annalistic form. 
The Suetonian ‘ loci’ were for him a logical order only ; he used 
them—to adopt an expression of Bishop Stubbs *—as pegs to hang 

1 Cf. vol. i, preface, p. xxxi. 2 ii, 520. 

® Cf. Prologus, i. 2; and vol.i, preface, p. cxxxiii. * Vol. ii, preface, p. cxxxvii. 
$2 
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his material on. Now it is quite true that originally they had been 
nothing else.!. The form had been developed in the literary schools 
of Alexandria for the purpose of reducing to order a mass of bio- 
graphical notes concerning the lives of poets and philosophers. 
Only when Suetonius adopted this descriptive method of biography 
in his Vitae Caesarum did it become an acknowledged and much 
imitated literary form. But then Suetonius meant to write 
biography and not history proper, and therefore was entitled to 
leave out many political events which would have destroyed the 
symmetry of his design. 

It is very doubtful whether William of Malmesbury was aware 
of all that his choice of the Suetonian form involved. He com- 
pletely lacked the classical sense of proportion, and the linking of 
quite incongruous forms of narrative in one work does not seem to 
have jarred upon him. He ruthlessiy violates the precept of the 
‘ars ’ that the component parts are limited to a length correspond- 
ing to their importance for the whole argument (see e.g. his inser- 
tion of the investiture controversy under the heading of ‘ King 
Henry’s children ’), and he suddenly passes over to the Suetonian 
form of composition in the middle of the work. Though he is very 
skilful in the logical handling of the scheme, in the connexion 
of details, &c., his ‘ill-arrangement’ would have been severely 
censured by any classical critic. 

The modern criticisms of his work, however, seem to have 
sprung, in part at least, from a misunderstanding of his literary 
intentions. Though he certainly was not too much hampered by 
his form, it must have influenced the selection of his material, 
some things being definitely excluded, facts, for instance, of mere 
chronological importance, such as the exact time when and the 
place where the kings spent the festivals.” 

It is, of course, quite another question whether William of 
Malmesbury was very happy in his choice of the Suetonian form 
for the parts of his work dealing with his own time. No successor 
followed his example. As far as I know, he is, except Asser (whose 
Vita Alfredi also is a curious mixture of the biographical and 
annalistic form) the only English historian who adopted the 
Suetonian order. Marre Scuir. 


Notes on John of Salisbury 


I. Hospes Placentinus 
In the sixth volume of the Cambridge Medieval History (p. 621) 
Mr. Reade observes that John of Salisbury did not disdain ‘ the 
learning of his friend Placentinus’. I was disturbed on reading 


1 F. Leo, op. cit. 2 Cf. Stubbs, vol. ii, p. exxxvi. 
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this remark, as, twenty years before, I had in my note on Poll- 
craticus, iv. 1l—and I know no other passage which Mr. Reade 
could have in mind—followed Savigny in dismissing with scant 
courtesy the identification of hospes meus Placentinus there men- 
tioned with the celebrated jurist to whom presumably Mr. Reade 
is referring. But, on looking into the matter again, the identifica- 
tion still seems to me gratuitous. Why should John’s mention of 
having been entertained at Piacenza, a city which was a usual 
stopping place of travellers on the road to Rome which we know 
him to have so often traversed, by ‘a man of good family, who 
combined the wisdom of the world with the fear of the Lord’, be 
assumed to relate to a particular native of the place, who moreover 
we have no reason to suppose habitually resided there at all ? 
Had some contemporary of John’s happened to speak of ‘ mine 
host at Salisbury ’, should we be thereupon justified in inferring 
that he was a friend of the author of the Policraticus ? 

I should rather be inclined to guess that John’s hospes Placen- 
tinus was the landlord of a hospitium at Piacenza frequented by 
English travellers to Rome and a person well known in this capacity 
not only to John but to Thomas Becket, to whom the Policraticus 
is addressed. Thomas had not only accompanied Archbishop 
Theobald to the papal court in 1143 and on another occasion studied 
for a year at Bologna, but, according to John of Salisbury’s own 
biography of him (Robertson, Materials, ii. 303), had frequently 
visited the limina apostolorum on business of the church of Canter- 
bury while attached to the household of his predecessor in the 
primacy. He had therefore, one may suppose, been a frequent 
visitor to Piacenza, which lay on the way both to Rome and to 
Bologna. If we are to speculate farther at all on the matter, I 
should be tempted to see a connexion between the acquaintance, 
which seems to be implied in Policraticus, iv. 11, of Thomas of 
London and John of Salisbury with a prominent citizen of Pia- 
cenza, and the presence in the circle of friends to which they both 
belonged of the learned canonist Lombard of Piacenza, afterwards 
archbishop of Beneventum, whom Herbert of Bosham (of whom 
he was not, as Chevalier in his Répertoire oddly supposes, an alias !) 
commemorates among the eruditi Thomae (Robertson, Materials, 
iii. 523) next after Thomas himself and before John. Lombard 
seems to have been the only one of Thomas’s constant companions 
in exile who came from beyond the Alps. The language of Herbert 
of Bosham may possibly suggest that his association with Thomas 
began at Piacenza itself: it is at any rate quite consistent with 
its having done so. The hint in the Policraticus of common 
memories shared by Thomas and John of hospitality received at 
that place from the gentleman whose reflexions on Italian politics 
the latter there details to the former, fits in very well with the 
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conjecture that Master Lombard’s friendship with the group of 
English scholars from Canterbury, to which we find him afterwards 
attached, had its origin in the friendly relations of at least two of 
its most conspicuous members with the society of his native town. 


II. Premnon Physicon. Galen 


I am very grateful to Professor Haskins for pointing out, in his 
review of my edition of John of Salisbury’s Metalogicon, my failure 
to recognize in the Prenonphisicon of iv. 21, the Premnon Physicon 
(hoc est Stipes naturalium), i.e. Alfano of Salerno’s translation of 
Nemesius zepi dicews avOpumov, of which Burkhard published in 
1917 an edition for the Teubner series. The oversight was the less 
excusable that I must have read my critic’s Mediaeval Science with- 
out noticing the note, on page 93, which calls attention to this work. 
I have now perused the Premnon Physicon, but can find no evidence 
that John made any use of its contents in writing the Metalogicon. 
While observing that its author had disputed so copiously con- 
cerning the soul that the study of his discussion might serve as a 
substitute for further researches on that subject, he does not seem 
to have thought it necessary himself to add any material derived 
from it to what he had found in other authorities. So that the 
identification of Nemesius as the writer of the original of the 
strangely named book would not have required any new entries in 
my index auctorum. 

I may, however, take this opportunity of mentioning another 
omission of which I have been guilty, that of the name of Galen, 
which should have been included among those of Greek authors 
cited by John, with a reference in the index auctorum to ‘Art. Med. 
c. 2: 103. 19’. See my note on that place. The Tegni (réyvy 
iatpixy) was accessible to John and his contemporaries in the 
translation of Gerard of Cremona, from which the quotation in the 
Metalogicon appears to be taken. C. C. J. WEBB. 


The Site of the Battle of ‘Meismeidoc’, 1295 


It has been shown in a previous article! that this interesting battle 
in Edward I’s last Welsh war was fought in the commote of 
Caereinion, which lay to the north-west of Montgomery. When 
that article was published the writer had failed to find any evidence 
which would locate the site more exactly. Since then there have 
been opportunities of exploring the neighbourhood, and it now 
seems possible to suggest a likely site. 

It is necessary to begin by observing that the current name of 


1 Ante, xxxix. 1-12. 
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the battlefield, ‘ Maes Madog ’, is a modernization which seems to 
have been first suggested by the late Dr. Tout.1 The original 
authority for the name is the well-informed annalist of Worcester, 
who says that the battle was fought ‘cum Wallensibus in loco quod 
dicitur lingua eorum Meismeidoc’.? That ‘ Meis-’ was intended to 
represent the Welsh maes (field) could scarcely be doubted, and the 
vagaries of medieval English spellings of Welsh names are such 
that it was a natural assumption that ‘— meidoc ’ was meant to 
represent Madog, the name of the Welsh leader. As I had no 
alternative suggestion to offer, I therefore adopted Dr. Tout’s 
version of the name. Further experience of medieval English 
spellings of Welsh place-names has convinced me that, as Dr. 
Mawer has observed in another connexion, ‘ the scribes were not 
quite so wanton as they have sometimes been thought’. In the 
particular case, it is noticeable that the Worcester annalist, when 
he mentions Madog, calls him ‘Madocus’: when he writes 
‘—meidoc ’, we must at least allow for the possibility that the ei 
was intended to represent something that was different from the 
plain vowel in the first syllable of Madog. It is probably safer, 
therefore, to discard the name ‘ Maes Madog ’ in any case, and say 
that the second element in the name of the battle was something 
which is represented by the Worcester annalist as ‘ Meidoc ’. 
What is this ‘ Meidoc ’ ? 

The head-quarters of the earl of Warwick, who commanded the 
English in the battle, were at Montgomery. Sandall’s pay-roll 
states that the battle was fought ‘in the land of Caereinion ’.* 
Caereinion was an extensive commote, whose western and northern 
extremities lay as much as eighteen or twenty miles from Mont- 
gomery.> Trevet’s Annals, however, say that Warwick surprised 
the Welsh by a night march.® As the battle was fought on 5 March, 
the night would be long, and would theoretically allow time for 
a march of as much as twenty miles. But as Warwick’s force was, 
according to Trevet, a mixed body of knights, archers, and cross- 
bowmen, it was hardly the sort of force that could safely be sent 
into action at the end of a twenty-mile night-march over hilly 
country. It seems more likely, therefore, that the night-march 
would be a fairly short one, and, if so, the battlefield should be 
sought rather at that end of Caereinion which lies nearest to Mont- 
gomery, i.e. at the southern end of thecommote. At thisend is the 
parish of Castle Caereinion. One of the townships of this parish is 


1 Pol. Hist. of England, ed. Hunt and Poole, iii. 190. 

2 Ann. Monastici (Rolls Ser.), iv. 519. A collation shows that the spelling in the 
original manuscript (Cotton. Caligula, A. 10, fo. 166 b) is accurately reproduced. 

3 Problems of Place-name Study, pp. 96-7. 

* Ante, xxxix. 8. 

® See map in Lloyd, Hist. of Wales, ii. 

® Trevet, Annales (Eng. Hist. Soc.), p. 335. 
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called Moydog.! Its position is indicated by the three contiguous 
farms of Moydog Fawr, Moydog Fach, and Moydog Uchaf, and also 
by the neighbouring copse called Moydog Wood, all lying within 
a circle of less than a mile.2, From Montgomery this Moydog region 
is distant about ten miles, a perfectly practicable marching dis- 
tance. Moydog therefore satisfies the general requirements of the 
available data. In form, too, the name corresponds intelligibly 
with the monk of Worcester’s ‘ Meidoc’. And there can be no 
question that Moydog existed as a place-name in 1295, for the 
neighbouring monastery of Strata Marcella is known to have held 
land there at that time and long before.* 

There remains one important poifit of topographical detail. 
Trevet’s account states that the battle was fought ‘in quadam 
planitie inter duo nemora’. It would obviously be hazardous to 
speculate about the ‘ duo nemora ’, though it is not out of place to 
notice that the whole neighbourhood is well wooded, and that the 
three Moydog farms have woods immediately adjacent on the west 
and on the north. A ‘ planities ’, however, is a permanent geo- 
graphical feature. Now the three Moydog farms lie in a small 
valley running east and west. The two sides of the valley, on the 
north and the south, rise abruptly from 700 feet on the bottom of 
the valley to 900 feet and more. At the point where the farm of 
Moydog Fawr stands, the floor of the valley forms a plain some 
600 yards wide and about a mile long, sloping slightly upwards 
towards the east. The forces engaged in the battle of 1295 were 
not numerous, and as the Welsh are known to have received 
Warwick’s charge drawn up in a solid body of spearmen, there 
would be sufficient room for Warwick’s manceuvres in this level 
space. It may, therefore, be suggested that Trevet’s ‘ planities ’ 
was just here, that the last pitched battle of Edward I’s Welsh wars 
was fought on the site now occupied by the quiet fields of Moydog 
Fawr.‘ If so, then one other detail of the chronicler’s account 
could be explained. The monk of Worcester reports that the 
Welsh lost 700 killed, ‘ praeter submersos et letaliter vulneratos ’. 
Between two and three miles to the north-west and west of Moydog 
flow the river Vyrnwy and its tributary the Banwy. These streams 
would lie across the line of flight which the Welsh fugitives would 


1 Thomas, Hist. of Diocese of St. Asaph, iii. 140; Inventory of Ancient Monuments : 
Montgomeryshire, pp. 16, 19. 

? O.S. (1903), Montgomeryshire, sheet xxiii, NW. (6 in. to 1 mile). 

3 An inspeximus of March 1322 confirms to Strata Marcella inter alia the land called 
*Moydauc’, granted by Gwenwynwyn of Powys (d. 1216); Collections . . . relating 
to Montgomeryshire, iv. 309. In 1291 the Tazatio shows that the abbey had land at 
“M’dok’; Tax. ecc., p. 289. At the dissolution, it still had lands in ‘ Moydok’ ; 
Valor ecc., iv. 449. 

* So far as I could ascertain by inquiring in the neighbourhood, the current names 


of these fields all seem post-enclosure, and therefore throw no light on the present 
problem. 
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naturally take, and as the previous nine months had been extremely 
wet, the two rivers would probably be sufficiently flooded to 
account for some casualties by drowning.! 

The site that has been suggested for the battle thus appears to 
fit the available evidence. If the identification here proposed is 
valid, then ‘ Meismeidoc ’ should be rendered Maes Moydog. 


J. G. EDWARDS. 









Miscellanea Petrarchesca 


No.1. THREE petitions from the Registri Supplicationum? supple- 
ment our knowledge of Petrarch’s preferments. (i) The first two 
are of particular interest. S. Angelo (now SS. Michele and Giuliano), 
first mentioned as a chapel in 1191, was by 1264 parish church of 
Castiglione Aretino.. Its high annual value is explained by the 
size of this place. Castiglione Aretino* was an important strate- 
gic point and prosperous community on the southern edge of 
the Aretine contado, overlooking the Valdichiana. Originally an 
imperial domain, it was long obstinately disputed between Arezzo, 
Florence, and Perugia. It is easy to guess at the ‘ inimicitie ’ which 
prevented a citizen of Perugia from residing there at this time. 
Florence had co-operated with Perugia in overthrowing the Tarlati 
of Arezzo (war of 1335-7), but had stolen a march on her in the 
division of the spoil. She had concluded a separate peace with the 
Tarlati, which gave her the city and most of the contado of Arezzo 
(including Castiglione Aretino), while Perugia had had to be con- 
tent with the four or five unimportant places which she had already 
occupied.’ The arrangement was inherently unstable.* The Floren- 
tines leant for support upon the Tarlati, the Perugians upon their 
enemies (the Guelfs and many of the Ghibellines of Arezzo). 
When the Florentines were expelled from Arezzo after the duke of 
Athens’ fall, Perugia seemed to have another chance. The Guelfs 
of Castiglione Aretino called in the Perugians,’ but the Florentine 


1 © A festo S. Johannis Baptistae [24 June 1294] usque ad festum beatae Mariae in 
Martio [25 March 1295] in autumno metere vel in hyeme serere sicut oportuit, frequens 
pluvia non permisit ’ (Ann. Monastici (Roll Series), iv. 519). 

2 See ante, xlv. 612. 

5 Repetti, Dizionario geografico, fisico, storico della Toscana, ad verb. The ‘ plebanus’ 
was elected by his ‘ curati suffraganei ’. 

* Now Castiglion’ Fiorentino, 8-9 miles south of Arezzo on the road to Cortona and 
Perugia. 

5 The separate peace was signed on 7 March 1337. Villani, xi. 58. Cf. Perrens, 
Histoire de Florence, iv. 207. Bonazzi, Storia di Perugia, i. 418-19. 

® Perugia made at least one attempt to modify it by a ‘ coup-de-main ’ on Monterchi. 
Only reverence for Good Friday (18 April 1337) prevented a really serious clash between 
the allies. Perrens, op. cit. iv. 208 and note. 

7 8 September 1343. Graziani, p. 134 in Arch. Stor. Ital., 1st series, xvi; Villani, 
xii, c. 16; Ann. Aret. and Ser Gorello, in Muratori, R.I.S. xv and xxiv, all agree on the 
year, which Graziani gives as 1344. Bonazzi, i. 426, does not attempt any chronology. 
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podesta sold the citadel to Pietro Tarlati, who expelled them! and 
held the place for close on two years. This time Perugia persisted 
and a long siege ended in April 1345 with the surrender of Tarlati.* 
Perugia remained in possession from 1345 to 1371. 

It is not surprising that the Florentines should have prevented 
Petrus Bindi from residing. The happenings of 1343 show how 
shaky were the foundations of their rule. A citizen of Perugia in 
an important position within the walls of Castiglione Aretino 
would have been a real danger. It is equally clear that the 
Tarlati would never have admitted him. One is reduced to 
wondering when he can have been elected. One date alone seems 
possible. Between 3 February and 7 March 1337 the future of 
Castiglione Aretino had been quite uncertain. She had used the 
Aretine defeats to throw off the domination of Arezzo,‘ before 
Arezzo had submitted to Florence or Florentine preponderance in 
the contado had been assured. It seems extremely likely that at 
this time the Guelfs turned to Perugia (as they did again in 1343-5). 
In such circumstances there would have been nothing strange in 
the choice of a Perugian priest. 

In August 1343 Petrarch was already canon ‘ sub expectatione 
prebende’ at Lombez® and Pisa*, and had been provided prior 
of S. Nicolé of Migliarino (8 km. west of Pisa).? He never, how- 
ever, obtained possession of the priory, which brought him nought 
but three unsuccessful law-suits.2 He was not certainly in posses- 
sion of one of the prebends till September 1347, of both till 1348.9 
The net value of the three provisions hitherto obtained was, there- 
fore, nil. Neither the Colonna patronage, nor Clement VI’s” 
favour, nor the efforts of Petrarch himself had yet led to any tan- 
gible result. It seems most unlikely that he ever enjoyed the rich 
‘pieve’ of S. Angelo, which Colonna favour now obtained him. 
He probably meant to take possession during his journey to Naples 


1 15 September 1343, Graziani, op. cit. 

2 Ibid. 

5 During their period of rule before 3 February 1337. 

* By solemnly revoking her act of submission, 3 February 1337, Repetti, op. cit. 

® Since 25 January 1335, Vidal, no. 552. 

® Since 22 May 1342, Cipolla in Atti della R. Acc. d. Scienze, Torino, 1906, xli. 175. 

7 7 October 1342. Ibid. Cf. Della Torre in Arch. Stor. Ital., 5th series, 1908, 
xlii. 119. 

8 Ibid. 

® They are not mentioned in the bulls of October 1342, August 1343, or October 
1346 (conferring the canonry at Parma). (Cipolla, Memorie d. R. Acc. d. Torino, 1909, 
ii. 28; Berliére, Un ami de Pétrarque, p. 40.) He must have obtained at least one by 
9 September 1347, on which date he was dispensed from the obligation to reside in 
more than one of his benefices. (He was about to set out for Italy, where he took 
possession of his Parma prebend at the end of the year, Affé cited by Fracassetti, i. 527.) 
He was not certainly in possession of both till 27 June 1348 ; see infra. 

10 The priory, like the Parma canonry later on, had been granted ‘ motu proprio’, 
‘non ad ipsius Francisci vel alterius pro eo nobis oblate petitionis instantiam, sed de 
mera nostra liberalitate’, cf. Cipolla. 
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in 1343 and altered his route with that end in view.1 But he was 
just too late. He must have passed by in late September 1343 ;? 
Pietro Tarlati had expelled the Perugians from Castiglione Aretino 
on 15 September.* The whole neighbourhood was disturbed and 
the long siege of Castiglione Aretino was soon to begin. This was 
no time for Petrarch’s business. 

The ‘ plebania’ of S. Angelo involved ‘ cura animarum ’ (the 
only benefice of the kind which Petrarch ever accepted). There is 
no reference to it in 13464 or in 1348, when a list of Petrarch’s 
benefices was given.® It is most unlikely that, had he possessed it, 
he would have neglected to have it mentioned with a view to dis- 
pensation.® 

Petrarch has often been accused of ingratitude towards his 


patrons, the Colonna.’ His lines in the eclogue ‘ Divortium ’ are 
well known : 


. . . Ecce etenim veni ad tua gramina pauper, 
Pauperiorque domum redeo, non lacte nec haedis 
Auctior, invidia et solis iam ditior annis.® 


His own extravagant professions in many of the earlier letters,° 
coupled with the provisions which Colonna patronage obtained 
him, have made him appear ungrateful and unjust. Yet he had 
real cause to complain. Of six papal provisions in his favour during 
his eighteen years of service with Cardinal Colonna (1330-48) two 
failed to come into effect altogether ;'° two were granted without 
the cardinal’s support;!! one of his canonries remained without 
prebend for at least eleven years,” one for at least four.!* It is quite 
true that Petrarch merely shared the common lot of benefice- 
seekers. There was nothing unusual in the uncertain value of these 
graces.!4. The Avignon machine constantly promised more than it 
could perform and granted more than it could guarantee. But it is 
natural that Petrarch should have thought himself above ordinary 


1 The natural route from Siena to Rome is via Radicofani and Acquapendente. 
Petrarch struck left to Perugia; this would have brought him close to Castiglione 
Aretino, Lett. Fam. v. 3. 

* He was in Rome on 4 October, Lett. Fam. v. 3. 

3 See supra. 

* Grant of the Parma canonry, 29 October 1346. Cipolla in Mem. d. R. Acc. d. 
Torino, 1909, ii. 28. 

® See below (ii). 

® A grace became ‘ subreptitia’ and therefore voidable if mention of all relevant 
circumstances had not been made in the petition on which it was based; cf. e.g. 
Fierens, Analecta Vaticano-Belgica, iv, no. 638. 

7 e.g. Fracassetti, Lett. Fam. vii. 7 and 13, notes. 

8 Carmina Latina. ® e.g. Lett. Fam. v. 2, &c. 

1° §. Nicold of Migliarino (see supra) and S. Angelo of Castiglione. 

| The priory of S. Nicold and the Parma Canonry. 

‘2 Lombez, see supra. 13 Pisa, see supra. 

4 Expectatives were notoriously cheap even after Benedict’s attempts to reduce 
their numbers: litigation with patrons and rivals very often delayed admission ; 
cf, Fierens, Introduction ; and the experience of Louis Sanctus below. 
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rules. Means were found to ensure the rapid promotion of the 
great despite all obstacles. Petrarch must have resented his ex- 
clusion from the favoured circle. Provisions which remained on 
paper or took years to become effective were small reward for his 
services and eminence. 

(ii) The third document completes the pair which Cipolla has 
already published regarding the Parma archdeaconry.! Petrarch 
was forced by the cardinal’s death on 3 July? to have the grant 
renewed. He referred to the previous grant ‘ad bone memorie 
domini Iohannis de Columpna, quondam S. Angeli diaconi cardi- 
nalis instantiam . . . prout in supplicatione annexa presenti cedule 
continetur ’.® His possession of the prebends at Pisa and Lombez 
is here mentioned for the first time.* 

No. 2. It is almost impossible to improve upon the — 
account of Petrarch’s brother Gherardo, which has been given by 
M. Henri Cochin.’ These two petitions, however, help to supple- 
ment it on one point. 

The date of Gherardo’s entry into religion has hitherto been 
uncertain. M. Cochin was in favour of the year 1342.6 Cipolla 
published a ‘ motu proprio’ of 13 March 1343, conferring a ‘ scri- 
ptoria Penitentiarie’ on Gherardo, which establishes a later 
“terminus a quo’.’ Foresti (Aneddoti della vita di F. Petrarca. 
Quando Gherardo si fece monaco, pp. 98-105) decided for April 1343. 
The accompanying petitions, in which Gherardo is described as 
‘clericus Florentinus’ on 2 August 1343, put it later still. At the 
same time they show that the connexion with the prior of Mon- 
trieux had already begun. It seems probable that at this date 
Gherardo was already at Montrieux preparing for the final step.* 
This cannot have come much later, as the passages quoted by 
M. Cochin in favour of the year 1342 show. Gherardo must have 
been received into the Carthusian order at the end of 1343 or the 
beginning of 1344. 

Perceval de Valence had entered religion in 1338 and died in 


Op. cit. 30-2. 2 Eubel, Hierarchia Catholica. 
See supra. 
He had obtained possession of the Parma canonry at the end of 1347, see supra. 
Le Frére de Petrarque, Paris, 1903. 
Ibid., pp. 198-200, relying upon four passages in Petrarch’s letters ; Lett. Fam. 
xvi. 9 (28 April 1353), xvii. 1 (7 November 1353), x. 3 (25 September 1348 (corrected by 
Foresti, pp. 99-100, to 1349)) ; Lett. Sen. xv. 5 (1372-3). In the first two Gherardo’s 
entry into religion is spoken of as ten years; in the third as about six ; in the fourth 
as thirty years ago. They are in part contradictory and all lack precision. 

7 Mem. d. R. Acc. d. Torino, 1909, pp. 1-4. 

® Cochin, p. 56, n. 1, suggests some such period of preparation, though not neces- 
sarily at Montrieux. Petrarch did not set out on his mission to Naples till August or 
September 1343 (he dates from Rome on 7 October 1343, Lett. Fam. v. 2). He may, 
therefore, well have been present ‘ au moment du départ de son frére pour le couvent ’ 
(supremo digressu) between 13 March and 2 August 1343, Cochin, p. 57. But this 


departure was not immediately followed by Gherardo’s reception into the Carthusian 
order. 
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1348. This document corrects the date of his election as prior of 
Montrieux ; Dom Le Couteulx had placed it in 1344 or 1345.1 

No. 8. This petition is chiefly interesting because it couples 
two figures whom nothing else would seem to connect. Louis 
Sanctus was born in 1304 at Beeringen in the province of Limburg? 
and lived the best part of his life at Avignon. Sancia of Majorca 
was married to Robert of Naples in 1304 at Naples. Their tastes 
were as far apart as their habitations and their stations in life. 
Louis owes vicarious fame to the writings of Petrarch, who met 
him in the Colonna service, named him Socrates, and became his 
life-long correspondent and friend. He was on good terms with 
the humanists and prelates of Petrarch’s Avignon circle (the 
Cardinals Colonna and Talleyrand, the bishops of Cavaillon and 
Theano, Laelius, &c.). Sancia shunned society and sought seclu- 
sion from the early days of her marriage at Joanna’s as well as at 
her husband’s court.* 

We know little of the facts of Louis’s life. His list of benefices 
was sufficient but never great;* his standards no higher than 
those of the non-resident pluralists among whom he lived. From 
Petrarch we get much eulogy about him but few facts. He died in 
1361, and we must be content with the knowledge, extracted from 
many hundred lines of prose and verse, that he was sober and loyal, 
well read, sensible, and musical, and that his manners were those 
of an Italian. 

About Sancia we know even less. She escaped eulogy and 
correspondence. The Papal and Angevin registers give us a few 
glimpses of a devout, retiring, and thwarted life. She asked for an 
annulment of her marriage as early as 1317, when already she 
desired to withdraw into a nunnery. John XXII rebuffed her and 
adjured her ‘ serbata pudicitia coniugali ... te... placidam et 
irreprehensibilem exhibere’ to her husband.' She failed either to 





? Annales Cartusienses quoted by Cochin, p. 71, n. 1. I have not been able to con- 
sult a copy of this book, which is not in the British Museum library. 

2 Berliére (Un ami de Pétrarque, Paris and Rome, 1905) has collected the main 
data of his life and identified him with the Louis of Campinia (Kampen) of Petrarch’s 
letters. The surname Sanctus is a Latinized form of Heiligen, a name still common in 
the neighbourhood of Beeringen. 

* See De Blasiis, Racconti di Storia Napoletana, pp. 167, &c. 

* From the cumulation of two benefices (1334-42), he rose finally—after many 
exchanges, resignations, and promotions—to the possession of four (1355-61) and the 
enjoyment of an income equal in purchasing power to about £480 per annum to-day. 
(Apart from his chaplaincy of St. Gengoul at St. Trond, which was probably of trifling 
value, his benefices at Bruges and Courtrai should have been worth 107. 13. 10. lib. 
par. =c. 5,800 francs in pre-war purchasing power, i.e. about £480 to-day. Cf. D’Avenel, 
Histoire des propriétés, &c., 1892, v. 350-1.) His career brings out, among other things, 
the ineffectiveness of the papal system of reservations. His expectative to the prebend 
of St. Donatian of Bruges took at least eleven, possibly fourteen years to materialize. 
Three, at least, of his direct provisions did not lead to possession (the prebends at St. 
Amé-de-Douai and Lombez ; the curacy of Asciano, see infra). 

° Raynaldus, ad. ann., par. 26. 
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win Robert back or to control Joanna. She consoled herself by 
patronage of the Franciscans and founded four religious houses 
in Naples itself. We catch sight of her asking for special penalties 
against noise in the Piazza delle Corregge, which her apartments 
overlooked,? and sending unrequited presents of furs and rose- 


water to the pope. On 21 January 1344 she at last withdrew into 
Santa Croce ; on 28 July 1345 she died.* 


We are reduced to guesses to account for the favour which 
Sancia here solicits. Socrates was fixed at Avignon, where he had 
business experience and habits. He may have acted for Sancia at 
the Curia. He had many friends. Petrarch, the most celebrated, 
was at Naples from November 1343 till early in 1344.5 Even the 
retiring Sancia may thus have been induced to listen to his praises 
and promote his interest. The Colonna connexion and Petrarch’s 


visit seem to provide the most likely explanations of this mys- 
terious grace.® 


It is certain that Louis never obtained possession of his bene- 
fice:* Sancia’s patronage led to nothing in the end. 


Igor VINOGRADOFF. 


APPENDIX 
Reg. Supp. 4. 167. 
l.i.a. Significat sanctitati vestre Petrus Bindi de Castillione Aretino, clericus 
Perusinus, quod ipse pridem existens tunc plebanus plebis® de Castilione 
predicto, Aretin. dioc., cuius quidem plebis valor annuus (ad) ® 150 florenos 
ascendit, cum propter inimicitias illorum de genere suo in dicta plebe 


1 Three of these were Franciscan. De Blasiis, p. 179, n. 2. The most famous, the 
nunnery of 8. Chiara, cost an enormous sum. Robert had to allow her an extra 
5,000 oz. per annum, since her benefactions exhausted her dowry. Yet she paid her 
tailor 5 ‘ grains’ per day! Caggese, Roberto d’Angio e i suoi tempi, i. 642, 678. 

2 Ibid., p. 208, anno 1342. 

5 Daumet, Lettres closes .. . de Bénoit, xii, no. 658-9, 27 October 1339. The request 
which accompanied the present was refused. 

* De Blasiis, pp. 223-4, n. 2. She was thus already in the convent at the date of 
this petition. 

® Asciano (8 kilometres east of Pisa) was close to Migliarino (8 kilometres west of 
Pisa), to the priory of which Petrarch had been provided on 7 October 1342, see supra. 
This may well explain the choice of this benefice for Louis, with whom Petrarch wished 
to be united until death (Berliére, p. 41). In 1343 Petrarch was thinking of settling 
at Pisa as he later settled at Parma and Padua. He never obtained possession of the 
priory, but the issue of his litigation must still have been uncertain when this petition 
was drawn up, and the news of his adversary’s success (he was admitted on 12 February 
1344, see Torre) had probably not reached him when it was signed. 

® The best asset of ‘ Ludovicus Sanctus’ was perhaps hisname. Joanna was specially 
devoted to the memory of her husband’s brother, ‘ Sanctus Ludovicus ’ of Toulouse. 
cf. Caggese, i. 650-1. It was a time when people loved to stress such chance resem- 
blances. Cp. e.g. Cola di Rienzo’s Epp. passim. 

7 It is not mentioned, with a view to dispensation, in any of Louis’s later petitions 
or graces; cf. Berliére, pp. 36, &c. This is practically conclusive. Louis was not in 
priest’s orders and may well have been resisted (as at St. Amé-de-Douai) on the ground 
of his irregularity, from the effects of which he was only absolved in 1347, see supra ; 
cf. Berliére, pp. 38-9. 

8 Italice, ‘ pieve ’. ® Not in MS. 
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residere non posset, cuperetque sub regulari habitu virtutum domino 
famulari, vestre beatitudini supplicavit ut eundem renuntiare! paratum 
plebanatui dicte plebis recipi mandaretis in canonicum ecclesie Perusine, 
O.S.A.,? sibique regularem habitum exhiberi ut in forma consueta. Non 
obstante de certo canonicorum numero, vel aliis dicte ecclesie statutis et 
aliis non obstantibus, et clausulis opportunis, propter quod sanctitas vestra 
mandavit dom. Cardinali de Columpna ibidem presenti ut renuntiationem 
dicti plebanatus auctoritate vestra reciperet, ipsamque supplicationem 
eidem sanctitati postmodum presentaret, gratiose signandam. Quare 
humiliter supplicat dictus Petrus quatenus cum ipse propter premissa per 
procuratorem suum legitimum renuntiaverit dicto plebanatui in manibus 
dicti dom. Cardinalis, mandare dignemini ipsum Petrum recipi in canoni- 
cum dicte ecclesie Perusine . . . non obstante .. . fiat. R. Dat. apud Villam- 
novam Aven. dioc. xv. Kal. Sept. Ann. Sec. (18 Aug. 1343). 


Reg. Supp. 4. 165°. 
1. i. b. Motu proprio conferimus Francisco Petraccho, clerico Florentino, 
plebaniam 8. Angeli de Castillione Aretino, dioc. Aretin., curatam, etiam si 
collegiata existat, vacantem apud apostolicam sedem per liberam renuntia- 
tionem Petri Bindi, civis Perusini, olim dicte plebis plebani, vel pro eo quod 
tanto tempore vacavit ut eius collatio sit ad nos per Lateranense concilium 
devoluta,’ vel aliqualitercunque seu quantumcunque vacaverit et qualiter- 
cunque ipsius collatio ad nos spectet, cum omnibus iuribus et pertinentiis 
suis. Non obstante quod idem Franciscus prioratum secularis ecclesie 
8. Nicolai de Miliarino, Pisan. dioc., non curatum, ex gratia nostra obtinet, 
pro quo adhuc litigat, necdum eius possessionem noscitur assecutus, super 
quo secum ut utrumque licite teneat, si et quantum necesse fuerit, dis- 
pensamus cum ceteris non obstantibus, clausulis et executoribus opportunis. 
fiat motu proprio et dispensamus. R. Dat. apud Villamnovam Aven. dioc. 
ix. Kal. Sept. Ann. Sec. (24 Aug. 1343). 
Reg. Supp. 17. 69¥ and 167. 

1. ii. Supplicat ...Iohannes de Columpna. ..diaconus cardinalis* quatenus 
specialem sibi gratiam facientes, Archidyaconatum ecclesie Parmensis, 
quem dom. Dynus de Urbino, vestri sacri palatii causarum auditor, quem ad 
episcopum Feretranum de vestra clementia promovistis, in dicta Parmensi 
ecclesia noscitur obtinere, conferendum cum &c. . . . Magistro Francisco 
Petraccho de Florentia, devoto vestro capellano etiam et familiari cardi- 
nalis eiusdem . . . donationi apostolice dignemini reservare, cum omnibus 
non obstantibus . . . seu non obstante quod idem Magister Franciscus in 
Parmensi predicta et Pisana et Lomberiensi ecclesiis canonicatus obtinet et 
prebendas. fiat. R. Dat. Avenione. v. Kal. Jul. Ann. Sept. (27 June 1348). 





1 Decretal, Lib. I, tit. ix, c. iv and x, ‘de Renunciatione ’, give the rules governing 
renunciation of an ordinary benefice: 
*Debilis, ignarus, male conscius, irregularis, 
Quem mala plebs odit, dans scandala cedere possit.’ 

* The cathedral church of S. Lorenzo. 

* Decretal, Gregorii IX, Lib. III, tit. viii, c. ii: ‘ Quum vero praebendas ecclesiasti- 
cas, &c., in aliqua ecclesia vacare contigerit . . . infra sex menses personis . . . conferan- 
tur.... Vel si omnes forte neglexerint, metropolitanus de ipsis secundum Deum absque 
illorum contradictione disponat.’ 

* Ob. 3 July 1348. Eubel, op. cit. 
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Reg. Supp. 4. 138v. 
2. Supplicat sanctitatem vestram devotus servus vester Gerardus Petrac- 
chus, clericus Florentinus, quatenus sibi quod confessor suus quem duxerit 
eligendum sibi plenam remissionem peccatorum suorum semel in mortis 
articulo impertiri valeat, ut in forma, dignemini misericorditer indulgere. 
fiat. R. 
Item eandem sibi per omnia gratiam facere dignemini in personam religiosi 
et honesti viri, fratris Percevallis Vincentii, Prioris Montis Rivi, ordinis 
Cartusiensis, devoti et amici sui. fiat. R. Dat. apud Villamnovam Avenion. 
dioc. iv. Non. Aug. Ann. Sec. (2 Aug. 1343). 

Reg. Supp. 6. 215v. 
3. Supplicat sanctitatem vestram devota filia vestra Sanccia, Ierusalem et 
Sicilie Regina antiquior, quatenus dilecto sibi magistro Ludovico dicto 
Sanctus, ob ipsius regine supplicantis intuitum, gratiam specialem eidem 
Ludovico facientes, de plebanatu curato plebis de Asciano,! Pisan. dioc., 
cuius fructus etc. 50 florenorum auri valorem annuum communiter non 
excedunt, vacante per obitum ultimi plebani plebis ipsius, qui propter 
reservationes apostolice sedis, que in illis partibus viguerunt,” ad disposi- 
tionem vestre beatitudinis pertinebat et ad manus Camere vestre detinetur, 
si tempore date gratie vestre huiusmodi non fuerit in eodem ius alteri acqui- 
situm, cum &c. . . . dignemini providere. Non obstante quod idem Ludo- 
vicus cantoriam in Ecclesia 8. Donatiani Brugensis, Tornacen. dioc., cuius 
fructus etc. ...10 Lib. Par. valorem annuum non excedunt,’ et canonicatum 
sub expectatione prebende in eadem ecclesia noscitur obtinere, secum de 
uberioris dono gratie dispensantes ut dictum plebanatum una cum predicta 
cantoria, cui cura non imminet animarum, licite recipere valeat et tenere, 
non obstante constitutione Execrabilis* etc. . . . fiat. R. Dat. apud Villam- 
novam Avenion. dicc. vii. Kal. Mart. Ann. Sec. (23 Feb. 1344). 


Newcastle and the Counter Orders to Admiral Haddock, 
March 1739 


Iris now generally agreed that the counter orders issued to Haddock 
to remain in the Mediterranean gave the negotiations between 
Great Britain and Spain a turn so much for the worse that a rupture 
became inevitable ;° and it is commonly added that Newcastle 
did not improve the matter, by denying that any such orders had 
been issued. An attempt will be made here to show that the orders 
were not kept secret and consequently that Newcastle was not 
guilty of all the folly ascribed to him. 

In his dispatch to Keene of 20/31 March, Newcastle points out 

1 8 kilometres east of Pisa ; one of three places of this name in Tuscany. Pieve of 


S. Giovanni Battista, Repetti. 

? A general reservation of all benefices in Tuscany by John XXII, renewed by 
Benedict XII, Della Torre, loc. cit. 

’ Said to be worth nothing after Louis Sanctus’s death (1361), Berliére, 57. 

* Extravag. Joann. XXII, tit. iii (19 November 1317). 

5 This was first pointed out by Dr. Temperley in Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., 3rd series, 


iii. 228, 
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that Geraldino had been to see him on the matter, but does not 
expressly deny that the orders have been issued. The dispatch 
reads as follows : 


It is possible you may have heard that His Majesty has thought proper 
in the present circumstances not to recall his fleet from the Mediterranean ; 
but of that you are to take no notice to the Court of Spain. Mo*. Geraldino 
has spoke to me upon the report that orders were sent to stop the fleet and 
express d his apprehension that his court would be alarmed at it and might 
imagine that this new resolution (as he called it) might proceed from an 
alteration of measures, and desired to know what he might say to his court 
upon it. Upon which the King commanded me to acquaint him that His 
Majesty, depending upon the King of Spain’s punctual performance of the 
engagements contained in the convention, has entertained no thought of 
altering his measures or of giving any orders to his fleet in the Mediterranean 
that can give the King of Spain any umbrage or just cause of complaint. 
And if Mo*. la Quadra should mention this matter to you, you will return 
him the same answer.! 


That is to say, Keene is not to raise the matter, but wait for it 
to be raised, when he is to say that nothing has been done at 
which the Spaniards might legitimately take offence. That this is 
the true interpretation of the dispatch appears from collateral 
evidence. In the first place, it was very strongly rumoured in 
London, both before and after the date of the signature of the 
orders (10/21 March), that something of the sort was in the air. 
On the day after the actual signature, the rumour had reached 
Versailles, as is shown by the dispatch of the French secretary of 
state for foreign affairs to Cambis, the French ambassador in 
London. 


Les nouvelles publiques font mention d’un contr’ordre envoyé & |’amiral 
Haddock pour son retour ; comme vous ne m’en parlez pas, Monsieur, je ne 
puis croire cette nouvelle véritable; elle marqueroit au moins que le 
ministére se verroit forcé malgré luy & de nouvelles mésures plus embaras- 
santes qu’il n’avoit pensé. C’est sur quoy je compte que nous serons éclaircis 
par vos premiéres lettres ; la matiére devient de plus en plus intéressante.” 


Soon after, foreign ministers in England were hearing the news, 
and, on 16/27 March, Wasner, the Imperial minister, wrote to his 
master that there was a rumour that Haddock’s return had been 
counter-ordered, and four days later he confirmed it as certain.® 
But it was not until 22 March/2 April, that Cambis replied to 
Amelot, and his reply is interesting for more reasons than one : 


Le contr’ordre envoyé & l’amiral Haddock est réel, mais la nouvelle 
que vous en avés eiie étoit prématurée, et je n’ay différé & vous en informer 

 P.R.O., State Papers, 94 (formerly Foreign, Spain), no. 134, Newcastle to Keene, 
20 March (0.s.) 1739, most private. 

? Aff. Etr. Angleterre, 401, fo. 127%, Amelot to Cambis, Versailles, 22 March 1739. 

3 P.R.O., State Papers, 107 (formerly Foreign, Confidential), 25, Wasner to the 
Emperor, 27 March and 31 March 1739. 
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que parce que jeudi dernier [15/26 March] je n’étois pas encore seur que 
le fait fit vray. M. Filtzgérald luy-méme n’en avoit pas encore eu la con- 
firmation, mais depuis, le chevalier Walpole et le duc de Newcastle ne luy 
enont pas fait mystére et ils luy ont protesté en méme tems que le contr’ordre 
ne contenoit rien qui peut inquiéter le Roy d’Espagne ny troubler la 
bonne intelligence qui subsiste entre les deux couronnes ; et sur les instances 
que M. de Filtzgérald a faites pour savoir de ces ministres le motif qui 
pouvoit avoir occasionné l’expédition de ce contr’ordre, ils luy ont fait 
entrevoir sans beaucoup de détours que cette démonstration n’étoit que 
pour amuser le peuple qui croit que cette escadre donnera plus de poids 
aux propositions des plénipotentiaires anglois aux conférences de Madrid. 


This is almost word for word what Newcastle wrote to Keene, 
except that it contains an explanation why the orders had been 
sent. And Geraldino himself, writing on the matter to St. Gil, 
makes no mention of lack of frankness, and seems to take the ex- 
planations of Walpole and Newcastle as genuine : 


Con los sobre dichos motivos contemporizando al comin ha mandado este 
gobierno suspender el retorno de la escuadra que tiene en el Mediterraneo, 
sobre cuya novedad me ha explicado, aunque nunca lo hizo al tiempo de su 
expedizion el afio pasado, pero al presente parece nos hallavamos en otros 
términos y que tal resoluci6n se desvia del sistema formado para retablicir la 
buena harmonia, bien que sean medidas forzadas y que las disculpe la 
naturaleza deste gobierno, el que havia de atenerse a lo que demas resultaré.” 


The letter of Cambis shows that Sir Robert Walpole associated 
himself with Newcastle in these explanations. Can any inference 
be drawn from this fact as to Walpole’s share in the responsibility 
for issuing the orders ? L. G. WickHam Lecce. 


Disraeli and Cyprus 


In his romance of Tancred in 1847 Disraeli suggested that England 
ought to annex Cyprus. It is held by some therefore that he 
merely put fiction into fact in 1878. Another suggestion is that 
he had decided on a ‘ spirited’ policy in 1874 and henceforward 
fixed his eye on Cyprus as a spectacular acquisition. In reality, 
Cyprus was only selected as the object of a coup at the last 
moment. 

The weightiest contribution yet made to the story is that by 
Sir James Headlam-Morley in his Studies in Diplomatic History. 
He complains that the Official Records do not tell the whole tale, 
and brilliantly reconstructs the story from the private letters in 
the Lives of Disraeli and Salisbury. He declares, however, that the 
absence of Layard’s papers renders the tale incomplete. These, 

1 Aff. Etr. Angleterre, 404, fo. 215V, Cambis to Amelot, London, 2 April 1739. 


? P.R.O., State Papers, 107, no. 26, Geraldino to St. Gil, 7 April 1739. In all these 
quotations the italics are mine. 
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along with his Memoirs, are in the British Museum. Together with 
some papers found in the Disraeli manuscripts not used by Mr. 
Buckle, to which Major Coningsby Disraeli has given me access, 
they fill nearly all the gaps. 

On 21 April 1877 the Russians crossed the Turkish frontier 
and began the war. Disraeli had anticipated the crisis by replacing 
Eliott at Constantinople with Layard. He wanted strong measures 
in opposition to his foreign secretary (Derby), to the foreign 
office (Tenterden), and to most of the cabinet. But he anticipated 
overcoming that opposition, and in the meanwhile started a secret 
correspondence with Layard (unknown to Derby) to indicate his 
wishes though not to transmit official decisions. His first private 
letter (6 June) urged Layard to get the Sultan to issue a request 
inviting the British fleet to Constantinople and allowing a British 
force to occupy and hold the Gallipoli peninsula. Towards the 
end of June Layard, who had received no general instructions 
from Derby, was informed by Derby in a private letter that public 
opinion in England demanded peace at any price.2, He was not 
unreasonably perplexed by the different views of his two masters. 
But he answered Derby with generalities and informed Disraeli 
on 25 July that the Sultan’s suspicions rendered the fleet proposal 
difficult. Disraeli had already advanced a step in the Mediter- 
ranean by reinforcing the garrison of Malta, despite hesitations of 
cabinet and war minister.2 He followed this up with a private 
telegram (sent from Osborne) of 29 July asking that the British 
fleet should be invited to Turkish waters.4 Layard replied on 
1 August that the Turks suspected us of consulting our own 
interests,>5 but that we must have an official policy. Disraeli 
replied on 6 August, admitting the Sultan’s suspicions to be 
‘reasonable ’. But he hoped we should soon be able to interfere. 
He added: ‘if we have the command of the sea why should not 
a British corps d’armée (via Batoum) march into Armenia and 
even occupy Tiflis? We might send another to Varna and act 
on the Russian flank ’.6 Layard—while now aware of Disraeli’s 
desire to intervene in Asia from Malta—was unable to press the 
matter because the cabinet was not backing him. Events went 
worse for the Turks—Kars fell—but Derby still prevented any 
decisive measure by the cabinet. 

On 22 November Disraeli went a step farther. He suggested that, 


1 Buckle, Life of Disraeli [1920], vi. 142-3. Unless otherwise stated all letters 
and telegrams here quoted are private, not official. 

? Layard Memoirs, Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 38935, fos. 50-3. 

3 Buckle, Life, vi. 154. How real these hesitations were is seen in Private Disraeli 
MSS., Gathorne Hardy to Disraeli, 12, 22 July 1877. 

* Buckle, vi. 160-1, n. 

5 Layard Memoirs, Add. MS. 38935, fos. 112-14. 

® Original in Add. MS. 39136, fos. 72-5; a draft, apparently misdated 7 August, 
is in Private Disraeli MSS. 
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in return for a loan, Turkey might sell us ‘some territorial station 
conducive to British interests’. He played with the idea of Batoum 
but rejected it as causing possible difficulties over the straits. 
He thought the idea of ‘ anything in the Mediterranean might 
excite general jealousy ’, and finally suggested ‘a commanding 
position in the Persian gulf might be a great object to us’. 
Layard answered this on 12 December, saying that he thought the 
Porte might cede Batoum, but not Cyprus or Crete, nor Moham- 
merah on the Persian gulf.2 Here, then, is the real germ of the 
project. Both Disraeli and Layard are seeking a place d’armes 
or harbour from which to defend Asia Minor. It may be Batoum 
or Mohammerah, but is unlikely to be Cyprus. 

So far back as the beginning of 1877 Lord Salisbury had 
thought of Cyprus and demanded, though he did not get, a military 
report on it. We still do not know whether he or Disraeli was 
for occupying Cyprus between December 1877 and mid March 
1878. The Turks went from defeat to defeat, the British fleet 
appeared before Constantinople, and on 3 March 1878 Russian 
arms compelled the Turks to sign the disadvantageous peace of 
San Stefano. Disraeli was resolved to press for its revision and 
thought he was ‘in a commanding position’. For Admiral 
Hornby had reported that he could hold on at Constantinople. 
Hence on 27 March Disraeli proposed at the cabinet that we 
should order up reinforcements from India and ‘occupy two posts 
in the Levant (Cyprus and Alexandretta), which will command 
the Persian gulf and all the country round Baghdad, and entirely 
neutralize the Russian conquests and influence in Armenia ’.’ 
Strong measures were decided on, the reserves were called out, 
Lord Derby resigned, and Lord Salisbury reigned in his stead.* 
Ultimately Alexandretta was not occupied owing to French 
prejudices, and the Indian reinforcements were stopped at Malta, 
as Russia showed a disposition not to enter Constantinople. 

But even yet the occupation of Cyprus had not been decided 
on. For on 18 April Lord Salisbury wrote : ‘ We are fast arriving at 
the conviction that there is no way of preventing the rest of the 
Sultan’s dominions from being detached from him by the dis- 
integrating influences which result from Russian neighbourhood 
and Russian domination except by establishing ourselves at some 

1 Buckle, vi. 251-2. 

? Private Disraeli MSS. Layard to Disraeli, 12 December, Layard Memoirs, Add. 
MS. 38935, fos. 266-74. 

3 Buckle, vi. 262-77. As often in the cabinet, there is doubt as to what occurred. 
Hardy and Cross deny that Cyprus was mentioned, though Hardy admits Alexandretta. 
But on the whole Derby and Disraeli agree in their contemporary records on this point. 

* Salisbury now took up the private correspondence with Layard. The last letter 
of Disraeli was of 21 February 1878, v. Add. MS. 39137, fo. 28. Some of Layard’s 


private telegrams to Salisbury have been accidentally preserved in F.O. Turkey, 
195/117. 
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strong place either in the Persian gulf or the Aegean coast which 
shall make it our interest as well as place it in our power to sustain 
his authority and uphold the integrity of his remaining dominions’. 
He was not to broach this at present, but to think about it, the 
point being that the British public would cling to a military post 
once occupied by England ‘as tenaciously as Gibraltar’. Cyprus 
is still not indicated by name. A strong post on the ‘ Aegean coast’ 
looks like Lemnos,’ and the Persian gulf is not yet excluded. 

The choice of Cyprus was at any rate definite before 10 May. 
On that day Lord Salisbury wrote a private letter to Layard, 
which the latter thus describes in his Memoirs: ‘The views and 
arguments it contained formed my chief guide in interpreting and 
explaining the policy of the British Government in the negotia- 
tion for the Convention which ensued.’* The letter of Salisbury 
begins by saying that the cabinet had been considering what 
would happen if Russia refused to surrender Kars.‘ It goes on: 


To us this prospect is serious ; because the next shock must break the 
Turkish Empire up, and we shall have to choose between allowing Russia 
to dominate over Syria and Mesopotamia, or taking the country for our- 
selves, and either alternative is formidable. To Turkey, however, it is 
a question of existence. Asia is the nursery of her troops: and when they 
cease to obey her, no European compacts can keep her at Constantinople. 
The only remedy we can think of is alliance, limited to this purpose. We 
shall instruct you to offer a formal engagement on our part to defend 
her territory in Asia from any further encroachment by Russia. 

This will be a very different engagement from the Treaty of Paris. It 
will be limited to ourselves: and therefore not giving to any Government 
the excuse of abstaining from acting on it, on the ground of the refusal 
of some co-signatory Power to act. And, what is more important, it will 
be, what the Treaty of Paris was not, a direct engagement to Turkey, to 
defend Turkey so far as Asia is concerned, by arms if attacked. 

I need not say that this offer will be of enormous value to Turkey. It 
will secure to her (if she has any vitality left in her) existence in Asia, and 
on the shores of the Bosphorus and Aegean for an indefinite time. It will 
give full time and scope for the benevolent intentions by which the Sultan 
is animated—and may enable the Turks to set up a system of administra- 
tion which shall be recognized as superior to anything that Russia has to 
offer. 

For the purpose of acting as a support to the Turks in a period of crisis 
it will have the enormous advantage that it will pledge the national honour 
of England. A reliance upon the promptings of English interest, however 
obvious, will be insured: for when the moment for decision comes, some 
other motive may intervene—or some party arrangement adverse to 
intervention may be in force—or the current of attention in England may 

? Add. MS. 39137, fos. 60-1. Salisbury to Layard, 18 April 1878. 
? Disraeli, 2 March, says we intended to occupy it, but there was some difficulty 
about a rock in the channel, Buckle, vi. 255. 


’ Layard Memoirs, Add. MS. 38937, fo. 80. 
* Add. MS. 39137, fos. 86-97. 
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be turned by other things: and it may always be possible for the partisans 
of peace quand méme, to persuade the Government of the day that no urgent 
interest requires its intervention. But a direct national promise will be 
regarded by both Government and people, until we have sunk much lower 
than we have done as yet. 

I believe, therefore, that this offer on our part will not only be of 
enormous value to Turkey: but will really make the difference between 
existence and dissolution. . . 

Two conditions, however, are indispensable. . . .1 

We have no wish to impoverish the Sultan and we should be ready to 
make good to him any sum by which the revenue of the island at present 
exceeds the expenditure upon it. I have entered at length into this project 
because it is quite possible I may at any moment have to instruct you by 
telegraph to proceed with the negotiation: and therefore I wished to set 
out more fully than is possible by telegraph the considerations and objects 
on which our action is founded. I have not put it into a dispatch as yet 
—because the instructions are not definitive—and so rapid are the changes 
in the dissolving views of European politics—that it is possible, though 
not probable, that they may never become so. 


On 19 May the Sultan sent a telegram asking for help, money, 
and an alliance. Layard was instructed to negotiate a con- 
vention with the Sultan on the basis of a Turco-British alliance, 
England occupying Cyprus, and Turkey promising to reform her 
government of her Christian subjects in Asia Minor.? A pre- 


liminary answer was demanded in forty-eight hours and the Sultan 
consented, but it was not until 4 June that the convention was 
signed. Headlam-Morley points out that Salisbury’s published 
dispatch of 30 May was not an instruction ‘ but a reasoned defence 
of the policy written afterwards with a view to publication ’. 
This is true in fact, but not in intention. A dispatch was prepared 
on the 24th but delayed, and it, together with a new one (the pub- 
lished), was sent on the 30th. On that day Salisbury telegraphed 
to Layard that he had sent a dispatch with a draft convention and 
that he was to await its arrival before signing. But Layard con- 
sidered the situation so critical that he dared not await this 
dispatch and signed on his own responsibility. He did not there- 
fore act on the instructions of the dispatch of the 30th, but the 
arguments therein are merely a discreet version of the letter of 
10 May on which he did act. 

The Sultan was at this time mentally affected and when he 


1 The next four paragraphs outline the two conditions, promise of good government 
to Asiatic Christians, and British occupation of Cyprus. These are published in Lady 
Gwendolen Cecil’s Lord Salisbury [1921], ii. 269, but the date is erroneously given as 
16 May. I have omitted these, but print the end of the letter. 

? The text was first published by Sir James Headlam-Morley, Studies, &c., pp. 
199-200. His version is dated 23 May and was somehow preserved in the foreign 
office. The decipher is Add. MS. 39137, fos. 111-12. It is dated 24 May and has 
some verbal differences. It was received on the night 24-5 May. See Layard Memoirs, 
Add. MS. 38937, fo. 83. 
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interviewed Layard on the 25th had guards and Osman Pasha in 
waiting. He thought Layard might try to assassinate him! He 
was relieved to hear that only Cyprus was demanded and gladly 
conceded it.! The resistance of ministers took longer and the delay 
till 4 June was due partly to them and partly to technicalities. 
But Layard expressly says he had not to insist or to use menaces. 

The whole story—thus revealed—seems to show that Salisbury 
was at least as influential in deciding on Cyprus as Disraeli, and 
that in any case the decision as to Cyprus was deferred till a very 
late date. The situation no longer as in 1877 varied with the 
Sultan’s goodwill or with cabinet divisions. In May 1878 Disraeli 
could have obtained Cyprus or almost any other Turkish strong 
place by insistence and in return for an alliance. It is not easy 
to see that the occupation of Cyprus, which has never been 
fortified or made a naval base, was a real advantage to England 
or to Turkey. On the other hand, Layard was probably right in 
thinking that the acquisition of Mohammerah would have con- 
ferred on us great advantages.” It could easily have been fortified, 
would have awakened no foreign jealousies, and given us a very 
strong position later in relation to the Berlin-Baghdad Railway. 
The final aim was to defend the Euphrates valley, not Gallipoli 
or the Suez Canal. ‘In taking Cyprus,’ said Disraeli (18 July 
1878), ‘ the movement is not Mediterranean but Indian.’ For that 
purpose Mohammerah or Basra was preferable to Cyprus. 

HaroLp TEMPERLEY. 
1 Layard Memoirs, Add. MS. 38937, fos. 88-9. 
* Layard Memoirs, Add. MS. 38937, fo. 105. Technically Mohammerah was 


Persian, but the independence of the local sheikh could have been, as it now is, recog- 
nized. Or, if not, Basra could have been obtained. 





Reviews of Books 


Plato and his Contemporaries. By Professor G. C. Fretp. (London: 
Methuen, 1930.) 


Tuis is a short study, addressed mainly to beginners, in the historical, 
literary, and philosophical background of Plato’s dialogues. Discussion 
of Plato’s philosophy appears to be reserved for later treatment. Any 
beginner—and many who might resent the name—will learn from the 
book far more than the necessary facts ; he will learn much of the interest 
and difficulty—and the necessity—of such preliminary study, and much of 
the apparatus and method of approach; and the manifest sincerity and 
conviction of Professor Field’s treatment is a lesson in itself. Every reader 
will have his own list of dissatisfactions and doubts ; here only a few points, 
which scarcely admit disagreement, need be noted. On pp. 36 and 37, 
for the first and second journeys to Sicily, read the second and third. 
Aspasia’s argument (p. 151) is trivial, but not nonsense: for vir and femina 
in the last sentence read man and woman, not ‘ husband and wife’. H. v. 
Arnim’s Memorabilia is no doubt a counterblast to Maier ; but it is sheer 
misrepresentation to say it deals ‘ almost exclusively ’ with his arguments 
(p. 145). On p. 75, the ‘eight or nine years’ would puzzle any one on a 
first reading. Presumably it is the gap between the Symposium and the 
Republic according to the writer’s dating ; but this is not at once obvious. 
Except in the Appendix,’ the Greek accents are as often wrong as right. 
The index is very inadequate and annoying ; and a chronological table is 
badly needed. 

A more serious matter, however, is Mr. Field’s presentation of the 
Socratic question. His arguments—mostly from general probability—are 
so reasonable and quiet and forcible that any beginner would think his 
position unassailable. This is to corrupt the youth; for, whatever view 
be taken in the controversy, it is surely common ground that the attack 
is not contemptible in the matter of general probabilities—‘ I should regard 
the Phaedo as little better than a heartless mystification ’, says Burnet, 
with characteristic understatement, ‘ if half the things commonly believed 
about it were true —and, in particular, is supported by a mass of cumulative 
detail, which is quite unfairly represented by the few mistakes and extrava- 
gances which the defence (quite fairly) holds up to ridicule. It is im- 
possible to discuss the matter in detail, but one point may be noticed. On 
p. 54 Mr. Field urges the difficulty of imagining that Plato limited himself 


* The Appendix consists of a short, businesslike essay on the Epistles, and two 
more technical papers (reprinted from the Classical Review) on the Aristotelian 


account of the theory of ideas, and the post-Aristotelian tradition of Plato and 
Socrates. 
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in the dialogues to arguments which were at once Socratic and acceptable 
to himself. But in the first place, Plato had his ways of overstepping these 
limitations when he wished : there is the familiar example of solid geometry 
in the Republic, and there are the dialogues where Socrates does not appear 
or plays a minor part ; and—more important—this sense of difficulty is 
largely due to forgetting that the dialogues are a parergon: limitations 
which are inadmissible in a philosopher’s own thinking or teaching are not 
inadmissible in the literary and dramatic exercises of his leisure. 

In the chapter on Plato and contemporary politics the writer has proved 
that for the most part the political and social problems of the dialogues are 
not irrelevant to the date of composition ; he fails entirely to prove that 
they are not relevant to the dramatic date. It seems more ‘ simple and 
natural ’ to hold that Plato is observing dramatic propriety in his allusions ; 
and that any artificiality and remoteness which this might tend to lead to is 
softened by the similarity—which Mr. Field himself has ably defended 
against his adversaries (pp. 107 ff.)—between the main problems of the later 
fifth century and those of the fourth. 

On Xenophon there are several good things, among them two salutary 
corrections of Burnet: first, that the Memorabilia must be judged by the 
standard of the Hellenica and the Agesilaus, not the Oeconomicus or the 
Cyropaedia ; and second, that of some forty conversations in the Memora- 
bilia Xenophon claims to have heard only five with his own ears. But, as 
in the general Socratic question, things are made to appear too easy for 
the defence. Three small but striking discrepancies between Plato and the 
Memorabilia might have been spared a word or two—they are the more 
important that in regard to them no question of Xenophon’s lack of under- 
standing or philosophical training can arise—in the Memorabilia the ‘ sign’ 
is protreptic as well as apotreptic ; the notion of eipwveia is entirely—or 
almost entirely—absent ; there is no mention of Socrates’ experiences in the 
field, and that in a book by a soldier about a soldier.’ (It should be noticed 
that this last point seriously weakens Burnet’s arguments for the nature 
of Xenophon’s association with Socrates.) D. C. MacGrecor. 


Studies in Early Roman Liturgy. 1. The Kalendar. By Water Howarp 


FRERE, Bishop of Truro. (Alcuin Club Collections, No. xxviii). (London: 
Milford, 1930.) 


To wander with ease and sure footing among the antiquities of liturgiology 
is given to few, but the learned bishop of Truro has free entry to those 
happy fields, and expounds the growth and development of the Roman 
Kalendar down to the time (784-791) when Pope Hadrian sent to Charles the 
Great that copy of the Gregorian Sacramentary which is called Hadrianum. 
The liturgical kalendar of the Western church had its origin in Rome and 
its remote beginnings in the reign of Constantine. The flood of saint’s-day 
observance which rolled with ever increasing volume through the Middle 
Ages derived from more than one fountain-head. The Philocalian Kalendar 
and its later development, the Roman Martyrology, recorded the anniver- 
saries of deaths of the early popes and martyrs of the Roman church or at 


? It might be thought, further, that the observations on generalship could have 
been made and reported by any civilian. 
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least the memorial days when the Curia paid solemn visits to their shrines. 
The tituli or older parish churches of Rome, and the deaconries (diaconiae) 
which formed the centres of church work and poor relief, had each their 
dedication, and their patronal saints who usually found a place in the 
kalendar. The stational churches at which the pope himself celebrated 
solemn mass on one or more days in the year included, in addition to the 
tituli, the great patriarchal basilicas of Rome and some later but still early 
foundations, whose patron saints had equally days of commemoration 
assigned to them. Such were the sources contributing to the Kalendar, 
which, in Bishop Frere’s words, comes to be ‘regarded less as a direction 
where the official Mass will be said, and more as a direction given to a priest 
serving a church to tell him what Mass he will say there on a certain day ’. 
The expanded Kalendar consequently comes to reflect itself inthe masses 
for saints’ days collected together in the earliest service-books. Of these 
the first in date and importance are the sacramentaries ; and the most 
generally interesting of Bishop Frere’s chapters are those dealing with the 
origin and development of the three different types of sacramentary, the 
Leonine, the Gelasian, and the Gregorian. Leonine and Gregorian are each 
of them pure Roman rite ; the Gelasian was Italian in origin but Italian of 
a distinct provincial type, the saints whose inclusion gives an individual 
character to the Gelasian use being saints of Central and Southern Italy 
and more particulariy from the district of Capua. But though the Gelasian 
book was Italian in origin, it became Gallican by adoption. To Englishmen 
it has a special interest, for the evidence of the English Martyrology and of 
the Lindisfarne Gospel series points to the liturgical usage introduced into 
this country by Theodore and Wilfrid and Benedict Biscop as having been 
of similar form. The Gregorian Sacramentary, which eventually won the 
day over the Gelasian but only at the price of adopting a number of Gelasian 
features and so giving rise to a class of mixed sacramentaries, affords a very 
difficult problem. It first emerges to view in the before-mentioned Hadria- 
num, when it had already undergone a development of nearly two centuries. 
What was the original form of the Gregorian Kalendar, and how much of the 
Gregorian rite as we know it is accretion gathered since the seventh century ? 
The earlier lectionaries give Dr. Frere some basis for answering the ques- 
tion, and allow him to proceed to the second part of his book, wherein he 
takes the entries in the kalendar in their liturgical order and estimates the 
antiquity of each, in the light of the evidence supplied by the early lists, the 
service books, and the ecclesiological data of the Liber Pontificalis. The 
book is provided with a set of excellent indexes, and is learned and scholarly 
throughout. Liturgiologists will rejoice to see that it is only the first of a 
projected series of studies in the old Roman liturgy. 
H. H. E. Craster. 


The Social and Economic Development of Scotland before 1603. By I. F. 
Grant. (Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd, 1930.) 


ENGLISH economic historians in particular will be very grateful to Miss 
Grant for this first-hand and judicious introduction to the economic history 
of ancient Scotland. In places, especially where she is sketching in the 
racial and political background, she is mainly dependent on other Scottish 
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scholars; but the handling of the themes covered by the title is her own. It 
is difficult work, for over and over again a careful survey of the available 
evidence—on most matters all too scanty—must, and does, lead to a 
scholarly ignoramus. Perhaps the book’s greatest merit is this clear indica- 
tion of what is not yet known. But great advances have been made in the 
last twenty years and no doubt the records have still much to reveal on 
the most important side of the story, the agrarian. It is here that Miss 
Grant is at her best and gives most information to Southrons. Scottish 
burgh history and gild history were already tolerably clear, and the histories 
of the Staple at Veere and of the Convention of the Royal Burghs have 
been adequately written, though Miss Grant’s treatment of neither is 
merely second-hand ; but about the land much remained to be said, and 
learnt. 

It is not very many years, for instance, since an American scholar labelled 
the in- and out-field agriculture of modern Scotland, which Miss Grant 
finds in working order toward the close of her period, the Celtic system. 
She points out that there appear to be no Gaelic words for in-field and 
out-field ; but just how the technique of agriculture and agrarian tenures 
developed from Gaelic, or Pictish, to later Stuart times remains very obscure. 
No doubt Miss Grant is right in stressing the importance of Anglian 
influences and of the subordination of agriculture to pastoral pursuits 
right through to the sixteenth century. This subordination helps to explain 
the absence of ‘ manorialism’ and ‘villeinage’ ; for English villeinage was, 
very largely, a function of domain farming. A few comparisons with condi- 
tions in the ‘ Welshry’ of medieval Wales and with conditions in Northern 
and North-Western England as shown, e.g. in Mr. Jolliffe’s recent 
article,’ might have illuminated some of the dark places of the Scottish 
story. Effective ‘serfdom’ was almost extinct in Northern England, as 
it was in Scotland, by the fourteenth century. The forces at work were 
probably much the same, except that, as Miss Grant points out—follow- 
ing Scottish legal authorities—the absence of a common law and of effective 
royal courts in Scotland prevented ‘ serfdom’ from acquiring any protective 
legal shell, and left it exposed to the dissolving influences of time. Miss 
Grant, by the way, rather suggests that English villeinage was a more 
compact and precise thing in the fourteenth century than in fact it was. 

To the English student the concise economic history of feuing in 
Section 2, Chapter 5, is most welcome. ‘The essence of feu-holding is that 
it is a heritable tenure, granted in return for a fixed and single rent and for 
certain casualties’. No doubt in its legal and political setting it is ‘ peculiar 
to Scotland’ (p. 265), but in its economic essence, as here defined, it is very 
near to the French censive. Welcome also are the indications of the evolu- 
tion of the ‘tacksman’ system, so’ characteristic of seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century Scotland. As Miss Grant says, many of the clauses of what 
is ‘almost the earliest written lease in Scotland ’, a Scone lease of 1312, might 
have come from one of these more familiar tacksman leases. The gentlemen 
lessees have husbandi under them, and the husbandi in turn have cottari. 
By the sixteenth century sub-tenants of the joint-farmers of a ploughgate 
(or carucate), and sometimes of a husbandland (the quarter of a ploughgate), 
were universal. There appears even the possibility of labourers beneath 

1 Ante, xii. 1. 
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the cottari (p. 295). It is all very like Ireland before the potato-famine, 
except for the absence of potatoes ! No wonder that Scotland was poor. It 
looks as if, in relation to the condition of agriculture, there were already too 
many Scots. One can well believe Aeneas Sylvius’s report that bread was 
a dainty. Was his complementary statement that the common people ate 
‘flesh and fish to repletion’ true of the humbler of them? It certainly was 
not in the Highlands. 

There are points of arrangement, style, and structure in the book which 
it might not be difficult to criticize, but there are far more valuable sections 
which there has not been space to praise. It is a pity that so eminent an 
economic and social historian as Mary Bateson appears three times in foot- 
notes as M. Bateman, though elsewhere under her own name. 

J. H. CuapHam. 


Bronnen tot de Geschiedenis van den Handel met Engeland, Schotland, en 
Ierland. Uitgegeven door Dr. H. J. Smit; Eerste deel, 1150-1485, 
2 vols. (The Hague: Nijhoff, 1928.) 


THESE two volumes of documents on Anglo-Dutch trade in the middle ages 
form a valuable addition to the admirable series of the Rijks Geschieden- 
kundige Publicatién. They are not entirely free from blemishes. Some 
critics may question the value of a collection of sources serving one definite 
historical subject, and prefer a book devoted to a purely archival group of 
documents and capable of serving more than one line of research. Others 
may question the wisdom of confining the present collection to the territory 
of modern Holland. There is no reason why the accidents of nineteenth- 
century state-making should determine the geographical areas of medieval 
research. In this instance the editor, in his deference to the frontiers of 
modern Holland, has been compelled to include in his scope towns like 
Nymegen, which in the middle ages formed an integral part of the economic 
territory of Cologne ; to include the Brabant fair of Bergen-op-Zoom while 
excluding the twin fair of Antwerp, to include the whole of Zealand while 
excluding the closely related littoral of north Flanders. But these short- 
comings do not detract from the chief merits of the collection: the 
width and catholicity of the selection, and, above all, the excellence of 
the editorial methods. Dr. Smit has followed, and improved upon, the 
method employed in the publications of Hanseatic sources. Every important 
document is printed in full and in the original language ; most of the docu- 
ments are given in extracts from the original text ; the longer documents 
are prefaced by short summaries of contents, and practically all the docu- 
ments are introduced by explanatory headings ; every document is accom- 
panied by a full list of the manuscript originals and bibliographical notes 
as to previous publications ; all the difficult and doubtful points in the 
texts are explained and expanded in the footnotes; and the indexes of 
subjects and places are as full and accurate as could be wished. 

In addition to the obvious documents relating to commercial treaties, 
conflicts, and negotiations, Dr. Smit has been able to include a great deal 
of material for the study of the economic nature and organization of the 
trade. The Customs Accounts at the Public Record Office, and the Bailiffs’ 
Accounts of Great Yarmouth have supplied him with most information as 
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to the Dutch shipments ; the Early Chancery Proceedings and the cases 
before the court of Aldermen at Bergen-op-Zoom have furnished several 
interesting documents describing the conduct of individual firms. There 
are a great many smuggling cases from the Chancery Rolls and the K.R. 
Exchequer Memoranda Rolls ; indeed these are so abundant that one almost 
wishes they were listed instead of being printed in full. Very interesting, 
and for some purposes indispensable, are the extracts from the accounts of 
Dutch toll collectors and municipalities. The licences for export on the 
Treaty Rolls form another useful group. 

The problems affected by this mass of documents are too many and too 
important to be enumerated in a review. The period covered by the collec- 
tion comprises two distinct epochs in the history of the Anglo-Dutch trade, 
each with a centre of interest and a set of problems of its own. The first 
five hundred documents deal with the thirteenth and the early fourteenth 
centuries, the time when neither England nor Holland (or more correctly, 
north Netherlands) as yet figured among the leading commercial powers 
of northern Europe. According to their evidence, the bulk of English ex- 
ports consisted of raw materials, chiefly wool and foodstuffs. The English 
merchants were still a long way behind the foreigners in the carrying and 
import trades, and their activities on the international markets were almost 
entirely devoted to the export of wool. The Hanseatics dominated the trade 
between England and the other countries of northern Europe, while the 
Dutch and the Flemings supplied most of the shipping. All these earlier 
facts are familiar to the students of English history, but are invaluable for 
the study of Dutch economic beginnings. They show the two wings of 
modern Holland, i.e. Zealand in the south, and the regions of the Zuider Zee 
and Frisia in the north, maintaining a close economic connexion with Eng- 
land: the former as a partner in the Anglo-Flemish trade, the latter as a 
partner in the Anglo-Hanseatic trade. And what is still more significant, 
they demonstrate how together with the trade of those older regions there 
also grew and developed the trade of Holland proper, which in the following 
century was to form the foundation of Dutch commercial power. Thus 
the intercourse with England is exhibited as a contributory factor of 
Dutch progress and takes its place alongside of the other factors hitherto 
stressed by Dutch historians, such as the trade with the Hanse, the traffic 
along the internal waterways, and the spontaneous development of agri- 
culture and industry. 

Unlike the earlier documents, those covering the subsequent century and 
a half—two-thirds of the entire collection—serve the interests of the English 
student at least as much as those of the Dutch. The production of English 
cloth grew rapidly in the second half of the century, and with this growth 
English trade found a new basis for expansion in foreign markets. The Eng- 
lish cloth exporters had wormed their way into the Baltic lands quite early, 
but now they tried to win for themselves as secure a position there as the 
Hanseatics and the Italians had acquired in England. The assumption 
of superiority began to colour the English attitude to the other trading 
nations of the north, and ‘ parity ’ became the official programme. Most 
of these developments are reflected in Dr. Smit’s collection, but few of them 
emerge as clearly as the events connected with the Burgundian attempts to 
arrest the progress of the English cloth trade in northern Europe. The 
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course these events took is well known to students. What is less known, 
and is now revealed by documents, is the extent to which the opposition 
of the commercial towns of Zealand and Holland contributed to the failure 
of the anti-English policy. No wonder that, when in 1481 the Mayor and 
Aldermen of Newcastle had the occasion to write to the municipality of 
Middelburg, they found it their duty to thank it for the ‘ grete gentilnes, 
laboure and favour’ shown to the men of Newcastle and their neighbours 
in time of crisis. 

On this as on other similar topics the evidence of Dr. Smit’s documents 
cannot be full, not to say exhaustive. The geographical limitations of the 
collection would alone make it one-sided. The one-sidedness, however, is 
more than remedied by the fact that in economic matters fifteenth-century 
Netherlands was something of a microcosm of a much larger world. By 
virtue of their central position in international trade the marts of Brabant 
and Zealand could not help reflecting in their own fortunes the economic 
changes elsewhere. Partial and indirect as this reflection sometimes is, 
it frequently enables us to reconstruct the entire pattern of European 
commerce. Thus the licences to import Gascon wine from Middelburg, as 
also the special licences to Englishmen to trade to Bordeaux, reflect the 
disorganized state of the European wine trade during the closing stage of 
the Hundred Years’ war. The letters of privilege and protection to the 
merchants of Vere are an indication of the void left in the English economic 
life by the withdrawal of the Hanseatics in the third quarter of the century. 
Similarly the records of the shipments of tar, pitch, and wainscot from the 
Low Countries disclose a significant change in England’s economic status in 
the second half of the century: the defeat of her ambitions in Prussia and 
the end of the direct traffic in Baltic goods. 

Similar instances could be quoted by the dozen, but none of them are 
more eloquent or important than the one just quoted. Fitted into the evi- 
dence of other sources, it suggests a new interpretation of the early history 
of the Merchant Adventurers. The very fact that the ‘ Merchant Adven- 
turers ’ is only an abbreviated title of the ‘ Company of English Merchants 
trading to the Netherlands’ suggests a close and an obvious connexion 
between the development of the company and the evolution of the English 
trade to the Low Countries. What the new evidence does is to suggest that 
that connexion also accounts for the rapid rise of the merchant adventurers 
over all the other groups of English importers and cloth-exporters, especially 
those trading to Prussia, the Baltic, and Scandinavia. Towards the end of 
the century the English attempts to penetrate into the Hanseatic preserves 
in the East definitely failed, and with the defeat of the expansionist ambi- 
tions, the bulk of English foreign trade came to be concentrated in the marts 
of Brabant and Zealand: Antwerp, Bergen-op-Zoom, and Middelburg. And 
as the bulk of English trade was now flowing through a single channel, the 
group of merchants using that channel came to represent the body of English 
merchants. In other words, if this interpretation of the evidence is correct, 
the story of the Merchant Adventurers is not one of growth but one of 
concentration. The Merchant Adventurers emerged to a predominance 
in English trade not in consequence of a final victory, but in acknowledge- 
ment of a temporary defeat. 

Dr. Smit’s collection contains alsoa great deal of material on the economic 
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relations between Netherlands and Scotland, and throws additional light 
on the familiar subject of the Scottish staple at Vere. M. Postan. 


The Earliest Northamptonshire Assize Rolls, 4.p. 1202 and 1203. Edited 
with an introduction by Doris M. Strentron. (Northamptonshire 
Record Society, vol. v.) (Lincoln: Ruddock, 1930.) 


Mrs. STENTON has already published the Lincoln Rolls of the general eyre 
of 1202 in the publications of the Lincoln Record Society. A Bedford Roll, 
belonging to the same series, has also been published. The disadvantages 
of this piecemeal publication of the proceedings of a single eyre are obvious, 
but it is better to have the records printed in this way than not at all, and 
in this Northampton volume Mrs. Stenton has made the whole text 
accessible by printing the cases, not relating to Bedfordshire but tried at 
Bedford, which were omitted by the editor of the Bedford Roll (pp. 87-97). 
The Northampton Roll is printed in full, unless the cases already appear 
in the Lincolnshire volume. Hence the three volumes together include all 
the surviving records of this important eyre. The last part of the North- 
amptonshire book contains the text of Assize Roll 817, recording pleas heard 
before justices of assize at Northampton and in Suffolk in 1203. The whole 
is printed. Throughout the volume the cases relating to Northamptonshire 
have been translated as well as edited. 

The early date of these records gives them particular importance. Pro- 
cedure was not firmly fixed; writs, as Mrs. Stenton notes, were not ‘of 
course’, and were frequently dictated by the purchaser ; the law was being 
defined. It is therefore a great boon to scholars that they are able to study 
the rolls under the acute and skilful guidance of Mrs. Stenton, who lets 
nothing escape her and whose learning in matters of this kind is adequate 
to almost every occasion. She regards her very able introduction as a guide 
to the beginner, but everybody who is concerned with the period can learn 
much from it. It is interesting to find that, when he had finished his work 
at Northampton in 1203, Simon of Pattishall went westwards to carry on 
the general eyre begun in the previous year. This is proved by reference 
to the Staffordshire Assize Roll for 1203, printed by the Salt Society. 
The rural dean, of whom we know so little, appears in several cases as the 
official who obtained the removal of clerks to Courts Christian. The essoin 
of absence on the king’s service was successfully pleaded by persons who 
were not absent, but had contributed financial help to the king’s business 
over sea. One interesting case (no. 817) shows that even a final concord 
might be set aside by a later action: cirographum fractatur. Two matters 
of social interest in the rolls deserve special mention. One is cleverly 
brought out by the editor from a dispute about new customs or tolls levied 
by a landholder in Winwick. She shows us the salters coming along an 
ancient road, still important in the seventeenth century, which had 
diverted eastwards from Watling Street owing to the importance of 
Northampton. At Winwick, and doubtless elsewhere, the salters paid toll, 
and in return had bread and also free pasture in case of a breakdown 
(no. 50). The case arose because Geoffry Cardun, the landholder, had also 
begun to levy customs on the fish merchants, who dealt in eels, green fish, 
salmon, and herrings. It ‘suggests a pleasing picture of cartloads of fish 
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being slowly drawn through central England’ (p. xxiii). The other matter 
is a long list of cases on the roll for 1203, containing the allegations and 
confessions of an informer who had been one of a gang of thieves, tricksters, 
and bullies in the neighbourhood of Northampton. The story is detailed 
and vivid. We hear of Jews buying stolen goods, and of a grim woman 
who might have served as a model for certain sketches of life in the Books 
of Wisdom: ‘Emma Brunfustian que venit cotidie ad mercatum de 
Dauintri et de Norhamtona pessima est ita quod ipsa interficit homines et 
ducit latrones ad robandum domos.’ The approver, Mrs. Stenton reminds 
us (p. Xxxvii), was provided for by the king at the cost of a penny a day, 
and he also got the weapons for the duels he had to fight. This is another 
type of the medieval champion. 

On p. xxxiii, ‘ John son of Ingeram ’ should read ‘ Ingeram son of John’. 

F. M. Powicke. 


The Hundred and the Hundred Rolls, an Outline of Local Government in 
Medieval England. By Heten M. Cam. (London: Methuen, 1930.) 


THE last addition to the series of ‘Antiquary’s Books’ is on a level with the 
best of its predecessors, though its theme and treatment might rather be 
described as historical than as antiquarian. Miss Cam has taken as her 
text the surviving records of the national inquest of 1274-5, most of which 
are printed (together with a variety of other similar material) in the two 
fat volumes of Rotuli Hundredorum issued by the Record Commissioners 
in 1812-18, and has used them (as Vinogradoff used Domesday Book) to 
illustrate the way in which the generality of Englishmen were actually 
governed in the latter part of the thirteenth century, when as yet there 
were no Justices of the Peace to be the normal intermediaries between the 
common man and the higher authorities. She had already dealt with 
these materials in a contribution to Vinogradoff’s series of ‘ Oxford 
Studies’, but this new book is a presentation and amplification of the 
results which she then obtained. 

She begins, accordingly, with the sheriff, the king’s representative in 
the shire, and describes his relations with his master and with the district 
which he administers, and proceeds to the hundreds into which the shire 
is divided for fiscal and judicial purposes. The first section concludes with 
a brief essay on the successful combination of a centralized government 
with the ancient customary institutions of a decentralized system. The 
inquest of 1274-5 is next considered in detail and its records described. 
The main substance of the book, however, consists of successive inquiries, 
in the light of the rolls, into the administrative aspects of the shire and its 
sheriff, coroners, knights, and constables ; the hundred, with its lord, bailiff, 
and court ; and the work of the escheator, liberties and matters affecting 
the king as a feudal lord. For each section of the subject an appropriate 
article is quoted from the capitula of the inquest and cases in point are 
quoted from the rolls. The book concludes with an examination of the 
relation between the results of the inquiry and subsequent legislation, in 
particular the Statute of Westminster (1), to which is appended a study of 
the Quo Warranto pleas, and an estimate of the work of Edward I as an 
administrative reformer. 
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Miss Cam claims, like Richard the treasurer, to write non subtilia sed 
utilia, and the first effect which her book produces on the reader is a satisfy- 
ing sense of concrete reality. Case succeeds case, and a picture emerges 
of a credible society in which one can imagine himself placed. Moreover, 
the book throws a light on some of the intellectual difficulties of medieval 
history. We begin to understand how the king is technically absolute as 
the supreme executive and judicial authority, and yet bound by his very 
autocracy to govern according to law and custom ; how the knights of the 
county could make their opinion felt ; how strong and how ancient the 
‘county family’ tradition was; and how the lords of hundreds and 
liberties were equally the king’s officers for the administration of justice 
with the king’s own servants, and not on the whole any more oppressive 
than they. Another point which is well brought out is the interlocking of 
jurisdictions, ecclesiastical and civil, so that the same man might then 
(as he does now) belong for different purposes to different local units. A 
map shows how much more widely private jurisdictions were distributed 
in some counties than in others. Another map, of Suffolk, shows the con- 
flicting claims of local and feudal jurisdictions, members of the honours 
of Clare and Eye being locally situate within the liberties of Bury St. 
Edmunds and Ely. Serious conflicts did indeed occur in the beginning of 
the thirteenth century between these two great liberties themselves. 

A few minor points invite comment. Nothing is said of the ‘ shires’ of 
the northern counties (ante, xli. 4). The ‘ stock’ and not the ‘ foil’ of a 
tally was retained by the accountant (Archaeologia, lxii. 374). The state- 
ment that the ‘ royal estates were no longer in the sheriff's charge ’ (p. 99) 
is a little too sweeping, since the escheator had not the corpus comitatus, 
though that was now less important than the ‘ honours’. The ‘ calthrops’ 
(p. 102) brought to ‘lay low the walls of London’ were really shovels 
(tribule), though the roll gives the masculine form. It is tempting to suggest 
that the ‘ Langethorn ’, where the Essex county court was sometimes held, 
may have been Stratford Langthorn on the Middlesex border. Again, it 
is hardly correct to say taat an ‘ official roll of royal charters is found’ 
under Richard I. The Charter Roll does not begin till the next reign and 
produces the impression that it was then first made. It is true that the 
Carte Antique rolls are some of them as early or earlier, but these are an 
exchequer register of charters exhibited and not an enrolment of charters 
granted. Finally, paagium (p. 254) is not ‘ payment’ but ferry-dues. But 
none of these trivial mistakes affect the value of such an original and well- 
planned book as Miss Cam has given us. C. JOHNSON. 






The Register of William de Geynesburgh, bishop of Worcester, 1302-1307. 
Edited by J. W. Wixtis Bunn, 1907. With an introduction added by 
R. A. Witson, 1929. (Worcesterand London: Worcestershire Historical 
Society, 1907, 1929.) 


NEARLY a quarter of a century after the publication of a calendar in English 
of Geynesburgh’s register, made by the late Mr. J. W. Willis Bund, there 
appears in completion a slender volume of introduction, additions, and 
corrections, by Mr. R. A. Wilson, who declares modestly that his apology 
for doing the work is that it ought to be done and that he cannot get any one 
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else to do it. It is a great thing to have bishops’ registers available in any 
printed form, especially those which relate, as this one does, to any period 
so critical in history as the years round about the beginning of the Avignon 
papacy, and students of the middle ages could not be so ungracious as to 
fail to express sincere thanks to both Mr. Willis Bund and Mr. Wilson. Yet 
it is impossible to handle either of these volumes without some regret that 
both editors concerned were amateur historians, and in touch only partially 
with professional historians and their writings. Mr. Willis Bund, sparing 
what time he could from a life fully occupied with administrative labours, 
sometimes Englished his Latin in a way that can only be described as 
astounding, even when allowance is made for the fact that he was aiming 
not at a translation but only at a summary. A notable example is the 
calendared form of one of the most interesting entries in the register, for- 
tunately also given in full (with two misprints) in Latin (pp. 16, 17). This 
is a letter written from Perugia by Luceby, the bishop’s proctor at the Papal 
Curia, in February 1305, that is to say just midway of the eleven months’ 
deadlock between the French and Italian parties over the election of a pope 
to succeed Benedict XI, ending in June 1305 in the election of Bertrand de 
Got to be Clement V. Luceby describes how the townspeople are already 
so nervous lest Perugia itself may become the worst victim of the warring 
parties that they have begun to think of the expedient of taking the roof 
off the palace in which the conclave is sitting, and have actually taken 
measures much to the inconvenience of the electors. Every entrance to the 
palace, every door and window of the adjacent cathedral, is barricaded with 
stone or wood. The papal penitentiaries have to find another church in 
which to hear confessions ; in the cathedral itself Mass cannot be said or 
the bells rung. Because it has been customary to hoist provisions into the 
palace from certain houses near, palam et occulte, these have been levelled 
with the ground ; and the stores of wood collected for fuel for the kitchens 
and chambers have been dispersed. ‘ Wherefore,’ says Luceby, ‘ there is a 
very great hope that the church will soon be provided with a pastor.’ 
Another illustration of the hasty methods of the first editor is that he chose 
to call his bishop, not by any one of the many variant forms of his name in 
his own age, but by the name of Ginsborough, for which there is no contem- 
porary authority whatever. 

From any bishop’s register of the fourteenth century we may expect at 
least three things. First, a reflection of the routine work of the diocese ; 
secondly, the enrolment of royal, papal, or other documents sent to the 
bishop and considered specially valuable for preservation or reference ; 
thirdly, some light upon contemporary conditions, political or social, either 
through the affairs of the diocese itself or through outside contacts and 
connexions. The present register is by no means so rich as many others in 
the second sort of information, but there is plenty of interest in the first 
and third categories. We see that during his short episcopate Geynesburgh 
held seventeen ordinations, the number of candidates varying from 1 to 
213. Only twice did he ordain in his cathedral. The entries dealing with 
such matters as licences for non-residence while studying at a university 
before proceeding to holy orders, indulgences for illegitimacy, or the exercise 
of the bishop’s patronage, supply fresh illustrations on topics that are not 
unimportant merely because they are familiar. Geynesburgh, though ap- 
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pointed by papal provision, which at this date was exceptional and unwel- 
come, seems to have secured the forgiveness and confidence of both Edward I 
and his son and namesake the prince of Wales. Badgered, like every bishop 
of his time, with requests from the influential to give pensions or benefices 
to clerks whom they would rather reward for administrative service in this 
way than by salaries out of their own revenues, Geynesburgh seems to have 
been very complaisant. To Ingelard of Warley, clerk of the wardrobe of 
Edward prince of Wales, for whom in 1304-5 the prince sent out no less than 
twenty-seven ‘ begging letters ’, he promised in April 1306 a yearly pension 
of £5 until he should be provided with a benefice (p. 26). The date seems 
strange, for already in 1305 Warley had obtained the benefice of Tackley, 
in Oxfordshire, and the register records his institution in the same year to 
the rich living of Cropthorn, near Pershore (p. 145). He was not ordained 
even acolyte and sub-deacon till September 1306 (p. 166). Cropthorn 
was in the gift of the prior and convent of Worcester, but Geynesburgh 
himself shewed willingness to use his own patronage to the advantage of 
another member of a royal household when in 1303 he offered, first by 
letter, then in person, to give the church of Kinwarton to Queen Margaret’s 
chaplain, William of Lorry. William refused it, ‘and so departs, nothing 
gained ’ (p. 117), but a year later was collated to Bredon instead (p. 83). 
The register contains the will of Godfrey Giffard, Geynesburgh’s predecessor 
as bishop (pp. 48-54), and an interesting series of entries relate to Adam of 
Orleton, who had owed to Giffard the first push forward on the road which 
led him in the end to three bishoprics. Adam here appears (pp. 195, 197, 203, 
207, 208, 215) as executor of the will of one of Giffard’s executors, and among 
the offences with which he was charged was that of ‘ detaining two hundred 
charters ’ (p. 207). Among other matters of general or local interest may 
be noted additional facts in the long dispute about the appropriation of the 
church of Dodderhill (cf. Introd., pp. xxv—xxviii); the summons of the 
bishop to give evidence on the matter touching which the archbishop of 
Canterbury is challenged in the king’s court (p. 21) ; an order to produce 
before the royal justices a clerk who has brought to the Court Christian cases 
other than matrimonial or testamentary (p. 65) ; a licence from the bishop’s 
vicar-general to the royal justices to hold assizes on the first Thursday in 
Lent, so long as they continue for one day only (p. 146) ; and a promise of 
forty days’ indulgence for those who pray for the king’s success in his war 
against the Scots (pp. 45, 46). HILDA JOHNSTONE. 


Aegidius Romanus De Ecclesiastica Potestate. Herausgegeben von RIcHARD 
Scnoitz. (Weimar: Boéhlaus, 1929.) 


Proressor ScHouz has long been known as the foremost authority on the 
critical period of political thought which begins with the reign of Philip 
the Fair in France and includes that of Lewis the Bavarian in Germany, 
and he has now rendered another service to its study by this edition of an 
important work of Aegidius Romanus, which has hitherto been scarcely 
obtainable, and even so not in a reliable text. It need hardly be said that 
Dr. Scholz’s text is excellent, judged by the most exacting standards. It 
is constructed from four manuscripts, which pair off into two families. The 
text given by each manuscript and each pair separately is distinctly poor, 
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but with admirable acumen Dr. Scholz has formed from these materials 
an eclectic text which must be nearly as Aegidius wrote it. This is a triumph 
of sound scholarship. The proof-correcting has been of the same quality, 
and there is only one point which may be mentioned: on p. 158, Il. 12-13 
from the bottom, there should only be a comma (and no paragraph) at 
*‘ devorandum ’, as the second principal clause of the sentence, ‘ interpellant 
ad Deum ’, follows, parallel to ‘ appellant ad ecclesiam’, the first principal 
clause; and ‘ sed raro’ would more conveniently begin a fresh sentence. 

As Dr. Scholz has shown, De Ecclesiastica Potestate was written c. 1301-2, 
and was used in the preparation of the Bull Unam Sanctam. It is a thorough- 
going defence of the extreme papal theory, summed up in the Bull. The 
church has both swords, the spiritual ‘ ad usum ’, the material ‘ ad nutum ’, 
according to St. Bernard’s phrase, and the spiritual sword is so much 
superior (the material power being derivative only) that on due occasion it 
can exercise temporal jurisdiction ‘immediata et executoria’ (p. 182). The 
whole power of the church is concentrated in the pope (e.g. p. 193: ‘In 
summo autem pontifice est plenitudo potestatis non quocumque modo, sed 
quantum ad posse, quod est in ecclesia, ita quod totum posse, quod est in 
ecclesia, reservatur in summo pontifice’). He is legislator, judge, and lord 
of all temporalities, not bound except in conscience by the positive law he 
makes (e.g. p. 190: ‘licet summus sacerdos sit animal sine capistro et freno 
et sit homo super positivas leges ’); unlike the emperor or secular rulers 
(cf. pp. 205-6), he is not bound by the acts or decrees of his predecessors, 
for that would limit the supreme power vested in him (p. 184). This gives 
a good reason for forcing the interpretation of Innocent III’s Per venerabilem : 
‘Utrum autem omnia hec intellexerit qui illam decretalem condidit, nihil 
ad nos’ (p. 188). 

Aegidius follows the deductive method of argument from authorities 
and premisses common in his time, but his conclusions have their share of 
originality. Especially remarkable is the doctrine he develops of dominium 
in its mingled sense of ‘rulership’ and ‘ownership’. He applies the 
Augustinian doctrine of ‘ iustitia ’ to ‘ Dominium’ (e.g. p. 73) ; no one can 
truly and justly possess power and property save in subjection to God (like 
a true vassal to his suzerain) and therefore to the church (e.g. p. 202: 
*“nonnisi per ecclesiam et sub ecclesia potest quis placere Deo et esse sub 
Deo et esse sub domino suo, nonnisi per ecclesiam et sub ecclesia habet 
quisque dominium suum. . . . Nullus itaque erit iustus dominus aliquarum 
rerum, nisi sui ipsius et omnium que habet recognoscat ecclesiam matrem 
et dominam’). Thus no infidels or excommunicates can have true and 
just ‘ dominium ’, and the faithful who have a just dominium particulare et 
aliquale ought to be servi et tributarii of the church (p. 95). 

We seem here (and it has, I think, escaped notice) to be at the source 
of Ardmachanus’s and Wyclif’s doctrine of Dominium. Like most theories, 
that doctrine did not start into being without precursors. It was an inver- 
sion of what it opposed, the extreme papal theory of the universal lordship 
of pope and hierarchy as set out by Aegidius Romanus. It is evident how 
his doctrine of Dominium, pressed into effect, might provoke the later 
conception. The theory of iustitia, interpreted in a legalistic way as formal 


’ This doctrine of Dominium has been well summarized by Dr. Scholz in his Die 
Publizistik zur Zeit Philipps des Schénen und Bonifaz, viii. 72 ff. 
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obedience and subjection to the church, and applied to Dominium in order 
to prove the church’s possession of all lordship and temporalities, could be 
countered by a theory of iustitia in the ethical sense, which was applied to 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy itself, in order to deprive it of authority. The 
ecclesiastics and the pope were morally sinners and iniusti : therefore they 
had no true Dominium. That change-over from the formal legalistic to the 
ethical point of view was perhaps the real achievement in thought of the 
fourteenth century. C. W. Previtt-Orton. 


7 


A Cultural History of the Modern Age: The Crisis of the European Soul from 
the Black Death to the World War. By Econ Friepe.t. Translated 
from the German by C. F. Atkinson. Vol. I. From the Black Death 
to the Thirty Years’ War. (London: Knopf, 1930.) 


* GEWORDENES wird erkannt, ein Werden kann nur erlebt, mit tiefem, wort- 
losem Verstehen gefiihlt werden. Natur (das gewordene Starre), soll man 
daher wissenschaftlich traktieren, iiber Geschichte (das werdende Lebendige) 
soll man dichten.’ With these words the celebrated Oswald Spengler sets 
forth the programme of the expressionist school of history which is now 
prominent in Germany. Not only are many authors writing this kind of 
history, but a philosopher, Herr. T. Lessing, has justified it in a work 
entitled Geschichte als Sinngebung des Sinnlosen (1919). According to him 
history is a mass of chance happenings without sense or connexion, until 
they are moulded into an understandable actuality and a present experience 
by the aid of a priori ideas. This is exactly Froude’s conception, trans- 
lated into learned language, of historical data as a box of letters from which 
the master can select what letters he pleases and so combine them as to 
tell any story he chooses. It is the ideal of the historical novelist, as 
Flaubert frankly admitted when he stated that, were his picture of Cartha- 
ginian civilization in Salammbé self-consistent and artistic, he cared not 
whether it were true or false. 

Not for its own importance, but as a specimen of the work of this new 
school, Herr Friedell’s Kulturgeschichte der Neuzeit deserves notice in a 
historical journal. Perhaps it is hardly fair to bring the writer before the 
bar of the professional historians whom he refuses to recognize as his peers. 
All great work having been done by amateurs, he modestly admits that he 
writes as an amateur. The professional historian aims at completeness, and 
leaves it to his learned colleagues to decide how near he has come to attain- 
ing it. But Herr Friedell’s aim is neither completeness nor accuracy, but 
merely to tell ‘ to-day’s legend of modern history’. Nor does he ‘ dream of 
letting his learned colleagues decide anything whatever’ (p. 15). He has, 
therefore, not studied documents systematically, nor wasted his time over 
abstruse monographs, but has evolved history from his inner consciousness 
and deduced it from philosophical premisses. 

The chief key to history he finds in the postulate that each age is 
dominated by a spirit which shows itself in all its works. The prevailing 
style can be seen not only in art, literature, science, and politics, but in 
daily life, dress, sports, and selection of pets. The favourite animal, he 
argues, of the nineteenth century was the pug, the smug rotundity of which 
typified the then prevalent spirit of the times. The minion of to-day, 
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however, is the ‘ cubistic dog, drunkenly built, hopelessly askew, made up 
of sheer triangles’. Though the breed is not specified, nor readily identi- 
fiable, we may take Herr Friedell’s word that he himself possesses such a 
hound (p. 23). 

The Zeitgeist, then, is the decisive factor in history, living its own 
autonomous life, inducing, but not induced by, a chain of material conse- 
quences. It is a sort of demiurge, hypostasized and deified as the arbiter of 
fate. It showed itself, in the outgoing Middle Ages, as the spirit of Nominal- 
ism, for: ‘The triumph of Nominalism is the most important fact in 
modern history—much more important than the Reformation, gunpowder, 
and printing ’ (p. 89). The increasing materialism of modern times is due 
to a carnal mind ; not the growing demand for comfort and luxury to the 
increasing ability of the masses to get them. The decline of feudalism was 
not due to the invention of firearms, but to the decay of the spirit of 
chivalry (p. 102). ‘ It is not true that the late nineteenth century owed its 
extraordinary accelerated tempo of life to the telephone, the telegraph, 
express trains, and the like—it was the new tempo that was primary.’ 

Our author dates modern times from the Black Death, not because of any 
material factor, such as the shortage of labour, then introduced, but because 
sickness produces the morbid and decadent state of mind that is the ante- 
cedent of what we wrongly call progress. ‘ Disease is closely bound up with 
the mystery of becoming.’ Not less airy and fantastic are the author’s ideas 
of the Renaissance and Reformation, of which the first was the true fall of 
man and the second his true exclusion from paradise (p. 197). The latter 
engendered the dogma of the sacredness of work ; the former produced the 
man who enjoys, and ends by worshipping, himself. Both were segments in 
the arc of rationalism which has proved fatal to the happiness of the race, 
ending in the universal boredom alleged to be peculiar to our own times. 
‘All childlike qualities vanish from life, which becomes logical, systematic, 
just, and efficient, or, in other words, unendurable.’ 

The work is a Kulturgeschichte rather than a history of culture in the 
English sense. The daily life of the people, their dress, amusements, food, 
manners, and morals bulk large. Doubtless this element will prove attrac- 
tive to the general reader, especially as the colours in the picture are thickly 
laid on. Even the professional historian may glean an occasional hint from 
Herr Friedell, whose suggestions are as profuse as they are daring. But 
how much more pleasure, as well as profit, may not be derived from such a 
work as that of Mr. G. N. Clark, whose recent study of The Seventeenth 
Century covers, in part, the same period, but treats it with mellow learning 
and brilliant insight ? PRESERVED SMITH. 








Sainte Catherine de Sienne. Essai de Critique des Sources. II. Les uvres 
de Sainte Catherine de Sienne. Par Robert Fawtier. (Paris: Boccard, 
1930.) 


In this second volume of M. Fawtier’s work on St. Catherine of Siena, the 
saint’s own writings, comprising 381 letters, a mystical treatise known as 
the Dialogo della divina providentia, and a collection of prayers, are subject 
to exhaustive examination. The letters as we know them to-day present 
features which make them appear unpromising as historical material. 
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Only eight originals have survived—six in Siena, one in the Dominican 
house of Acireale in Sicily, and one in Oxford—and none of these are ad- 
dressed to persons of political importance; moreover, a comparison of the 
originals with the versions given in manuscript collections of the letters 
shows that the latter have been subject to considerable mutilation. Unless 
it is accepted that St. Catherine learned to write by means of a miracle, 
it must be assumed that no letters were written with her own hand. The 
disciples who wrote at her dictation formed no organized secretariat ; 
M. Fawtier traces seven different hafds in the eight originals, and he argues 
with much plausibility against the attempt to prove that copies were kept 
of the letters written. Nevertheless, the results of his investigations are, 
in the author’s own words, ‘nettement favorables’. He examines each 
letter separately, and is able to assign a date to 251 of them with varying 
degrees of confidence ; he sees in the forty-five independent manuscript 
collections, the earliest of which date back almost to St. Catherine’s death, 
the strongest proofs of authenticity. He offers an explanation of how the 
disciples were able to include in their collections letters to sovereign powers 
—as for example the pope and the Florentine republic—by suggesting that 
such letters were not actually delivered to the persons addressed, but were 
expounded before them by the member of St. Catherine’s circle who carried 
them, a theory which would account incidentally for the absence of any 
trace of the letters in the archives of the State concerned. Finally, he 
reaches the conclusion that the letters must be accepted as genuine historical 
documents. The importance of this conclusion is enhanced by the destruc- 
tive character of the criticism which preceded it in M. Fawtier’s first volume, 
published nine years ago.’ By minimizing, to the point of denial, St. 
Catherine’s political importance, by challenging the good faith of her 
principal biographers—Fra Raimondo delle Vigne da Capua, the saint’s 
confessor and author of the Leggenda Maggiore, and Fra Tommaso Caffarini, 
author of the Supplementum—M. Fawtier brought upon himself a storm of 
criticism, made fiercer by the homage which could not be denied to the 
comprehensiveness and brilliancy of his work. The establishment of the 
authenticity of the letters has, as the author freely acknowledges, caused 
him to modify his earlier pronouncements to a degree that is by no means 
unimportant. It is hardly possible to accept the letters to Gregory XI as 
genuine and yet to maintain, as M. Fawtier argued in his first volume, that 
the point of contact between pope and saint was the preaching of the 
crusade rather than the return of the papacy to Rome, or to deny that her 
influence contributed in some degree at any rate towards Gregory’s departure 
from Avignon in September 1376. With regard to St. Catherine’s attempt 
to mediate between Gregory XI and Florence, the absence of any reference 
to her intervention in Florentine sources renders her letter on the subject 
suspect. M. Fawtier, however, says explicitly that the letter of 28 June 
1376 to the Otto and the subsequent letter to Buonaccorso di Lapo contain 
nothing which permits of doubt as to their authenticity. These letters do 
not justify the statement of the Leggenda Maggiore that St. Catherine went 
to Avignon at the request of the Florentine Signoria, but they do show 
that certain influential Florentines, possibly officials of the Parte Guelfa, 
encouraged her to act as their intermediary, and that she was not considered 
1 Sainte Catherine de Sienne. Essai... 1. Les sources hagiographiques. Paris, 1921. 
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negligible as a political factor. Two letters only fail to obtain admission 
to the category of historical documents. The postscript to the letter to 
Fra Raimondo from Rocca d’Orcia in October 1377, in which St. Catherine 
relates how she has learned to write through the miraculous aid of St. 
John and St. Thomas Aquinas, is treated as an interpolation on the part of 
Caffarini, the facts that the Leggenda Maggiore says nothing of the miracle, 
and that Caffarini alone gives precise details about it lending support to 
this opinion. The other letter which M. Fawtier hesitates to accept is St. 
Catherine’s famous description of her visits to a young man in prison and 
her ministrations to him on the scaffold. The man’s name is not given in 
the letter and he has been identified on Caffarini’s authority with Niccolo 
di Toldo, who, as M. Fawtier has been able to show, if he were executed at 
all, suffered at a time when St. Catherine was absent from Siena. In the 
former volume this letter, intimately characteristic of the saint, is declared 
to be Caffarini’s forgery ; now the author will accept it as genuine if it is 
recognized that ‘colui che sapete’, of whom St. Catherine writes, cannot 
refer to Toldo. On this view Caffarini is not guilty of forgery but merely 
of an erroneous identification. Fra Raimondo, M. Fawtier’s other black 
sheep, also proves to be less erring than he was at first represented. The 
first volume lays down that he describes himself as being left in charge of 
the ‘ famiglia ’ after St. Catherine’s death aux dépens de la verité, because 
the letter of another disciple shows that William Flete and Matteo Cenni 
were entrusted with this responsibility. But St. Catherine’s letter to Fra 
Raimondo, exhorting him to be the pastor and ruler of her flock so that they 
may not be as sheep without a shepherd, exonerates him from the charge of 
falsehood, and M. Fawtier must cover his retreat by blaming Fra Raimondo 
for his failure to mention that Flete and Cenni were (apparently) appointed 
as his deputies. This not very generous apology is made necessary by the 
method of investigation which M. Fawtier proposed for himself at the out- 
set. The rigid separation: of the letters from the other sources for the history 
of St. Catherine proved impossible to maintain in practice, and the attempt 
to do so led, in this and other cases, to conclusions being drawn on half the 
evidence. Nevertheless it would be difficult to over-estimate the value and 
importance of the present volume to Catherine studies. Subjected to a 
testing which separate treatment alone could make practicable, the letters 
have emerged from the crucible with credentials immensely stronger than 
they possessed before. And few will quarrel with M. Fawtier’s contention 
that here, rather than in the ‘documents hagiographiques’, is to be found 
the true St. Catherine, human in her holiness, possessing power to inspire 
devotion and also to cause exasperation both in those who knew her in the flesh 
and to those for whom she lives again in her letters. Crcria M. Apy. 









Aus Antwerpener Notariatsarchiven. Quellen zur deutschen Wirtschafts- 
geschichte des 16. Jahrhunderts. Von Jakos Srrieper. (Deutsche 
Handelsakten des Mittelalters und der Neuzeit. Herausgegeben durch 
die Historische Kommission bei der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, vol. iv.) (Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1930.) 


In his foreword to this fine volume, the well-known Munich professor of 
economic history, and author, among others, of a famous work on early 
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monopolies, cartels, and joint-stock companies, declares his intention not 
to follow the precedent of Aloys Schulte, who edited, in the first three 
volumes of the same series, the records of the Great Company of Ravensburg 
in the form not only of laborious comments but a lengthy accompanying 
narrative. Fortunately, however, Strieder has not taken this intention too 
literally. It is true that his index is merely one of persons and places, not 
of the names of goods or other economic terms, for which the commercial 
historian is used to look so eagerly in similar editions. It is also true that 
the future utilization of these Antwerp notularia, in which the editor him- 
self means to take a leading part, will not be made easier to outsiders by 
the lack of any glossary or other more systematic guidance to those published 
texts which are given more or less in extenso and are not in Latin, but either 
in the middle French chancery dialect or in the half Flemish, half Low 
German dialect of the merchants. At the same time Strieder has not been 
altogether abstemious in identifications of persons and matters, and in 
references to other sources by means of footnotes to his regesta and texts, 
and moreover his short introduction is not limited to a technical charac- 
terization of the notularia and a related group of documents, the public 
records or Certificatieboeken of the city of Antwerp (without indeed 
attending to the diplomatic questions of the notariatus), but goes on to 
give some valuable hints on their economic contents, mainly concerning 
the export of textiles and metal goods to the Portuguese and Spanish 
colonies. 

The order of publishing and abstracting the records is according to the 
registers or notularia of the single (8) notaries, and chronological for each of 
them between 1525 and 1588. Thus hardly any help is given to the reader 
in picking out those which belong to the same class of matters. And of 
classes there is naturally a great variety. Legal as well as economic students 
will be interested in the recurring types of acquittances, sale, service, and 
company contracts, letters of attorney, protests of bills of exchange (some- 
times ‘in loco burse’, p. 54). The economic student of the documents 
will have to pay attention not only to the passive trade of the Peninsular 
empires in the above-mentioned manufactures of industrially progressive 
Northern and Central Europe, but also to the corresponding exports of 
those empires. Colonial cane sugar is seen just entering the Renaissance 
system of consumption in place of medieval honey and finding its refining 
factories from the Low Countries to Nuremberg (‘sacherius’, p. 148, is cer- 
tainly a refiner). Spanish salt continues to play its medieval part. Specially 
noteworthy are abundant traces of insurance business. 

The rendering and interpretation (so far as it is given) of the docu- 
ments generally makes a trustworthy impression, and it is only natural 
that here and there a slip should be patent or a doubt should arise. On 
p. 325 ‘comparanten’ (purchasers) is misprinted for ‘comparenten’ (parties). 
On p. 335 the note of a modern Flemish copyist, ‘In de marge staat het 
folgende’, has apparently strayed into the text. Doubtful is, I think, 
Strieder’s wholesale identification of ‘ Easterlings’ with Hanseatic merchants 
generally: the prevailing use of the term in commercial history applied it 
only to those from Russian and Baltic towns.! C. BRINKMANN. 


1 Cf. my article on the Hanseatic League in (Harvard) Journal of Economic 
Business and History, ii (1930), 590. 
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Calendar of Patent Rolls, Edward VI. Vols. iii-vi, 1549-51; 1550-3; 1553, 
with appendixes; Index. (London: Stationery Office, 1925-9.) 


Ir is a difficult task to review this impressive calendar adequately, for the 
proportion of entries which are not grants of land is small, and time and 
labour are needed to correlate these grants and elucidate the important 
historical evidence they contain. In the majority of instances the grants 
are of chantry lands, and a cursory glance through the index volume, 
which consists of 771 pages of double column, will give some idea of the 
great number of people who in this reign acquired a vested interest in the 
reformation, and of the extent to which all parts of the country were affected. 

The way is now clear for the social and economic historian to continue 
into Edward VI’s reign the study of the land market and of the classes of 
people speculating in it which S. B. Liljegren began. The points made by 
him will find numerous illustrations. It may be of interest if I summarize 
the activities of a single gentleman, chosen more or less haphazard from the 
index, namely Richard Andrews of Hales, Gloucestershire, and Woodstock, 
Oxfordshire. In March 1549 we find him buying a Gloucester manor from 
Sir Ralph Sadler and selling it again in 1550, along with an Oxford manor 
bought in May 1550, to a Gloucester gentleman. In February 1549 he had 
sold two small holdings in Gloucestershire to yeomen. In the following 
November he sells land in Derby to a yeoman and an estate in Northampton 
to two purchasers. In June 1550 he sells more Derbyshire land to a yeoman. 
In March 1551 he sells a Gloucester manor and buys from Sir Anthony 
Kingston a park in the same county. In November he sells an Oxford 
manor to two purchasers and the following February sells land in Gloucester- 
shire to two yeomen and a manor in the same county to a gentleman. It is 
not phenomenal activity. Brief histories of this sort explain vividly enough 
the widespread concern for the land settlement of the reformation which 
was displayed in Mary’s reign; and one would like to see an attempt made 
—though it could only be in the slightest degree successful—to correlate 
these land-dealings with the religious leanings of individuals. Certainly 
the later history should be traced of a number of ‘ yeomen’ who are found 
to be partners in large purchases. There can be little doubt that they soon 
figure as ‘gentlemen’. 

As we noted when reviewing the first two volumes of the calendar,” 
the chantry lands were sold on the basis of a twenty-years’ purchase. There 
is no evidence of spoliation in connexion with them, and if in any instance 
the value of the land was understated it was done irregularly or accidentally. 
In fact, when in December 1552 the government was searching for money 
due to it and unpaid, commissioners were appointed to review the grants 
of church lands in Henry VIII and Edward VI’s reigns, and where their 
value had been understated to recover the difference at a calculation of 
twenty-years’ purchase (iv. 397-8). Now that the calendar is complete one 
is naturally curious about the facts of Northumberland’s supposed spoils. 
They need to be investigated with care, but in the meanwhile my rough 
calculations may be of some use. On the assumption—which needs verify- 
ing—that when he sold lands to the king and received others in exchange, 


’ S. B. Liljegren, The Fall of the Monasteries and the Social Changes in England (1924). 
2 Ante, xl. 283-5. 
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the value on each side was the same, then the grants of land which were 
gifts amount to about £1,680 per annum. In addition he was forgiven a 
debt of £2,094 to the Crown, part being payments of subsidies assessed in 
the late reign and not yet paid. To these we must add the fees of the 
offices he held, in particular a fee of 2,000 marks as warden general of the 
marches; and there is also a grant of land to replace an annuity of 500 
marks. It looks very much as though the irregular proceeds of office and 
power, as with most Tudor officials, must have exceeded the income 
coming directly from the Crown. 

A few points of minor interest in the volumes may be noted. A pardon 
(iv. 343) gives us a reference to a rising against high prices and rents in 
Buckinghamshire in August 1551. A curious, if perhaps only formal, exemp- 
tion is that from being burgess of parliament included in a list of offices 
connected with the town of Calais from which a king’s servant is made 
exempt (iv. 157). Those interested in Dr. A. W. Reed’s volume, Early Tudor 
Drama, will find the inquisition into William Rastall’s goods and properties 
noted by him on p. 87 recited in the patent (iv. 171-2) granting the goods 
and property to William Thorpe; and they will find another entry con- 
cerning the More circle which gives the goods of Anthony Bonvise at 
Crosby Place (v. 24-6). I need hardly say that there are many entries 
relating to the founding of grammar schools; and historians of medical 
science will be interested in a grant connected with lessons in practical 
dissection in iv. 261-2. 

The editorial work of the calendar must have presented many difficulties. 
It has been extremely well done and the index volume will be of incalculable 
assistance to historians, especially as a guide to the country gentry and 
lesser folk of the period. One needs to utter a warning that it is an index 
of names rather than of persons, and two individuals of the same name will 
sometimes be found under the same entry. That was unavoidable. Any 
misgivings which may have been felt about the utility of calendaring the 
patent rolls when they are so largely concerned with grants of land will we 
feel sure vanish when the value of the present calendar begins to be demon- 
strated by the use made of it. J. E. NEALE. 


Notes of the Debates in the House of Lords officially taken by Robert Bowyer 
and Henry Elsing 1621, 1625, 1628. Edited by Frances HELEN RELF. 
(London: Royal Historical Society, 1929.) 


TuEseE Notes go far to fill the gaps in the debates in the house of lords left 
by the two volumes edited by the late 8. R. Gardiner. They include parts 
of the years 1621, 1625, and 1628, and are particularly welcome as extend- 
ing our knowledge of the proceedings in the upper house during the 
eventful months when the Petition of Right was under discussion. Among 
the most interesting new material is Whitelocke’s explanation of the judge’s 
decision in the case of the five knights. There were three alternatives 
before the judges: to deliver petitioners immediately, ‘then we had ad- 
judged the committal a wrong done by the king’; to bail them, this at 
the judges’ discretion unless there is an act of parliament that bail should 
be granted ; to remit them, this gave time for further advice and did not 
prejudice any further petitions the knights might make. Chief Justice 
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Hyde made this last point clearer: ‘ we ever entended a remittitur only 
tell further advyse ’ (p. 112). The debates turned almost solely upon this 
point, and no satisfactory precedent was adduced to prove the judges wrong. 
Many ingenious attempts were made to construe clause 39 of Magna Carta, 
so that it could be applied in the present case. Thus Saye and Sele alleges 
‘that Magna Charta was made to regulate the Kings power. That a Sub- 
iecte cannot be committed without a cause’ (p. 119). A little later he says: 
‘Consider Magna Charta and a cause ought to be expressed’ (p. 131). 
Another much-debated point arose out of the epithet to be attached to the 
oath mentioned in the second clause of the Petition. Buckingham and 
others repeatedly objected to ‘ unlawful’, and secured the substitution of 
* not warrantable ’, a suggestion of Bristol’s adopted by the lord president. 
Perhaps the duke furnishes a hint to explain this prolonged wrangle over a 
word, ‘ moved to looke forwards, and not backewards’ (p.179). Apparently 
the king was willing to abandon for the future certain prerogatives he had 
used in the past, but refused to have them branded as unlawful. Nothing 
reveals more clearly the innate reverence for the law during this period than 
the intense anxiety of both parties to avoid the suspicion of unlawfulness. 

In a learned introduction Professor Relf discusses the house of lords’ 
‘assumption of the right, independent of either king or commons, to hear 
judicial cases upon petition. It tried both criminal and civil cases ; it acted 
both as a court of appeal and of original jurisdiction. . . . This right . . . was 
clearly an assumption of power they had not possessed before’. In this the 
upper house was encouraged by the lower, which, under Coke’s guidance, 
wished to make parliament ‘stand as the apex of the whole judicial system’, 
and abolish all legal proceedings outside the common law courts. Impeach- 
ments and other judicial activities were, in fact, part of the general move- 
ment to establish the supremacy of the common law above the prerogative. 
James seems dimly to have recognized the seriousness of the menace to 
monarchy by divine right. In a hitherto unknown speech he declares : 
“I will give accompt to God and to my people declaratively, and he that 
will have all doon by parliament is an enemy to monarchie and a traitor 
to the king of England.’ 

This introduction raises issues of far-reaching implications and casts 
grave doubts upon what may perhaps be called ‘ high court of parliament ’ 
theories. It is impossible to attempt to pass judgement until Professors 
Relf and Notestein have published the other diaries which are cited here 
in the footnotes, sometimes without adequate description. Pending the 
completion of that heavy task this volume may be recommended both for 
its constitutional importance and for its casual sidelights, such as the 
mariners’ demand for their pay or the soldiers’ troubles at Banbury, Prince 
Charles at the tilt, or one who preached ‘ Flesh and bloud and his owne 
advancement ’. GoprrEY Davies. 





Jud Siiss. Von Setma Stern. (Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1929.) 


Lion FEUCHTWANGER’S novel has made the name of Jew Siiss as familiar 
to Europe as it has long been to Southern Germany. Readers who admired 
the story may be interested in this substantial volume in which Selma Stern 
has analysed, from the Stuttgart archives and other sources, the career and 
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character of the famous Jew. The outline of the story is simple. Joseph 
Siiss Oppenheimer was born at Heidelberg in the last years of the seven- 
teenth century. The legend that he was really illegitimate, and that his 
father was a famous Christian soldier, the Baron von Heidersdorf, a Knight 
of the Teutonic Order, seems to be without foundation, though it would 
help to explain some of the startling contradictions of outlook and conduct 
that he subsequently displayed. In 1732 the young Jew, already a wealthy 
man, met Karl Alexander, a cadet of the Wurtemberg line, who had 
rendered brilliant military services to Austria in the train of Prince Eugene, 
and who was at tlie time governor of the Serbian province which Austria 
had acquired by the treaty of Passarowitz. In October 1733 the sudden 
death of Eberhard Ludwig called Karl Alexander from Belgrade to become 
duke of Wurtemberg. His accession gave rise to two problems. Wurtem- 
berg had a long-established constitution, which gave great power to the 
estates and made the duke little more than a figurehead. This was intoler- 
able to¢he new duke, accustomed to prompt military obedience, and he set 
himself from the first to dismiss the old ministers, to break the power of the 
estates, as the Great Elector had done in Brandenburg, and to raise a 
standing army. In all this he was encouraged by the Emperor Charles VI, 
who hoped to employ Karl Alexander’s military talents against France in 
the so-called war of the Polish succession. In order to raise the necessary 
revenue the duke found it necessary to reorganize the economic life of his 
state, to reform the coinage, and to build up industries by a protective 
system. In this task he demanded and obtained the assistance of Siiss, 
who had been since 1732 his financial agent. Siiss took up his residence in 
Stuttgart, and with startling rapidity and success within three years 
‘transformed Wurtemberg from a medieval into a modern state ’. 

There was nothing very surprising in such a transformation, which con- 
formed to the contemporary ideals of benevolent despotism, nor in the 
calling in of a foreigner to effect it. William Law and Alberoni were recent 
instances of foreign ministers who had attempted similar tasks in more 
prominent states. But it was more than surprising that the active reformer 
in Wurtemberg was a Jew, that he had obtained a political prominence and 
power such as no Jew had held for centuries, and that his mastery over the 
duke was so absolute as to be attributed to the use of unlawful magic. Mean- 
while the accession of Karl Alexander had given rise to an ecclesiastical 
problem. In the service of Austria he had become a Roman catholic, he had 
married a Roman catholic wife, and he had formed a close friendship with the 
most active Roman catholic statesman in Germany, the bishop of Wiirzburg. 
That a Roman catholic should rule a protestant country, contrary to the 
principle of cuius regio eius religio, was not without precedent, as Augustus IT 
of Saxony had adopted Roman catholicism to gain the Polish crown, and 
yet had maintained protestantism in his electorate. Karl Alexander began 
by promising to follow the example set in Saxony, but neither the emperor 
nor the bishop of Wiirzburg were inclined to lose so favourable an opportu- 
nity for extending the counter-reformation in southern Germany. With the 
project of re-establishing the Romish church in Wurtemberg, Siiss, a toler- 
ant Jew, had no sympathy, and it is to this divergence of view that is to be 
attributed the growing alienation in the later months between the duke 
and his adviser. In the end, without Siiss’s approval and possibly without 
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his knowledge, a plot was formed for the entry of foreign troops to enable 
Karl Alexander to put down all opposition. Before the final steps had been 
taken, the whole scheme was upset by the sudden death of the duke in 
March 1737. This was the end of Siiss’s career. His numerous enemies, 
inspired by political wrongs and religious prejudice, fell upon him, and, after 
a prolonged and torturing trial, not at all exaggerated by Feuchtwanger, 
he was hanged in February 1738. So sudden a rise and so dramatic a fall 
made a profound impression at the time, and gave birth to widely accepted 
legends. His career, in spite of its apparent failure, was not without results. 
It marks a distinct stride in the direction of Jewish emancipation and their 
reconciliation with European culture. Siiss himself has been described as 
‘the spiritual ancestor of Lassalle and Disraeli ’. RicwarRD Lopce. 






Sir Charles Hanbury Williams and European diplomacy (1747-58). 
D. B. Horn, D.Litt. (London: Harrap, 1930.) 


Prince BisMARCK once observed that ‘ nowhere under the sun are to be 
found more hypocrites, intriguers, and liars; more vanity, falsehood, 
malignity, doubledealing and envy, than within the sphere of diplomacy 
and in the higher circles of court life’ ; and it is to be feared that nothing 
will be found in Dr. Horn’s book to refute this pessimistic opinion. For 
there is not in it a single character whose reputation is enhanced ; empresses, 
kings, statesmen, diplomats pass before the reader exhibiting many, if not 
all, of the unamiable qualities in the catalogue of the great chancellor. The 
worst of all is Hanbury Williams himself, who appears as a diplomat whose 
schemes were futile, whose indiscretion was rampant, and whose manners 
were bad. The critic may well ask, is there no reverse side to the shield ? 
is human nature really so innocent of redeeming virtues? and is it fair 
not to take any account of the better side of mankind in general and of 
Williams in particular ? That he had good qualities none will be prepared 
to deny who has read his life beyond his purely diplomatic activities. An 
affectionate father, a man of some fastidiousness in taste, with no small 
sense of humour (witness his inimitable account of the duke of Newcastle 
at Hanover in 1752), a facile writer of English, he had qualities which might 
have served to lighten the dark colours in which he has been painted by 
Dr. Horn. Even if we acknowledge the justice of Dr. Horn’s verdict that 
‘few diplomatists have such a record of unmitigated failure’, may that 
verdict not be found as well against all Hanbury Williams’s colleagues ? 
Does not the radical fault lie with the government at home rather than 
with the unhappy diplomats abroad? And when we pass from com- 
petence to manners, is it certain that Dr. Horn has made out a case against 
Williams ? He severely blames him for his conduct at the dinner given by 
Podewils in 1750, but the impartial reader will scarcely fail to observe that 
Williams’s host was far more to blame than his guest. Podewils must have 
known that it was at least a solecism to ask the envoy of George II to meet 
‘the late Earl Marischal’, and if we remember Frederick’s inexcusable 
behaviour to Williams, there can be little doubt that the invitation was a 
veiled insult which was possibly designed to lead to a fracas and thus to 
Williams’s recall. It is surely arguable that in assuming, as did Johnson on 
a similar occasion, ‘an air of surly virtue,’ Williams was adopting the 
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wisest as well as the most dignified course. Nor are the reasons for stig- 
matizing Williams’s general conduct at Berlin as ‘ outrageous’ very clear. 
If, as is suggested by Dr. Horn’s rather naive distinction between the work 
of an envoy and that of a spy, it is because Williams did the work of a spy, 
it must be remembered that one of the primary duties of an envoy ac- 
credited to a none too friendly court was to act as a spy in matters military, 
naval, and political, and that nobody valued more highly prompt and ample 
intelligence on all subjects than the duke of Newcastle. Had, therefore, 
Williams not sent warnings of the suspicions that were occurring to him, 
and reported the results of his investigations, he would have been guilty 
of a gross neglect of duty, and Frederick’s irritation at Williams’s activity 
is rather to the credit of the diplomat than otherwise. That he was indis- 
creet, making under intense provocation the most imprudent remarks in 
private or in asides, may readily be conceded, but it is a testimony to his 
forbearance that his departure from Berlin, uncivil and ungracious as it 
was, was not made under even more unpleasant conditions. 

To such strictures it may be replied that Dr. Horn is not writing a bio- 
graphy, nor studying human nature in general, but diplomatic history in 
particular. And if we view his book in this light, we may say at once that 
it is a very substantial contribution that he has made to our knowledge of 
that peculiarly tangled period of European history which covers the close 
of the Silesian wars and the outbreak of the Seven Years’ war. Williams 
is, in fact, used as central figure round which can be arranged the history 
of British diplomacy in Saxony and in Russia, and the work has been done 
with so much thoroughness that it is the more to be regretted that, for 
reasons that are now obvious, it was impossible to allow Dr. Horn to see 
the papers at Thirlestane House, for he clearly would have made good use 
of them. The portion of the book which is of especial value is that which 
deals with Williams’s mission to Saxony, where we find, amongst other good 
things, the legend about the diet of 1752 (invented by Rulhiére and ex- 
ploited by the Duc de Broglie) amusingly exploded. In the story of 
Williams’s backstairs intrigues at St. Petersburg, the ground covered is more 
familiar, but in this case, as in the other, it is satisfactory to have the facts 
set out in so authoritative and well confirmed a manner, and it is a pleasure 
to congratulate Dr. Horn on the completion of a valuable piece of work, 
and to thank the Carnegie trustees for making its publication possible. 
For it is not a popular work ; it is essentially a book for the scholar. 

Many small points of interest arise, which provoke discussion, such as 
the note on p. 233 that ‘ the relations between Newcastle and Holderness ’ 
(sic, why does Dr. Horn persistently mis-spell this nobleman’s title ?) 
‘during Newcastle’s premiership show a notable . . . advance towards the 
effective control of foreign policy by the Prime Minister.’ It would be 
interesting to know how far Newcastle had learnt his lesson from Towns- 
hend, who before 1729 certainly exercised a remarkable control over both 
his own department and Newcastle’s ; and again, how far was the authority 
of the prime minister not merely the authority of the inner group of 
ministers resolving on action binding prime minister and secretaries of 
state alike ? One point of minor importance may finally be mentioned. 
For all his anxiety to avoid picturesque exaggeration, has not Dr. Horn 
fallen a victim to its lure when he writes (p. 141) of the ‘ steady stream of 
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pineapples ’ sent from Claremont to Madame de Pompadour ? Was more 
than one case sent ? and was not the incipient stream suddenly dried up by 
a hint that the great lady preferred liqueurs? L.G. Wicknam Lece. 


The Correspondence of King George the Third from 1760 to December 1783. 
Printed from the original papers in the Royal Archives at Windsor Castle. 
Arranged and edited by the Hon. Sir Joun Fortescue. 6 vols. (Lon- 
don: Macmillan, 1927-8.) 


Or the history and nature of the papers contained in this work the editor 
has given some account in his Historical and Military Essays (1928) as well 
as in the prefaces to the several volumes. The collection is of great value. 
While it begins in 1760, however, the number and importance of the docu- 
ments for the period prior to April 1765 is small. Down to that date very 
little is added to the story as it has been worked out by Mr. Winstanley, 
save that at some time subsequent to July 1765 the king drew up several 
memoranda (nos. 139-42) on the events which had occurred since his 
accession, and that from these we obtain a little more light upon the 
resignation of Bute in 1763 (i. 163, 167). After April 1765 the collection 
becomes fuller (i. 80seqq). Some interesting detail, though nothing of sub- 
stance, is added to Mr. Winstanley’s account of the king’s attempt to rid 
himself of Grenville in May of that year (i. 92-4, 103, 107-15, 165, 172), and 
we learn a little more about the obscure part played by Temple (i. 108, 110). 
But no fresh light is thrown upon the cause of the failure of the negotiations 
with Pitt in June, and there is little information about the negotiations 
with the Rockingham whigs, except in respect to the large part played by 
Egmont, and to the acceptance of the office of attorney-general by Yorke 
(i. 133 and 140-79 passim).1 The new documents will, however, necessitate 
some revision of Mr. Winstanley’s view of the relations of the king with the 
Rockingham administration. The king’s loyalty to these ministers appears 
greater, and his treatment of them much more creditable, than has been 
thought. He appreciated their fidelity to principle (i. 118), and if he came 
to have no great opinion of their ability and was annoyed by their mis- 
management of the measure for the provision of an allowance for his 
younger brothers (i. 347, 349), it appears that their fall was due, not to the 
loss of royal support in consequence of their American policy, but to the 
weakness of their parliamentary position (i. 244, 266, 268-70, 273, 298, 
367). It is true that they lacked the support of the followers of Bute, and 
that they made that a matter of grievance against the king ; but it is true 
also that they might have had that support had they been willing to grant 
to Bute’s men a sufficient share in the administration (i. 298, 300-1, 303, 
303-5, 354-5). And it was not the king who drove the whigs out (cf. i. 220, 
295, 301, 307, 310 (cf. 308-9)), but Pitt, by the withdrawal of Grafton. 
About this resignation of Grafton’s there is an interesting letter to 
Northington (No. 299), and it is in connexion with the sequel that there 
occurs the most important document in vol. i—and it is wrongly dated and 
misplaced—which is the king’s own account of his interview with Pitt in 
July 1766 (no. 143). It fills a lacuna noted by Mr. Winstanley,” and with 


1 D. A. Winstanley, Personal and Party Government, p. 246 n. 
2 D. A. Winstanley, Lord Chatham and the Whig Opposition, p. 45 n. 
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other new documents (i. 367-91) adds further details to his account of the 
formation of the Chatham administration. Upon the history of that ad- 
ministration and of Grafton’s which followed, while much detail is added, 
particularly with reference to the negotiations with Rockingham in July 
1767 (i. 497-500) and the resignation of Chatham, in connexion with which 
Mr. Winstanley’s conjectural redating of Chatham Correspondence, iii. 267, 
is confirmed, there is nothing which materially modifies previous knowledge. 
In vol. ii fresh light is thrown on one further episode in ministerial history : 
the reasons for Weymouth’s resignation in December 1770 are made clear 
and are more creditable than Mr. Winstanley believed (ii. 160-1, 175~7, 
179-80, 182-4). But beyond that, apart from some interesting references 
to the affairs of the East India Company, there is not very much else of 
importance. The references to India recur in the latter part of vol. iii 
(pp. 360 seqq.), but that volume is mainly occupied with papers relating to the 
conduct of the war in America and contains a wealth of detail on that subject. 
Details of ministerial politics (cf. iii. 276, 277-8, 289, 293) are almost entirely 
absent after November 1775. Vol. iv, 1778-9, is particularly rich. It contains 
an average of something like 32 documents to the month, which, it is true, 
falls short of vol. vi, containing for 1782-3 an average of 42, but is more than 
double the average in vol. iii, which covers the years 1773-7. The staple of 
its contents is naval history—it is particularly illuminating on the critical 
months of 1779—the endeavours to repair the weaknesses and divisions of 
the administration, the efforts of North to escape from his intolerable 
position, and their frustration by the relentless obstinacy of the king. It is 
plain that the First Lord had completely lost control of the situation. There 
is little in the volume about affairs in America, India, or Ireland. The 
contents of vol. v are more varied, and in particular there are more frequent 
references to continental affairs, although there is nothing very full or 
important in regard to foreign policy. But for the first 300 pages the 
papers are to a greater extent than in any other of the volumes concerned 
with matters of routine, and they do not add very much to what may be 
learned from departmental records. The correspondence becomes more 
valuable again after the fall of Yorktown (v.303seqq.). Inthe later pages of 
vol. v and in vol. vi there is ample material of the greatest interest relating 
to the Rockingham and Shelburne administrations. Much light is shed in 
particular upon Shelburne, and the correspondence goes far to explain the 
mistrust in which he was held. There is much of the first importance in 
regard to the negotiation of the peace (v. 432—vi. 224), and much upon the 
political struggle of 1783; and the detail of the part played by Pitt in 
February and March of that year is of particular interest. Little is added 
to the history of the conduct of affairs by the coalition, and nothing of 
substance to the history of its overthrow. The collection is full of material 
for the study of the development of the cabinet, and it is interesting to 
observe the protest of Sandwich in 1779 that ‘ the advice to be given to 
your Majesty from the Meetings should (as was usual before) be reduced 
into writing ’ (iv. 435), bearing fruit in the great increase in the number of 
cabinet minutes to be found in vols. v and vi. 

For the fullness and promptitude with which the editor has made this 
wealth of material easily available the student can feel nothing but gratitude. 
1 Tbid., p. 150 n. 
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But he cannot fail, also, to regret that the edition was not prepared with 
more care. Mr. Namier has already pointed out how unreliable are the 
transcripts of proper names and with what blunders the indexes ‘are 
confused. The indexes, indeed, are so erroneous and so imperfect as to be 
quite unreliable. And at the same time a great many documents are 
wrongly dated and misplaced. These errors will not, perhaps, cause any 
very serious difficulty to a student who is at home in the period and is 
reading the volumes from cover to cover. But they make the Correspondence 
a most troublesome and confusing work of reference, and they might very 
easily have been avoided. The list of errata is far too long to print here. 
But a few examples will put the reader on his guard. 

The attribution of papers to dates which are only conjectural is very 
frequent. Sometimes the doubt might quite easily have been removed. 
No. 914, for example, is given as ‘[? 20 Feb. 1771]’, but contains a list 
headed ‘ 26th February 1771 ’, which is correct (cf. Commons’ Journals, 
xxxiii. 208) ; and no. 604, ‘[? March, 1768]’, could hardly belong to any other 
date (cf. Beaven, The Aldermen of the City of London, i. 280). Frequently the 
month only is given, when so simple an expedient as a reference to the 
Journals would have provided the exact day, as in no. 32, ‘[November, 
1763]’, which should be 15 Nov. (C.J. xxix. 667-8) ; no. 34, ‘[? 16 Novem- 
ber, 1763]’, 17 Nov. (C.J. xxix. 672); no. 38, ‘[Nov. 1763]’, 15 Nov. 
(C.J. xxix. 667). No. 1249, ‘[19 May, 1773 ?]’, was the covering note to 
no. 1248. There need be no doubt about the date, but the Journal gives 
the vote as 81-119, not 116 (C.J. xxxiv. 332). In many other cases en- 
closures are separated from the covering letter and printed before it 
(e.g. 2312, 2317 ; 2873, 2876 ; 2894, 2895), and the order is often otherwise 
confused (e.g. 114, 118, 119; 242, 248; 539-43; 961, 962; 1809, 1810; 
2179, 2180; 2823, 2824). A few documents, though rightly placed, are 
wrongly dated (no. 44, cf. 45): and one rightly dated though wrongly 
placed (no. 446). But most tiresome of all, of course, are the papers which 
have gone entirely astray. Of these only some examples can be given. 
The important memorandum written by the king upon his interview with 
Pitt in 1766 [no. 143] is attributed to 1765. No. 595, ‘March 9[?][1768]’, 
should be 24 March 1773 (C.J. xxxiv. 219). No. 675, ‘ [? November, 1768] ’, 
belongs to 23 January 1769 (C.J. xxxii. 129). No. 891, ‘[16 Jan. 1771]’, 
clearly must belong to December 1770, and should be dated the 10th of that 
month (C.J. xxxiii. 58). No. 1456, dated without hesitation 1774, belongs 
to 1778 (cf. no. 2320). No. 1695, ‘[? 14 August, 1775]’, is answered by 
the king on 28 November (no. 1773). No. 1786, ‘[? 1775]’, is apparently 
a draft of the letter written in April 1772 [no. 1051]. No. 2129, ‘[? 29 
December, 1777]’, was answered on 28 October (no. 2073). No. 2138, 
‘(1777 2]’, belongs to July 1778 (cf. no. 2393). No. 2502, ‘Jan. 10th [1779]’, 
is another version of the letter already printed as no. 2154 under the date 
* Jan. 10[1778]’. No. 2632, ‘[? 10 May, 1779] ’, was answered in February 
1778 (no. 2195). No. 2907 cannot have been properly placed, for there was 
no French ambassador in London in 1779. No. 2982, ‘[? March, 1780]’, was 
written on 8 January 1781 (cf. no. 3234). 

It is clear that the volumes must be used with the greatest care. Only 
the labours of many students, each with his own special knowledge of the 
1 The Nation, xlii, 1927-8, p. 358. 
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period, can provide us with all the necessary corrections. Meanwhile, it is 
not unfair to say that the reader will be well advised to regard with caution 
everything within square brackets and to assume that when a date is 
marked as doubtful it is probably wrong. H. Hate Be tor. 


Liberty and Despotism in Spanish America. By Crectt Jane. (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1929.) 


Mr. Ceci JANE’s persuasive interpretation invites debate, as must be the 
case with generalizations, apparently founded in part on impressions and 
observations of character, concerning ‘ the race ’, which inhabits eighteen 
republics, extending over nearly ninety degrees of latitude and differing 
in ethnological origin and colour, in conditions of life, and in political 
aptitudes. It is true that the white or quasi-white part of these peoples 
inherits from Spain certain common characteristics. But owing to unequal 
development and divergent political methods, exceptions must be made to 
any comprehensive political observation. Thus at the outset the phrase 
‘ alternating periods of liberty and despotism’ raises the question whether, 
in those states where despotisms have recurred, the intervals were normally 
periods of liberty or of intolerable oppression due to lawlessness, brigandage, 
and conflicts between caudillos, a condition which the author seems partly 
to admit on page 152 and elsewhere. Sometimes the question even occurs 
which republics the author has in mind, for example, where he speaks of 
‘extremes of decentralisation’ and ‘ reduction of powers of the Executive’, 
whereas on page 2 he mentions the extensive powers exercised by the 
Executive in all the states. Abstract terms, particularly the repeated word 
‘ idealism ’, are here made to bear a heavy burden in explaining or explain- 
ing away the ills of Spanish-America. 

If in the presentations of history, which differ from those usually set 
forth by Spanish-American historians, references had been given to 
authorities, some errors might have been avoided, and notably one error 
which considerably affects the argument. Mr. Jane, while rightly em- 
phasizing the activity of the town councils (cabildos) which formed the 
essential basis of the Spanish empire, errs in saying that, after the first 
nomination by the founder, the cabildo ‘ was elected by the inhabitants ’ 
and that ‘the Laws of the Indies prescribed’ this. In the early days 
election by the legally recognized householders (vecinos), although excep- 
tional, was not unknown; but before the end of the sixteenth century 
Philip II ordered that all seats in the cabildos should be sold, as in Spain, 
should be tenable for life, and transferable by the purchaser, under certain 
conditions, to other persons. Sale by auction was gradually introduced 
wherever purchasers were found. Where there were no bids, the outgoing 
cabildo was usually allowed to elect its successors at the beginning of every 
year, subject to confirmation by the governor. But the king often nominated 
proprietary life-members, who sat together with the councillors elected by 
their predecessors. The governor or his deputy had the right of presiding 
in the cabildo. That ‘the cabildo controlled the police force’ is only 
partly true. In every capital the superior police officials were nominated 
by the Crown, usually after purchase of their posts, and were not controlled 
by the cabildo. The arrest of town-councillors by superior authority was 
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not uncommon. Nor was the cabildo ‘free from the Audiencia’. For 
example, orders from the Audiencia of Charcas were received by the cabildo 
of Buenos Aires with the ceremonies due to royal decrees : for the Audiencia 
of Charcas held authority down to 1776, with one brief interval, over the 
whole River Plate and not only over the ‘ northern districts ’, as is stated 
on page 124. To say that ‘ Entre Rios and Misiones were ruled from 
Asuncién’ is equally maccurate. Entre Rios, which is remote from Para- 
guay, formed part of the government of Buenos Aires from 1620, and the 
greater part of the Missions lay within the same government and diocese. 
After the expulsion of the Jesuits, there was a brief attempt at administra- 
tion by other ‘ religious ’, who were succeeded by civil magistrates sub- 
ordinate to the viceroy of Buenos Aires. 

Nor did the occasional meeting known as cabildo abierto attain the 
position here assigned to it. The cabildo, with the consent of the governor, 
might summon not ‘ the whole people ’, but the officials and the principal 
householders to a meeting known as cabildo abierto to discuss some excep- 
tional emergency. Such a meeting, which might occur two or three times 
in a century, had no definite constitution or permanence, was always 
dissolved on the same day, and never, as is stated on page 133, elected 
the town council, there loosely called concejo (for consejo is probably a 
misprint), a word possessing wider historic significance, and seldom used 
in Spanish America except in archaic legal phraseology. The development 
of national congresses seems to be there imaginatively traced from a non- 
existent municipal constitution. The phrase ‘the cabildo abierto became 
the national congress’ is obviously not supplementary but contradictory 
to a preceding phrase, ‘ recourse was necessarily had to the method of 
representation ’. The municipalities played a notable part, thoroughly 
Spanish and constitutional, in the first stage of the Revolution and served 
as the channels leading to emancipation. But the Revolution soon passed 
beyond the range of institutions which were intensely local in character 
and ignored the rural population. The task of creating national congresses 
was a matter of diverse short-lived experiments and various methods of 
election, in which theory and practice widely differed. Election of deputies 
in cabildo abierto, as is implied on page 132, although certainly not usual, 
may have occurred sometimes. But as for the statement ‘ that draft con- 
stitutions were approved in cabildo abierto ’, if such a thing ever happened, 
it must have been a singular and quite ineffective incident in the troubled 
vicissitudes of early essays in constitution-making. The fall of the Spanish 
monarchy and the subsequent collapse or failure of revolutionary govern- 
ments were emergencies which in various cities led to the calling of a (not 
the) cabildo abierto. But these gatherings seldom furthered union or 
stability. Rivadavia, whom the author particularly eulogizes, abolished 
the cabildos in the province of Buenos Aires in 1821, thus sweeping away 
almost the last vestige of the Spanish system. One feels a certain exaspera- 
tion in speculating what might have been if the leaders had succeeded in 
developing municipal institutions as a basis for reconstruction. Mr. Jane 
sketches, as genuine history, an attractive but unsubstantial story of what 
might have been. 

The remark that ‘ the acquisition of Colonia was a source of dissatisfac- 
tion in the province of Buenos Aires’ finds some colour in the fact that 
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smuggling from Colonia had been a necessity to Buenos Aires. But on the 
other hand the Buenosaireans resented the encroachment on their territory 
_and the killing of their cattle by the hated Portuguese, and the cabildo 
of Buenos Aires had petitioned that Colonia should be attacked a sangre 
y fuego. And the economic trouble was soon repaired by the opening of 
the port of Buenos Aires to trade both by sea and overland: for Mr. Jane, 
while rightly pointing out that the Bourbon reforms were not popular in 
America, is surely mistaken in reckoning among those unpopular measures 
the granting of commercial concessions for which the people had repeatedly 
petitioned during nearly two centuries. 

The mention of ‘ a wide measure of autonomy . . . during the colonial 
period . . . self-governing districts ’ is contrary to all evidence and even to 
the author’s own statements that all the higher posts were held by European 
Spaniards and that the liberty enjoyed was an illegal one. ‘ The worst 
feature ’, says Oliveira Lima, ‘ of those Latin-American societies . . . was 
their administrative incapacity . . . their enforced inability to govern them- 
selves.’ Indeed the cumulative effect of such expressions as ‘ wide measure 
of autonomy ’, ‘ nation in arms’, ‘ the Spanish-Americans eagerly desired 
efficient government’, conveys an impression widely different from the 
dilatory, careless acquiescent reality of old Creole life in the tropics. 

In view of the turmoil of conflicts and abortive experiments, the asser- 
tion on page 144 that the ‘ War of Independence is the most conservative 
revolution which ever occurred ’ cannot be maintained, against the universal 
evidence of those immediately concerned and of later Latin-American 
historians. Of innumerable witnesses some may be quoted. ‘ We have 
ploughed the sand’ (Bolivar): ‘Total dislocation ... anarchy’ (Riva- 
davia): ‘There is no continuity’ (Garcia Calderén): ‘In Venezuela. . . the 
whites had disappeared. The old colonial hierarchy had been swallowed 
up’ (Oliveira Lima). 

In emphasizing the fact that the War of Independence was a civil war, 
the author damages his case by exaggerations. He mentions Bolivar’s 
‘ proclamation of War to the death hastily issued and early rescinded *. In 
fact a year after the proclamation Bolivar offered to rescind it if the Spanish 
commander would do the same. The Spaniard’s reply was to set a price 
of 10,000 dollars on Bolivar’s head ; and ‘ War to the death ’, under the 
formula ‘ Death to Spaniards, pardon to Americanos’, continued, with occa- 
sional mitigation, for more than seven years, till the war was ‘ regularized ’ 
in 1820 by an armistice with Morillo, who proposed the negotiations. Nor 
can one accept ‘ the fact that the generals of Ferdinand VII on the whole 
relied far more upon native troops than did Bolivar or San Martin’. 
During the first four years of the war, while Ferdinand was an exile and 
a captive, the ‘ patriot ’ armies consisted of Americanos, the royalist armies 
chiefly so, with the addition of the trans-Atlantic European garrisons and 
naval forces. But the royalist reconquest of New Granada in 1816 was 
largely the work of European troops, and San Martin was faced in Chile 
by veteran battalions of the Peninsular War. Mitre reckons at 40,000 the 
troops sent from Spain to America before 1818; and the refusal of the 
army at Cadiz to embark for America in 1820 largely determined the issue 
of the struggle. 

The author in his paradoxical argument on page 101, that the Creoles 
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revolted against a king of non-Spanish character in order to preserve their 
own Spanish character, ignores the fact that for four years the war was 
waged not against the dethroned and captive Ferdinand VII but against 
improvised Spanish governments which were struggling for the national 
existence of Spain, but made war against trans-Atlantic activities resem- 
bling their own. When Ferdinand was restored in 1814, the revolutionary 
leaders, although some of them were prepared to accept a constitutional 
Bourbon king in order to end strife and bloodshed, would have nothing 
short of independence. 

Some errors are more obvious, such as the statements that ‘ religious 
toleration was everywhere proclaimed ’—a matter which was spread over 
nearly a century—that ‘ Catholicism is nowhere an officially established 
religion ’"—a point which can be checked by reference to the Statesman’s 
Year-book—and that the parliamentary and presidential constitution drawn 
up for the republic of Bolivia by Bolivar, a fervent eulogist of the British 
system, ‘is more reminiscent of Athens or Rome (two very dissimilar 
City-States) than of London or Paris’. There are other over-statements 
which will not bear detailed examination : that the Spanish-Americans in 
becoming republicans ‘ bowed somewhat sadly to necessity ’, that ‘ the 
leaders of the revolution were . . . reluctant to throw off their allegiance ; 
the declaration of independence read almost as . . . gestures of despair ’. 
Indeed Mr. Jane’s picture of the Revolution implies that the leaders mis- 
understood and rhisinterpreted their own doings, and that their misinter- 
pretation has been perpetuated by Spanish-American historians. 

The passage concerning the confidential Report of Juan and Ulloa calls 
for comment, since it involves a question of personal character. The trust- 
worthiness of the Report is impugned, not by disproving its contents, but 
by reflections on Ferdinand VI, whose ‘ wish was that they should produce 
as scathing an indictment as possible’, and on the two young sailors who 
wrote it, one of them nominated for his scientific American mission by the 
Cadiz Academy of Midshipmen, the other (owing to an accident to the second 
nominee) by Philip V in 1735. The authors in their preface, first published 
by Sefior Cervera in his monograph Jorge Juan, recall the harm done by the 
writings of Las Casas, and point out that this is not a general survey, but 
a most secret report on abuses requiring reform. Sefior Cervera, although 
indignant with the Englishman who published this secret document in 1826, 
has nothing but praise for the authors, who are repeatedly mentioned with 
honour in Altamira’s history. It remains for an Englishman to discover 
that these young officers, both of them afterwards distinguished in the 
service of their country, ‘ were not in harmony with their own race .. . 
products of the French spirit . . . thinly disguised Frenchmen or English- 
men’. The last word refers to the fact that Ulloa on his way from America, 
conveying the papers which were the material for their writings, became 
a prisoner of war in England, was there admitted to the meetings of the 
Royal Society, and in May 1746, before his departure for Spain, was elected 
a Fellow of that Society. Although it cannot be so intended, the unin- 
structed reader would gather from this passage that the whole matter was 
directed by Ferdinand VI, whereas Juan and Ulloa received their first 
instructions in 1735 from Philip V, or possibly from Patifio, who, as well 
as the king, signed their commissions. They received their final instructions 
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as to the presentation of their Report from Ensenada after their return to 
Spain in 1746. 

The book serves as a reminder that the critical study of some branches 
of Spanish-American history has hardly passed beyond the stage of pub- 
lication of documents and specialist monographs, and that secondary 
authorities must be used with caution. F. A. KirRKPATRICK. 


Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria. A Biography. By J. Repuica. 
(London : Macmillan, 1929.) 

The Reign of the Emperor Francis Joseph, 1848-1916. By K. Tscuupprx. 
Translated by C. J. S. Spricce, with an introduction by R. W. Seton- 
Watson. (London: Bell, 1930.) 


THE death of the Emperor Francis Joseph, a quiet ripple in the news of a 
great war, took place a bare fourteen years ago, but the ill-starred reign 
of a monarch, the centenary of whose birth has now already passed by, 
bids fair to secure the respectful interest of a public far wider than can 
generally be claimed for the disinterested presentation of the past. Pro- 
fessor Redlich’s able interpretation of that fateful life is particularly welcome 
for the skill and grace of its construction. The pupil of Schwarzenberg, the 
confident autocrat of modest gifts, who in trying to be his own prime 
minister and commander-in-chief ensured his empire’s internal and external 
decline, is shown developing (or, as some might think, degenerating) through 
an uneasy patronage of Schmerling and the half-measures of the early 
sixties into the prisoner of the Ausgleich, and then—the great renuncia- 
tion made—into the experienced, if discouraged, manipulator of a dual 
constitution which allowed him enviable personal power for the rest of 
his long reign at the cost of racial injustice and, when the crisis came, his 
empire’s life. ‘In its strangeness’, writes Dr. Redlich of the reign from 
1867, ‘ in its tension, in its tragedy, here is a drama unparalleled in con- 
temporary European history.’ From one who, in dealing with December 
1848, speaks with what we may venture to regard as an excess of austerity 
of the ‘ bad faith’ with which a boy of eighteen ‘ met his people on the 
threshold of his rule’ we might expect a severe indictment of his late 
sovereign. But, if the mind condemns, sympathy sways the other way, 
and it is interesting to note the personal respect that appears every now 
and again in the course of this work, such as the handsome tribute to his 
‘ gifts as a ruler . . . his skill in handling the men with whom he had to deal, 
and . . . his inflexible patience and watchfulness as guardian of his realm ’, 
the acknowledgement of the strength of character wherewith he faced the 
political consequences of that disastrous French war which, as commander- 
in-chief, he had lacked the military skill and courage to sustain, and—on 
a personal point—the reference to his scrupulous, thirty-years’ avoidance 
of Bosnia and the Herzegovina until his sovereignty had been actually 
proclaimed. Of a piece with this attitude is another generous tribute to 
that attractive cynic, Taaffe, of all his great political servants the nearest to 
the emperor’s heart. Typical of the middle way that Dr. Redlich has so 
successfully pursued is perhaps his subtle study of the characteristics 
inherited from his own house and those, again, peculiar to himself, to be 
observed in the young autocrat of 1852. 
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From the work of the professional historian we pass to the all but 
identical theme discussed by the professional journalist. But, if the read- 
ing public, conscious of the pronounced literary incapacity of so many 
historians, expects an even greater treat than that provided by Dr. Redlich, 
it will be disappointed and surprised. For, unreasonable though it may 
appear, the historian here beats the journalist on his own ground. Com- 
pared with the former’s finished study Herr Tschuppik’s account seems a 
shade humdrum. Even if we go so far as to infer from his title a slightly 
broader and less coherent subject than that treated by Dr. Redlich, it is 
impossible not to contrast the historian’s skilful economy of anecdote with 
the detail which, with the best intention of creating atmosphere, at times 
clogs Herr Tschuppik’s pen. Dr. Redlich is master of his material: Herr 
Tschuppik sits less securely to his steed. The latter’s more frequent 
comparisons with episodes of the late war, if interesting in themselves, and 
such a chapter as that which deals with the crown prince’s end also hint 
at a less rigorous discipline of the whole, or at an intended wider appeal. 
And it may even be thought that the last few years of the reign receive 
more than their due share. Herr Tschuppik rather sentimentalizes the 
existence of that well-meaning, but feeble assembly, the diet of Kremsier. 
More regrettable is the absence of a clear explanation of the implications, 
here even of the details, of the pact of 1867. At the same time, the happy 
treatment of those passages wherein he turns aside to discuss the state of 
affairs, financial and social alike, in Vienna at various stages of the reign 
almost make us regret that he did not instead devote himself to a history 
of the material and intellectual expansion of the capital from Vienna of 
the Glacis and the Lines into the great city of to-day. Interesting to the 
English reader is the author’s attitude to the German alliance apropos of 
King Edward’s visits to Ischl. Here, as in Dr. Redlich’s book, if the writer 
is forced by the catastrophic results to condemn, he does not lack sympathy 
(as his remark on pp. 400-1 shows) with the august and ageing victim of the 
Compromise. The translation is unobtrusively effective and its occasional 
divergence (in the case of individual names) from English convention 
unimportant. The spelling and certain phraseology of Dr. Redlich’s book 
follow American taste. C. 8. B. Buckianp. 





The Vatican Council : the story told from inside in Bishop Ullathorne’s letters. 
By Dom CuTHert ButLer. 2 vols. (London: Longmans, 1930.) 


Ir is difficult to review Abbot Butler’s history of the Vatican Council. The 
book is written with care and deliberation, and is entirely free from petti- 
ness and recrimination. The Vatican Council belongs to a period out of 
range of the memory of most men now living. Its work has not fulfilled 
the hopes of its more fervent supporters, nor justified the fears of its 
opponents. Outside the catholic church the definition of infallibility has 
been unheeded; within the church theologians may dispute whether 
any pronouncement of Pius IX or his successors bears the marks of an 
* infallible ’ decision. (It has been held, for example, that the declaration 
of the nullity of Anglican orders by Leo XIII owes its ‘ infallibility ’ not to 
the terms of the Vatican definition, but to the inclusion of its subject- 
matter within the sphere of ‘ dogmatic facts’.) None the less, although 
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the historian of the nineteenth century can approach the Vatican Council 
with the knowledge that its decisions have counted for little in the practical 
relationship of church and state, and for less in the development of Euro- 
pean thought, a difficulty remains. Abbot Butler assumes that the Vatican 
Council was honoured by divine inspiration. Historians who do not share 
this view cannot possibly write the history of the council as it would be 
written by a catholic. The most careful study of the Acta of the council, 
and the antecedent history of the documents and debates may narrow down 
the differences of ‘fact’. Yet it is idle to forget not merely the philo- 
sophical but the ‘common sense ’ criticism of the historian’s ‘ facts ’. 

In the case of the Vatican Council the difference of outlook is shown in 
the attitude of the historian towards the whole ultramontane movement 
and, particularly, the development of ultramontanism during the pontifi- 
cates of Gregory XVI and Pius IX. To Abbot Butler this movement— 
apart from certain extravagances—belongs to the nature and essence of 
the catholic church. To Acton and Déllinger, and to non-catholic thinkers, 
the movement may appear as an aberration due in some measure to his- 
torical confusion (to avoid a stronger term) and political accident. Liberal 
catholics, protestants, agnostics would set different limits of date to the 
extension of this ‘ aberration’ in the past. Thus while to Abbot Butler the 
Vatican Council is the culmination of a divine process, to Acton and Déllinger 
it was the crowning catastrophe. Abbot Butler is therefore less concerned 
than the opponents of ultramontanism with the history of the ultramontane 
movement. It is indeed doubtful whether he is aware of the charges made 
by Friedrich (himself a harsh and bitter partisan) in the first volume of the 
Geschichte des Vatikanischen Konzils. He admits that he has not read Lamen- 
nais. He recognizes the importance of Lamennais in the history of modern 
catholic thought ; but he spells his name doubly wrong three times on the 
same page (and again on ii. 228), and only mentions his articles in L’ Avenir. 
Abbot Butler’s frankness and honesty are themselves disarming. He admits 
(i. 57) that he has confined himself almost entirely to secondary sources in 
dealing with the history of the ‘new ultramontanism’. He divides his 
authorities for the council into three categories: collections of acts and docu- 
ments ; collections of letters, diaries, &c.; histories. He does not mention 
Dr. Fredrik Nielsen’s History of the Papacy in the Nineteenth Century. This 
omission is striking, but less serious than the absence of any reference in the 
bibliography to Acton’s account of the council.! Emile Ollivier is praised as 
a historian of the highest value, and his assertions and judgements accepted 
without criticism. The inclusion of extracts from Bishop Ullathorne’s letters 
adds little to the general history of the council. Ullathorne was a safe and 
tactful correspondent, and almost prided himself upon his prudence. 

It is remarkable to notice the agreement between Abbot Butler and 
Acton, not merely on minor questions of ‘ fact’, where Abbot Butler has 
had the advantage of reading the published Acta of the council, but upon 
the existence of serious controversy over the summoning, the constitution, 
the business, and the treatment of the council. Abbot Butler agrees that 
(ii. 239) ‘ there may have been some basis of truth in the cry of the enemies 
of the council and of the papacy that the real purpose of the council was 


' History of Freedom and other Essays, pp. 492-550. This essay is only mentioned 
once in Abbot Butler’s text. 
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withheld, camouflaged ’ ; that (ii. 204) ‘ it seems all very regrettable that 
the Pope should have thrown the weight of his influence in this personal 
way on the side of the definition, and should have taken such a part in the 
conflict’. He describes (i. 172) the refusal to include members of the 
minority in the deputation De Fide ‘ as the one serious blot ’ on the doings 
of the council. He quotes (i. 168) a letter in which Ullathorne describes 
this inclusion as the result of an ‘ intrigue ’, though he adds the curious note 
that ‘ after all “ intrigue ” is the recognised word by which we all designate 
diplomatic action displeasing to us’. He mentions the protests of the 
minority against the principle that the question of the definition of infalli- 
bility should be decided by a majority vote. He does not attempt to answer 
Acton’s view (expressing the judgement of the anti-infallibilist party) that a 
decision of this particular question by a majority vote was a petitio principii. 

The minority could not accept this regulation without admitting that the Pope is 
infallible. Their thesis was that his decrees are not free from the risk of error unless 
they express the universal belief of the episcopate. The idea that particular virtue 
attaches to a certain number of bishops, or that infallibility depends upon a few votes 
more or less, was defended by nobody. If the act of a majority of bishops in the 
council, possibly not representing a majority in the Church, is infallible, it derives its 
infallibility from the Pope. 

Here, rather than in the minutiae of the debates, lies the difference 
between Abbot Butler and the historians whom he describes as the enemies 
of the council. Abbot Butler is anxious to ¢lear the council of charges of 
‘violence and unseemly behaviour’. Acton’s attack has little to do with 
charges of this kind. He describes the action of the minority in withdrawing 
from Rome before the final session as determined by their view that the 
council was ‘neither legitimate in constitution, free in action, nor unanimous 
in doctrine’. ‘ Their disbelief in the validity of its work was so profound 
that they were convinced that it would perish without violence.’ ‘ The 
decrees of the Vatican Council would fade away and be dissolved by a 
power mightier than the Episcopate and a process less perilous than 
schism.’ ? E.*L. Woopwarp. 


Studies in Diplomatic History. By the late Sir James HeapLaM-Mortey. 
(London : Methuen, 1930.) 


THis is an admirable collection of essays. Sir James was in every way a 
remarkable man, and it was feared that his early masterpiece on Election 
by Lot at Athens, and a slight though very acute study of Bismarck, 
were all that would remain of one of the finest historical intellects of this 
generation. The present studies, written by Sir James when historical 
adviser to the foreign office, were evidently composed from time to time 
ad hoc as various questions arose on which he deemed a special study 
advisable. The date is given in each case. In one instance—the last— 
that on the Reduction of Armaments, the date is that of 1921, and conse- 
quently none of the important recent revelations or even recent develop- 
ments are treated. The expressions of opinion are stated to be individual, 
yet it is difficult—speaking from experience when working in the foreign 
office—not to undergo some of the influence of its august and Augustan 
traditions. This is all to the good; historians are very apt to abuse official- 


1 Acton, op. cit., p. 539. 2 Acton, op. cit., 549-550. 
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dom when not understanding it, and a little sympathy, particularly if un- 
conscious, redresses the balance in just the right way. 

Probably the most valuable service of Sir James is to explain the 
technical aspects of diplomacy of which, even when they are acquainted 
with international law, historians are frequently ignorant. There are not 
many who grasp the difference between the phrases ‘opening and closing 
of the Straits’, and ‘ freedom of the Straits’, pp. 211-13, and why the 
latter implies a fundamentally different conception. The whole article is 
admirable, though here again, being written in 1922, it does not take into 
account some most valuable new documents. 

‘Treaties of Guarantee’ and the ‘Guarantee to Greece’ (pp. 104-45) tackle 
with masterly clearness the thorny question of guarantees. It is not wholly 
an accident that he finds the best exposition in a memorandum of Canning’s 
in 1823 (p.119). For the intellectual exploration of diplomatic problems was 
peculiarly Canning’s line, and the doctrines he established really held the field 
till 1914. One of the best illustrations of this is Sir Eyre Crowe’s general 
statement of England’s policy and aims (1 January 1907), which might have 
been dictated by Canning.’ Sir James takes occasion to show the dangers of 
questioning Canning’s doctrine of guarantee, as was done by Gladstone over 
Belgium in 1872 (pp. 123-4, 177-8), and apparently thinks that the silence 
of British statesmen on the question of obligations to Belgium between 1887 
and 1914 (p. 179) was most unfortunate, both for England, Germany, and 
Europe. This dictum is worth much reflexion. He goes back into past politics 
to illustrate present ones, when (pp. 182-4) he discusses the question of our 
attempts to intervene in east Europe. He is perhaps bolder here than a 
grave historian would be, for he has in his mind the problems which ended 
at Locarno. But this is surely a very illuminating sentence (pp. 182-3): ‘In 
the past our diplomacy has always failed when it has been confronted by 
problems arising in the east of Europe. A cardinal instance is Poland.’ 

‘ Arbitration’ (pp. 10-48) is another instance in which diplomatic 
knowledge subserves history. His conclusion, a little lame to the idealist, 
is one which past if not present history unfortunately endorses. He thinks 
that the ‘ vital interests ’ of a country cannot be ignored, and that much 
may be done by ‘ mediation and conciliation’, but that compulsory 
arbitration may be dangerous. 

The last essay here to be mentioned is Egypt. This deals with our 
entry into it; and stoutly denies that we were influenced by motives of 
‘imperialism’ or ‘annexation’. It is most instructive in pointing out that 
the Suez Canal Convention of 1885, though signed and ratified by the 
British government, was never brought into working order owing to the 
British reservations as to its application (p. 79). This leads on to a con- 
clusion of great importance: that we were careless about our legal position, 
that we were only saved from disaster by Lord Cromer, and that ‘ it is in 
international affairs very dangerous to disregard what at first sight appears 
to be mere legality. In this matter the example of Bismarck deserves close 
study. He was always most careful, just when he was intending a high- 
handed and unscrupulous use of power, to see to it that he had legal right 
on his side ’ (p. 99).” HaroLp TEMPERLEY. 


1 Gooch and Temperley, British Documents on.the Origins of the War, iii, 403. 
? The question of Cyprus is treated separately. See supra, p. 274. 


Short Notices 


It is difficult not to speak in terms of enthusiasm of Monsieur René 
Grousset’s Histoire de l Extréme-Orient, 2 vols. (Paris: Geuthner, 1929). 
The field covered is a wide one, the history of India down to the thirteenth 
century, that of China down to the eighteenth century, and that of Indo- 
China (including Siam) down almost to the present day. Nor are we given 
merely a political history, since important sections are devoted also to the 
history of religion, philosophy, and literature, and to the history of art. It 
is obviously more difficult to produce a short work than a long one on so 
large an agglomeration of subjects, and M. Grousset has shown the greatest 
skill in selecting the essential while rejecting the less important. The work 
is accompanied by seven admirable maps specially drawn to accompany 
the text. The text is particularly well documented by references to the 
most important authorities and accompanied by a very full bibliography. 
The standard of accuracy, both in matters of substance and in the typo- 
graphy, is very high. Considering the extraordinary variety of foreign 
languages quoted, the number of misprints is negligible, the most im- 
portant being the Chinese character for Wan in the family name Wan-yen 
of the Chin Dynasty, which is given incorrectly in notes 1 and 3 on p. 417, 
but correctly in note 3 on p. 431. The long lists of Chinese and (in the 
Mongol period) Persian transcriptions of Indian and Central Asiatic names 
and religious terms are a particularly useful feature. It is satisfactory to 
find that in the Vedic and Zoroastrian periods M. Grousset accepts the 
modern short dating. If there is one thing which has been established by 
research in all fields of ancient history, it is that ‘ history abhors a vacuum’. 
It is a pity that M. Grousset has not given the ancient values of the Chinese 
characters in more cases ; a transcription which looks grossly inadequate in 
* modern Chinese ’ becomes quite appropriate in ‘Ancient Chinese’. We 
may regret that M. Grousset did not include the Russian Mongols in his 
later history of the Mongol tribes, as it would have rounded off his subject. 
It is unfortunate that there is no cross-referencing between the admirable 
plates and the text; and it would have improved the bibliography if 
some method had been devised of distinguishing between more and less 
reliable sources. The works of Professor Konow on the Sakas of Khotan 
might have been included therein. M. Grousset is rather less at home 
in Mongol than in his other languages, and some of his transcriptions, 
particularly of gutturals, are open to question. G. L. M. C. 


Hindu Administrative Institutions (Madras : University Press, 1929), by 
V. Ramachandra Dikshitar, is an attempt to depict administration in 
early India on the basis of the political sections of the Dharmagastras and 
the Arthagastra. The writer accepts the view, supported by Prof. 8. 
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Krishnaswami Aiyangar in an interesting preface, that the Kautiliya 
Arthagastra is really descriptive of administration under Candragupta. But 
no evidence is adduced to support this thesis, or to deal with the remarkable 
discrepancies which research has revealed between the description of 
Megasthenes and the Arthagastra. It remains, therefore, far more probable 
that the Arthagdastra represents a later period, and in all probability its 
account must often be regarded as rather a counsel of perfection than a 
record of actual practice in any state. The author, by accepting the view 
of T. Ganapati (astrin that the Arthagastra used the Yajiavalkya Smrti, 
renders it practically impossible to believe in the date which he adopts for 
the former text ; those who maintain its contemporaneity with the Maurya 
empire insist that Yajiavalkya is the borrower. Nor is it possible to believe 
that the extant ('ukraniti is undoubtedly a fragment of the ancient treatise 
of Cukracarya (p. 7). It is clearly a medieval compilation fathered on an 
ancient name. Any sketch, therefore, of administrative methods based on 
the materials extant, when it goes beyond generalities, suffers from the 
disadvantage that we seldom know for what place or time the details are 
valid, a fact which renders it desirable that every effort should be made 
more closely to define the period and place of the Arthagastra. The author 
is perhaps inclined to read what records we have with too idealistic an 
outlook, which has brought him into conflict (pp. 72 ff.) with the more 
realistic views of the late Mr. S. M. Edwardes and Professor D. R. Bhan- 
darkar on the character of the Hindu monarchy. But the suggestion that 
the Hindu monarch was a constitutional ruler who worked in conjunction 
with a popular assembly cannot be supported ; Dr. Narendranath Law has 
effectively dealt with Dr. K. P. Jayaswal’s theory of the meaning of the 
term Paura-Janapada, and none of the reasons adduced to support that 
theory (pp. 157 f.) can be regarded as cogent ; citizens and country-folk 
could of course approach their monarch, but there is no evidence of corporate 
bodies controlling by constitutional means royal power. The Digvijaya 
theory did not tend to national feeling ; instead it nourished that intense 
local jealousy which resulted in the success of the Mahommedan invaders 
of India. That the Ciidras were really Aryans, akin to the Brahmins, is 
contrary to all evidence, and Mr. Edwardes was doubtless right when he 
insisted that the Arthagdstra enjoins torture as a means of discovery of 
crime (pp. 237 ff.). In this India was neither worse nor better than medieval 
and modern Europe. A. B. K. 


Professor de Madariaga in a short and wise preface admirably charac- 
terizes the work of J. P. de Oliveira Martins. ‘ An intuitive historian with 
the gift of vision, he lived in an age which believed in science “ with both 
feet together ’ as the Spanish saying goes. Yet, when he fails, it is in the 
use of scientific methods, not in his intuition. True that his scientific 
methods are defective, so that his failure is but a vindication of science. 
But it is doubtful whether a better scientific method and a severer discipline 
would have improved his brilliant, penetrating analysis of the Iberian fact.’ 
Martins (1845-94) was a Portuguese historian of genius. As Mr. Aubrey 
Bell says in the introduction to his excellent translation of his History of 
Iberian Civilization (London: Milford, 1930), ‘ with flashes of genius he 
could penetrate into the future as into the past’. Pessimistic, ‘ swimming 
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vigorously ’ but ‘in a sea of doubt’, sceptical, prone to sneering, pre- 
judiced, not well informed as to sixteenth-century history, he was; yet he 
wrote the Historia da Civilasagao Iberica, full of contradictions, gaps, 
hasty judgements, yet in a manner extraordinarily vivid, bright, inclusive, 
arresting. This is not a book which adds to our knowledge, but every one 
who wishes to understand Spain ought to read it. It is by far the best 
introduction to Spanish history. As the translator says, ‘ It is history seen 
through a temperament’: certainly not a temperament acceptable to all : 
certainly a summary not devoid of violent prejudice: but all through 
illuminative if often through revulsion of feeling. The earlier part, especially 
that relating to Roman influence, is by far the best, the period of the great 
saints and the great poets the weakest : but there is also sagacity as well 
as enthusiasm in the brief pages of latest summary. W. H. H. 


Dr. Charles Cotton’s The Saxon Cathedral at Canterbury and the Saxon 
Saints buried therein (Manchester: University Press, 1929) is a successful 
attempt to bring together all that is known of the early cathedral churches 
of Canterbury. The subject has of course been dealt with before, notably 
by Professor Willis in his Architectural History of Canterbury Cathedral. 
This book was the first scientific architectural history of any great church, 
and the years which have passed since its publication have only increased 
the admiration one must feel for such a pioneer. Even Willis, however, 
needs supplementing, and the task was undertaken by the late Sir Wil- 
liam St. John Hope with his usual ability. Now Dr. Cotton goes farther 
and throws light on various parts of the problem. It is an assumption, 
though a very reasonable one, that the earliest church was on the same plan 
as the little Romano-British building at Silchester, on whose origin, as a 
tiny Christian church, Dr. Cotton rightly throws no doubt. Canterbury 
was much bigger, but even so needed enlargement at the hands of St. Augus- 
tine and his successor. The western apse, with its episcopal seat, was 
retained, and a corresponding apse, with like porticus, was added at the east. 
The form is well illustrated by the Plan, which in some respects must be 
conjectural, but which is evidently correct in the main. We are inclined 
to think that Dr. Cotton builds almost too much on the form of the early 
seal, but naturally, when the evidence is so slight, every scrap must be 
made the most of. It is a surprising thing that two Benedictine houses of 
the first rank should be found so close together, but Dr. Cotton traces 
clearly how this came about, the Abbey of St. Peter and St. Paul (after- 
wards St. Augustine’s) being a monastery from the start, and Christ Church 
(or the Holy Trinity) providing for the familia of the archbishop, which, 
with oscillations from time to time, finally became monastic also in the 
Benedictine fervour after the Norman Conquest. There is an amusing 
account of the dodges the eleventh and twelfth archbishops resorted to in 
their wish to be buried in the cathedral church rather than St. Augustine’s. 
They were successful and the tradition they established was hardly broken 
after, Odo, Dunstan, and others finding rest in their own church, which 
derived advantage from the fact in the eyes of pilgrims. The altar in the 
confessio under the eastern apse contained the head of St. Furseus, the royal 
Irish monk, who assisted St. Felix in the conversion of East Anglia. The 
English of this book is sometimes lacking in clarity, notably on p. 17 in the 
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account of Eadmer’s description. The punctuation is faulty, as for example 
in the note on p. 3. These are small blemishes. Dr. Cotton carries us with 
him in his main contentions, though we can scarcely share his confidence 
that the west end of the chancel at Stone was part of a heathen temple. 
There are a good index and bibliography. It would be a help to have the 
dates, and in some cases, the publishers of the books. D.H.S.C. 
















































Miss D. Whitelock’s edition of the Anglo-Saxon Wills (Cambridge 
Studies in English Legal History : Cambridge University Press, 1930) is 
the first step in the very necessary task of providing a satisfactory text of 
the pre-Conquest cartulary. Of the two great collections of documents 
of the Saxon age, Birch’s Cartularium Saxonicum and Kemble’s Codex 
Diplomaticus, the former is carried only to the age of Athelstan, while 
both were produced before the study of place-names and personal names 
had been carried beyond the stage of intelligent guesswork. Nothing would 
advance our knowledge of early English administration and social life more 
surely than a reliable text of our great store of early charters and a really 
critical survey of the legal and topographical information contained in 
them. Meanwhile it is a great gain to have acquired Miss Whitelock’s 
scholarly edition of thirty-nine out of the forty-three English wills or post 
obit grants which have survived from the tenth and eleventh centuries. 
These begin with the will of Bishop Theodred of London of a date not later 
than 942, and may fitly be treated as a separate group since their testa- 
mentary character involves certain differences from the normal charter 
form; indeed, for the sake of completeness, it is to be regretted that those 
grants which have recently received critical treatment are not included. 
Of these, at least the will of King Edred is of great importance, and it would 
have been convenient to have been able to refer to it in its sequence in a 
single volume. With the exception of this slight criticism Miss Whitelock’s 
edition is perfectly suited to its purpose. The provenance and authority 
of the texts employed are fully treated, variant readings are given, and there 
isa translation and an extremely full equipment of notes dealing with the 
names of persons and places and points of history and custom. The notes 
are a mine of learning for the law and social life of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, and some, for instance that dealing with the custom of heriot 
(p. 202), seem to carry our knowledge a step forward in a field where progress 
is rare. In one instance only a misunderstanding may be suspected ; the 
note on inland and outland in Brihtric’s will (p. 131) gives an explanation 
which may be true in post-Conquest Wessex but which obscures the 
peculiar use of those terms in the custom of Kent. The text is preceded 
by a general preface, in which Professor H. D. Hazeltine analyses the form 
of the old English gifts mortis causa, and explains their relation to con- 
tinental Germanic custom. J. E. A. J. 








Dr. J. E. Lloyd’s Rhys Memorial Lecture, The Welsh Chronicles (from 
the Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. xiv. London: Milford, s.a.) 
at last supplies a compendious critical introduction to the chronicles known 
as Annales Cambriae and Brut y Tywysogion, the editions of which in the 
Rolls Series were (in Vinogradoff’s phrase) so ‘ horribly mismanaged’. In 
some twenty pages of concentrated and admirably lucid discussion Dr. 
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Lloyd shows that the three versions of Brut y Tywysogion are distinct Welsh 
translations of a Latin archetype no longer extant, and he advances the 
hypothesis that the two principal texts of Annales Cambriae began as a sort 
of skeleton outline of this archetype. He then shows that the lost arche- 
type was probably compiled, first at St. Davids (down to about 1100), 
then at Llanbadarn Fawr (from about 1100 to about 1175), and finally at 
Strata Florida (from about 1175 to the end). Appended to the lecture are 
some very useful notes on the various manuscripts of Brut y Tywysogion. 
J. G. E. 


In the pamphlet, Etudes sur quelques points de Vhistoire de Guillaume le 
Conquérant (Caen: Le Tendre, 1930), M. Henri Prentout discusses first 
certain points arising out of M. Yver’s recent essay upon the Truce of God 
in Normandy,’ and secondly, the relationship between the Conqueror and 
his wife, Matilda of Flanders. He accepts and emphasizes M. Yver’s main 
contentions, but shows that the date of the council at Caen, in which limita- 
tions were first imposed upon the right of private warfare, was 1047, after 
the victory at Val-és-Dunes. M. Prentout seeks further to establish more 
closely the Scandinavian origin of hamfara. He suggests that the English 
equivalent, hamsocn, is German, and that the word hamfara was popularized 
in England after the Conquest, for, when it is mentioned in Domesday Book, 
it is in reference to areas which received the customs of Breteuil. This 
suggestion requires further investigation. In his second essay M. Prentout 
shows conclusively that the relationship between William of Normandy 
and Matilda of Flanders was agnatic: both were directly descended from 
Rollo. This brings to a close a long discussion, of which M. Prentout gives 
an amusing and interesting summary. The prohibition of the marriage 
(between cousins in the fifth degree) was justified by the ecclesiastical law 
of the time. F. M. P. 


Emil Seckel’s plans for the publication of medieval texts have had to 
be modified owing to his lamented death; we are now to have, in the Tezte 
zur Geschichte des rémischen und kanonischen Rechts im Mittelalter published 
by the Prussian Akademie der Wissenschaften, an unsystematic series of 
romanistic and canonistic texts of the middle ages understood in a wide 
sense. The author of the work edited in this first volume, Bonizo, Liber de 
Vita Christiana (Berlin: Weidmann, 1930), to which attention has recently 
been drawn by studies of the editor, Dr. E. Perels, and of Paul Fournier, 
appears to have been subdeacon at Piacenza in 1074, bishop of Sutri in 
1078, and, after being ejected therefrom and befriended by Matilda of 
Tuscany, bishop of Piacenza, from which he was driven, blinded, and other- 
wise maltreated, by the rising of 1089 or 1090. His Libellus de sacramentis, 
his Liber ad amicum, and selections from the present work have already been 
published in various places. Liber de Vita Christiana is the true and apposite 
title, for it is not a purely canonistic work, as Mai’s ‘Decretum’ would imply, 
but is a compound of current canonistic materials with original develop- 
ments which give it its character: rules for Christian living grounded on 
authorities. Its importance, therefore, is not merely canonistic. Among 
the sources none is later than 1060, and this element may be reckoned 

2 Ante, xlv. 497. 
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pre-Gregorian, the explanation being doubtless the author’s blindness. Bur- 
chard rather than Anselm of Lucca and Deusdedit is the main source (but 
see p. xxxi). The original parts, on the other hand, conveniently distin- 
guished by italics, seem to be the product of Bonizo’s last reflections. They 
make a favourable impression. He is, of course, a strong partisan of the 
papal reform, but he shows real sense of the necessity of practical accom- 
modations. The feature of the work is its clear arrangement, summed up 
in the Epilogue, but evidently thought out from the first. It is built on a 
distinctio in the classical glossator manner, and maintained by continuationes 
in the same manner inserted at points where a new subject is begun. We 
are in the age of early harmonization, and something of the methods of 
Ivo and Gratian appears in the treatment of antinomies. Here Bonizo’s 
chief weapon is, characteristically, the dispensing power of the Holy See 
in case of necessity, the pope not being bound by his own laws. The 
edition does not claim to be final, but it satisfies all practical requirements. 
The main technical defect is the absence of a full collation of the Brescia 
manuscript, but there is some compensation in the use made of an eighteenth- 
century Munich copy. On the other hand the editor has provided in an 
introduction with full literary references, and in footnotes, comparative 
tables, and indexes, all the assistance that the most exacting could demand. 
His work in the identification of sources calls for special praise, while the 
whole organization of the volume is a model of editing. F. DE Z, 





Ernst Perels’s Der Erbreichsplan Heinrichs VI (Berlin: Weidmann, 
1927) is a valuable contribution to a much-disputed subject. More than 
half the volume is devoted to a careful and exhaustive criticism of the 
sources. Controversial questions are discussed with clearness and excellent 
judgement. Henry’s plan was to make the German monarchy, like the 
Sicilian, hereditary in the house of Hohenstaufen. By offering concessions he 
won the consent of a majority of the princess52 in number—at a diet held 
at Wiirzburg in the spring of 1196. Perels puts forward the conjecture that 
the account in the Gesta episcoporum Leodiensium is a summary of the 
actual document (pp. 39-44). In the summer of 1196 the emperor crossed 
the Alps to obtain the consent of the pope to his plan; but here too he 
found difficulties confronting him. Celestine III realized how enormously 
the Empire would be strengthened by such a change. Henry was prepared 
to make substantial concessions to the pope. The nature of those offers 
has been much disputed. Professor Haller (Heinrich VI und die rémische 
Kirche in Mitteilungen d. Instituts fur Osterreichische Geschichtsforschung, 
vol. xxxv, 1914) made two very interesting suggestions: the first, that 
Henry was prepared to make the Empire a papal fief, has been rejected by 
subsequent writers, and Perels dismisses it as certainly incorrect; the 
second, which rests on a statement of Giraldus Cambrensis (Speculum 
ecclesiae, ed. Brewer, Roll Series iv. 301), who visited Rome shortly after 
these events, has been generally accepted, and is with some reservation 
accepted by Perels. Henry’s proposal, according to this authority, amounted 
to a secularization of Church property in return for very real financial 
revenues from the churches of the Empire. This offer V. Pfaff, who worked 
upon this subject independently and published his results at almost the 
same time as Perels, regards as the highest bid that the emperor could make 
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to the pope (Kaiser Heinrich VI héchstes Angebot an die rémische Kurie. 
Heidelberger Abhandlungen zur mittleren und neueren Geschichte, 1927). 
Celestine, however, was firm. Henry had to give up his project and to 
content himself with the customary practice of having his son crowned 
king during his lifetime. A oo &. 


The tenth volume of Analecta Vaticano-Belgica, edited by Dom Ursmer 
Berliére, is Les Collectories Pontificales dans les anciens diocéses de Cambrai, 
Thérouanne, et Tournai au XIVe Siécle (Rome: Institut Historique Belge, 
1929). The records of the Camera have already been put to good use by 
the editor in his analyses of the Libri Obligationum and Diversa Cameralia, 
This volume consists of a series of collectors’ accounts extending, with gaps, 
from 1328 to 1393. The sources of revenue included Tenths, levied according 
to a fixed taxation, Annates, Procurations of bishops and archdeacons 
falling to the Holy See by the negligence of their proper owners, profits of 
benefices void by the death of their owners at the Papal Court or in certain 
other circumstances, Spolia, or effects of certain deceased clergy, subsidies, 
and Cess paid for papal protection. As will be seen from this, the accounts 
give much information as to the succession of incumbents, and, incidentally, 
as to other matters, such as the devastation produced by the Hundred 
Years’ War and the effects of the great schism. The bewildering chaos of 
coinages in which the dues were collected gives occasion for a number of 
statements about the relative values of different coins which are invaluable 
to the historian, and, like those in the accounts of the counts of Holland and 
Hainault, have not yet been put to a proper use. Another interesting 
point will be found in the accounts of receipts and expenses of the vacant 
archdeaconry of Valenciennes (pp. 57-65). C.J. 


Monsieur Jacques Bolsée publishes the texts of a large number of docu- 
ments relating to a general commission of inquiry under the title La Grande 
Enquéte de 1389 en Brabant (Brussels: Lamertin, 1929). He traces the 
history of the system of inquisitions in Brabant during the course of the 
fourteenth century, and shows that these inquiries into the misdoings of 
the ducal officials were largely due to the pressure, financial and other, 
exercised by the towns. The inquiry of 1389, however, appears to have 
proceeded from the Duchess alone, and to have been as much concerned 
with securing arrears of taxes as with remedying acts of injustice. The 
documents preserved include registers of petitions and of fines inflicted, 
and a summary account of the financial profits of the inquiry. The petitions 
(in Flemish) are printed in full, each case being illustrated when possible 
from the other relevant documents. C.J. 


H. Schaeder’s Moskau das Dritte Rom (Hamburg: Friederichsen, de 
Gruyter, 1929) is a worthy opening number of Osteuropdische Studien from 
Professor Salomon’s seminar at Hamburg. Without being of any particular 
literary merit or of comprehensive grasp, it is a useful, technical compilation 
on the origins and certain aspects of the idea of Moscow as the heir of Rome 
and Byzantium, as the true preserver and protector of Christianity, which 
was so prominent a feature in Russian history during the two centuries or 
so following the Council of Florence and the capture of Constantinople. 
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The book is prepared as a thesis and suffers from some of the usual defects 
of such dissertations ; but the references and bibliographical material are 
very full, and a special feature is the use made of Bulgar and Croat sources. 
The main emphasis is placed on the textual and literary sides, and there is 
no real attempt made to trace the effects of the idea of Moscow as the Third 
Rome in Russian political and ecclesiastical history. Certain parts of the 
book are too slight and disconnected to be of value : this is notably the case 
in the later section of the book, but an exception must be made of the close 
and illuminating study of Yury Krizhanich’s early life and the influences 
on his thought. B. H. §. 





Herr Walter Dress’s study is advisedly entitled Die Mystik des Marsilio 
Ficino (Berlin: Gruyter, 1929), for its purpose is to make plain that 
Ficino’s thought is, strictly speaking, neither philosophy nor theology but 
speculative mysticism. Ficino was at once a scholar and a man of deep 
religious feeling. He looked upon his selection by Cosimo dei Medici to 
preside over the Platonic Academy as a call to be a physician of souls, and 
the purpose of his writings is primarily apologetic. To commend Chris- 
tianity to humanists is perhaps an adequate epitome of his aims. Despite 
the debt which he owes to the Neo-Platonists and to the scholastics, his 
philosophy is, as Herr Dress insists, an attempt to deal with the moral and 
intellectual problems of his own age, and, as such, an independent contri- 
bution to thought. Born of the Renaissance, the kernel of Ficino’s philo- 
sophy is found in man. Man is ‘parvus mundus’, partaking of the virtues 
of all forms of being, the connecting link between God and the angels, and 
the world of time and space ; he is the viceregent of God upon earth, ‘ et 
quasi qui ad regnandum sit natus, est omnino servitutis impatiens’; the 
relationship between God and man is that of friendship between equals ; 
because man is capable of knowing God therefore he is God, is a deduction 
from which Ficino does not appear to shrink. A deep gulf separates his 
conceptions from those of Christian theology. ‘ Ficino knows nothing of 
sin and guilt’, says Herr Dress, and in his exaltation of man he goes far 
to rob the idea of God of its majesty. The latter part of the bogk is devoted 
to an analysis of Ficino’s commentary on the Epistle to the Romans. Here 
again the peculiarities of his mind reveal themselves. Knowledge of Greek 
and psychological and historical interest in St. Paul the man invest his 
commentary with a value of its own. Inability to grasp St. Paul’s theo- 
logical principles deprives it of the importance which has been claimed for 
it as the forerunner of independent investigation of Pauline doctrine un- 
trammelled by ecclesiastical influence. Ficino uses such phrases as ‘ sola 
fide’ and ‘ sola gratia’ with enthusiasm, but his interpretation of them is 
not that of St. Paul. Justification is for him a process of moral purification 
accomplished by the way of contemplation ; the soul of the contemplative 
is caught up with St. Paul into the third heaven, and God’s grace working 
upon the affections moves it to obedience to the law. Ficino approached 
the idea of God by way of reason rather than of revelation; yet he found 
the path to God not in the intellect but in the affections. The note of 
platonic other-worldliness sounds throughout his works ; yet he is unable to 
reconcile it with his humanist belief in the enjoyment of the fullness of life 
on earth. C. M.A. 
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A Catalogue of Star Chamber Proceedings relating to Wales, compiled 
by Mr. I. ap Owen Edwards (Cardiff: University Press Board, 1929), is 
welcome as the first number of the ‘ History of Law Series’ published by 
the Board of Celtic Studies, and also as providing students with an easily 
accessible key to a considerable mass of very imperfectly known documents. 
The volume covers the period Henry VII-Charles I; the entries for the 
first and last reigns, however, are very few, and are only numerous for the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James I. Each entry gives the Public Record Office 
reference for the document, the names of complainants and defendants, 
and a brief summary of the complaint. Within each reign the arrangement 
is by shires, and within each shire the cases are listed (at any rate in the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James I) in the alphabetical order of the names of 
complainants. Mr. Edwards has obviously taken great trouble to do his 
very laborious task thoroughly—students will be specially grateful to him 
for his numerous notes giving references to additional scattered material 
bearing upon the main documents of the cases—and the longest single 
section of his Catalogue, that devoted to the reign of Elizabeth, breaks new 
ground, since for that reign there is nowhere available an adequate list of 
Star Chamber proceedings. The brief introduction is taken up largely 
by a businesslike account of the materials and of the way in which the 
compiler of the Catalogue has dealt with them. There are, however, a few 
paragraphs on p. iv in which he puts forward some generalizations of wider 
import, and these do not seem to be altogether above dispute. He rightly 
rejects the view, which has little basis except in the rhetoric of Burke, that 
what has been called ‘the making of modern Wales’ by the Tudors was 


an illustration of the blessings of parliamentary representation. His 
Catalogue of the Star Chamber proceedings shows that the Welsh gentry 
whom the Tudors converted into royal agents of local government as 
justices of the peace were often far enough from maintaining either justice 
or peace. It is unfortunate, however, that Mr. Edwards should have made 
this very necessary point in a way which seems to suggest that it was 
through misdeeds such as are recorded in Star Chamber proceedings that the 


‘ee 


sixteenth-century Welsh gentry ‘ “‘ made” modern Wales and crushed the 
old’. Has it yet been proved that the Welsh gentry of the Tudor era were 
more turbulent and more rapacious than their predecessors of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, than the gentry, that is, of ‘old’ Wales? More- 
over, it is necessary to observe that the misdeeds of the Tudor gentry 
recorded in these Star Chamber proceedings were not by any means as 
uniformly directed against the humbler Welshmen, understanding only 
one language and ‘harassed by changes in land tenure and law’, as Mr. 
Edwards’s introduction seems to suggest. If the entries are examined, they 
show that the complainants were often men of good birth and standing. Thus 
out of nearly one hundred and fifty entries under Denbighshire in Elizabeth’s 
reign the complainants in something approaching half the cases are knights, 
gentlemen, esquires, clergy, or merchants ; similarly, out of about two hun- 
dred entries under Monmouthshire in the same reign, the complainants in 
at least half the cases are substantial folk. So far as these Star Chamber 
proceedings go, therefore, it would seem that the intimidation, oppression, 
and trickery of the ‘ Tudor squire ’ in Wales were practised at least as much 
at the expense of his own class as of the classes beneath him. J. G. E. 
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Miss A. K. Longfield’s Anglo-Irish Trade in the Sixteenth Century (Lon- 
don: Routledge, 1929) is a useful piece of solid research, marred only by a 
naive patriotism. The main body of Miss Longfield’s work is a patient 
analysis of Irish exports and imports, based largely on the English Customs 
Accounts and Port Books. It is by no means easy to draw definite con- 
clusions concerning the general course of trade from this fragmentary 
material ; the records are badly preserved, many whole years are missing, 
and there is no single year for which it is possible to calculate the total 
national trade. All things considered, Miss Longfield is to be congratulated 
upon her skill in sewing together the miscellaneous shreds of her material 
into a consistent fabric. Ireland in the sixteenth century was evidently a 
country of great agricultural importance and considerable industrial pro- 
mise. Irish fish was shipped not only to England but to France, Spain, and 
Portugal. Irish hawks, hounds, and horses were famous throughout 
Europe ; Waterford glass was just beginning to be exported. Irish woollen 
mantles and rugs found a ready market in England ; though some of them 
were so shaggy that it was dangerous to wear them at a bear-baiting (p. 85). 
Irish linen yarn not only supplied the needs of a flourishing domestic 
industry in North Ireland, but was already becoming an important factor 
in the growth of the Lancashire textile manufacture. The enormous im- 
ports of wine from France and Spain, and the increasing import of English 
beer, testify to the hard-drinking habits of sixteenth-century Irishmen : 
especially when it is realized how much anxiety was already being caused by 
the unlicensed distillation of ‘ usquebaugh’ (whisky). When Miss Longfield 
uses her fragmentary material as the basis for wide generalizations covering 
the whole economic history of Ireland, it is more difficult to accept her as 
a trustworthy guide. It is a grave misfortune that mercantilist regulations, 
which in England can be discussed as matters of historical policy and 
economic doctrine, must in Ireland appear as instances of foreign oppres- 
sion. Thus, Miss Longfield is led to maintain that the stagnation of Irish 
manufacturing industry, after the middle of the sixteenth century, was 
largely due to ruthless persecution by the English mercantile interests. 
She is indignant at the export of linen yarn, to which she ascribes the de- 
cadence of linen-weaving in Ireland; in the same way she blames the 
destruction of the Irish forests (through iron-smelting, military action, and 
the export of timber) for the stagnation of the Irish tanning and glass- 
making industries. Yet the extensive export of cotton yarn from Lan- 
cashire in the later eighteenth century did not prevent Lancashire textile 
goods from capturing the world’s markets; and the destruction of the 
English forests (through iron-smelting and ship-building) did not cause the 
decay of the English iron, tanning, and glass-making industries. As timber 
and charcoal grew scarce, the English manufacturers turned to the use of 
coal. Ireland could not readily follow their example ; though even in the 
sixteenth century she already imported increasing quantities of coal from 
England and Wales, for domestic purposes. Were there not also other 
technical and non-political factors leading to the decay of Irish manufac- 
turing industry ? O’Huiginn’s‘ slender-lipped, satin-clad maidens, weaving 
wondrous golden fringes ’ (p. 92) cannot have stood much chance of sur- 
vival against the nascent forces of modern industrialism. 

A. R. 
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Father Myles V. Ronan tells us in the foreword of The Reformation in 
Ireland under Elizabeth, 1558-1580 ( from original sources) (London: Long- 
mans, 1930), that some reviewers pointed out a few blemishes in his Reforma- 
tion in Dublin, ‘ which were minor ones’. It is a pity that he did not take 
the opportunity of noting in the present work what these errata were. A 
page or two would have enabled his readers to see whether they were few 
or trifling. It is not Father Ronan’s fault that the present volume is less 
readable than its predecessor, for Ireland under Elizabeth was a muddle. 
Most praiseworthy is his labour in bringing together historical documents. 
But many of these need not have been given in extenso; and in many in- 
stances a reference in a footnote would have sufficed, to the comfort of the 
reader. But something must be said about Father Ronan’s method. 
Early in his book he asks the important question : Did the Marian bishops 
of Ireland take the oath of supremacy under Elizabeth? Our author 
satisfies himself by a curious argument that only seven did so. But he 
does not even touch the much stronger argument to the contrary which is 
to be found in his own bibliography. A writer on the Irish church in 
Elizabeth naturally turns to Shirley’s Original Letters. From them Father 
Ronan gives an extract from instructions of the Queen to Sussex, put into 
modern English (p. 9). Then he proceeds: ‘In another draft of these 
instructions the following was originally added but was afterwards struck 
through with a pen, and these words added in Cecil’s hand: “ To be left 
out.’ It is strange that there is no indication that that sentence was 
written by the pen of Shirley. The unwary reader would suppose that 
Ronan had discovered the succeeding document for himself. Elsewhere 
(p. 3) a footnote is word for word from Shirley. These are only specimens 
of such borrowing. Another writer of repute is the late Richard Bagwell. 
Our author makes use of him also. In countless places Bagwell’s para- 
graphs are copied, usually without reference, and seldom with inverted 
commas. Footnotes are many. But some are missing which one would 
like to have ; and some are not to the point. Thus, it is stated (p. 196), on 
the authority of Harris, that John Devereux, bishop of Ferns, was conse- 
crated by Curwen ‘ without any assistants’. Harris says nothing of the 
kind. H. J. L. 





As the first instalment of a new series of Irish Historical Documents, the 
late Matthew J. Byrne of Listowel prepared a booklet entitled The Irish 
War of Defence, 1598-1600 (London: Longmans, 1930), being an edition 
and translation of part of a work by Peter Lombard, [titular] archbishop 
of Armagh, known as ‘ De Hibernia Insula Commentarius’. It is a con- 
temporary account of the rebellion of the earl of Tyrone (or ‘ Princeps 
Naelius ’ as the writer prefers to call him), written just before ‘ the disastrous 
defeat ’ at Kinsale. An edition of the Latin text was indeed published by 
Cardinal Moran about sixty years ago, but ‘ its rather crabbed Latin ’ has, 
it is thought, prevented its importance from being recognized. The Latin 
text is now accompanied by a readable English rendering, but beyond the 
confirmation by a sympathetic writer on the papal side of the earl of 
Tyrone’s duplicity, it does not seem to add much to our knowledge of the 
events of the three years of which it treats with any particularity. It ends 
abruptly with a fictitious account of the parley in which the earl of Ormonde 
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was treacherously taken prisoner by O’More of Leix, when it is incorrectly 
stated—perhaps embodying an early rumour in which the wish was father 
to the thought—that Sir George Carew, President of Munster, was among 
the slain and the earl of Thomond mortally wounded. G. H. 0. 


A new biography of the Fleming Léonard Lessius de la Compagnie de 
Jésus (1554-1623) by Father C. Van Sull, S.J. (Louvain: Museum Lessianum, 
1930), is frankly designed to serve the purpose of edifying and would appear 
to be not unconnected with a movement to secure for its hero the honours 
of beatification, of which circumstances arising out of the theological con- 
troversies of the time deprived him in the years following his death. This 
is not to say, however, that the author has not attempted and achieved a 
serious study of his subject, based upon careful research. Nor will it be 
denied that Lessius is well worthy of being held up as an example of saintli- 
ness. The book reveals a character of singular unworldliness, gentleness, 
and charm, just such a one, in fact, as the beautiful portrait attributed 
to Rubens would lead us to expect. Though a great deal of his life was 
passed in controversy, he always disliked it, and in the conduct of his 
polemic showed an urbanity and an abstinence from vulgar abuse rare 
indeed among the disputants of that acrimonious age. He was a tireless 
student and writer, despite a complication of grave physical disorders that 
made his life a martyrdom. It was indeed his chronic ill-health that led 
him, in despair at the professional methods of the time, to study medicine 
for himself and to develop that system of cure by regimen by which he was 
best known to the general public of his own and succeeding generations. 
Its value was proved in his own case by the fact that, in spite of wretched 
health, ceaseless work, and a merciless asceticism, he contrived to live till 
nearly seventy. As a theologian he played an important part in the initial 
stage of the great seventeenth-century controversy concerning grace and 
free will that was to issue in Jansenism. He was also, with the rest of his 
order, a champion of the ‘indirect’ power of the pope over temporal 
sovereigns, writing a book on the subject that was suppressed by his 
general for fear of reprisals from the rising gallicanism of the French 
lawyers. In the sphere of moral theology, he is important for his careful 
study of the new financial methods of his age, and for being one of the first 
catholic moralists to see that the church must recognize the principle of 
interest on borrowed money instead of prohibiting it. Himself a mystic, 
he championed the orthodoxy of Ruysbroeck and similar writers against 
the strictures passed upon them by his contemporaries, his fellow Jesuit 
and personal friend Cardinal Bellarmin among the number. C. 8. P. 


M. Georges Ascoli’s La Grande-Bretagne devant Vopinion Frangaise au 
XVII* Siécle, 2 vols. (Paris: Gamber, 1930), is a solid performance, filling 
almost 900 pages of small print, nearly 170 being occupied with the biblio- 
graphy. He has divided his work into three parts, the first dealing with 
French comments on political and ecclesiastical events in England, the 
second with French impressions of England and its people, and the third 
with the intellectual commerce between the two nations. The first is the 
least interesting, not merely because French observers had imperfect 
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knowledge of English affairs, but also because they had to avoid saying 
anything which might displease their own rulers. In the second part full 
use has been made of the writings of French travellers and residents. M. 
Ascoli reminds us that French travellers usually saw but a small part of 
Britain. The country between Dover and London, London itself with its 
suburbs, Hampton Court, and Windsor with the two universities were 
their usual range. Few pushed on to Bristol or York ; fewer still penetrated 
into Wales, Scotland, or Ireland. They were as a rule ill grounded in the 
English language; yet their impressions were not unfavourable. They 
were struck with the extent of London, the number and attractive appear- 
ance of the shops, the multitude of ships in the river, the general air of 
business and of opulence. They thought the country beautiful and the 
country people prosperous. They considered the English a handsome race. 
Although too much addicted to heavy meals, strong drink, and tobacco, 
the English were, in their opinion, a thinking people, a people of strong 
character. Perhaps the third part of M. Ascoli’s book is the most instructive, 
since the intellectual action of England upon France in the seventeenth 
century has never been fully described before. As M. Ascoli remarks, it 
was chiefly philosophic and scientific. In both countries philosophers and 
men of science still frequently wrote in Latin, and to this extent the barrier 
of language was removed. Bacon’s name, M. Ascoli shows, was familiar 
to learned Frenchmen, and some of his works were read and admired. 
Harvey’s discovery of the circulation of the blood was soon accepted by 
scientific Frenchmen. Hobbes was not unknown, and his De Cive found 
readers. Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding had not long to wait 
for a translator. But Newton was less fortunate, and it was not until 1715 
that the Journal des Savants noticed his Principia, which had been published 
twenty-eight years before. And it is clear that the total effect of the intel- 
lectual intercourse between the two countries was small compared with 
what it became in the eighteenth century. As regards imaginative litera- 
ture there is still less to tell. The Latin romances of Barclay and Sir 
Philip Sidney’s Arcadia were translated into French and widely read. But 
the English drama and English poetry remained almost unknown. Hardly 
any Frenchman could overcome the difference of taste and the difficulty 
of the language. Yet the reader who turns to M. Ascoli’s list of English 
works translated into French will probably think it longer than he had 
expected. M. Ascoli occasionally makes mistakes of detail regarding 
English history, but he is on the whole well informed. His book must long 
remain the principal authority on its subject. F. C. M. 


Der Streit um das Widerstandsrecht, by Dr. Annemarie Gross (Berlin : 
Rothschild, 1929), is an account of the controversies of Charles I’s reign, 
ending in his death. I do not think that Dr. Gross supplies any new 
information or explanation. In general she seems to think that everything 
was very simple, and in particular she light-heartedly assumes as un- 
disputed postulates some very dubious opinions about Habeas Corpus, 
“the English Constitution ’, ‘ the royalist-macchiavellist party ’, privilege, 
vox dei, the Petition of Right, to take instances almost at random. The 
book suffers also from a great many misprints, not only in English names 
and quotations. K. W. M. P. 
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Though Nathaniel Butler had completed A | Dialogicall Discourse | con- 
cerninge Marine Affaires | Betweene| The Highe Admirall and a Captaine | att 
Sea by 1634, it was not till 1685 that Moses Pitt, ‘ meeting with this book 
in manuscript ’, as he writes in dedicating it to Pepys, first printed it. A 
reissue followed in 1688. Copies are very rare, for the late Mr. W. G. Perrin 
could trace only seven. Butler, a Bedfordshire man, was born about 1577, 
but there is no record of his life till 1619, when he appears on the council of 
Virginia, and in the same year became Governor of the Somers Islands, of 
which he wrote the history (Hakluyt Society, 1882). He commanded hired 
merchantmen in the Cadiz and Ile de Ré expeditions and the king’s ship 
Nonsuch in the squadron sent to La Rochelle in 1628. Ten years later we 
see him governor of Providence Island off the Moskito Coast, with orders to 
carry on privateering against the Spaniards. During this service his ships 
took Truxillo in Honduras. This was his last public employment, and 
from 1640 we know nothing of him save that he must have been still living 
three years later. The British Museum and Bodleian Libraries possess 
no less than four manuscripts of the dialogues, of which three are annotated 
by Butler, while the fourth (Sloane 2449) is entirely in his hand; this is the 
copy now printed as Boteler’s Dialogues (London: Navy Records Society, 
1929). (Pitt used a manuscript identical with the Bodleian manuscript.) 
The editor makes it clear on internal evidence that Butler was no seaman, 
but certainly a good staff officer. ‘ The Fourth Dialogue was, in its original 
form, nothing but a plagiarism from Mainwaring’s Seaman’s Dictionary,’ 
and some of Butler’s paraphrases and substitutions are mere nonsense to 
a seaman. Amongst what he added to this dialogue some things are very 
good, e.g. his account of the ship-worm, while on several matters he merely 
reflects the ignorance of his day. The first three and the last two dialogues 
seem to be Butler’s own work, and they stand far above any other source 
of information concerning the early Stuart navy. The victualling and 
hygiene of seamen are an excellent example of the high interest and value 
of Butler’s observations on subjects he understood. The adroitness and 
courtesy of the persistent admiral in varying the form of his questions give 
an additional charm to every page. Mr. Perrin’s biography of Butler and 
his minute study of the texts give further proof of the loss naval history 
has sustained by his death. H. H. B. 


Martin Tromp has obtained a place in English naval history as one of the 
most formidable fighters English sailors ever had to encounter, and his 
Journal of the campaign of 1639 was certainly well worth making accessible 
to English readers. It has now been translated and edited by Mr. C. R. 
Boxer (The Journal of Maarten Harpertszoon Tromp, anno 1639. Cambridge : 
University Press, 1930), who has. been enabled, thanks to his extensive 
knowledge of the naval literature of the period, to throw a great deal of 
light on an episode which is probably but little known to most English 
readers, even of seventeenth-century naval history. The destruction by 
Tromp in English territorial waters and in defiance of English ships and 
fortifications of the Spanish armada under Oquendo, en route to Flanders, 
was in itself some justification for the assertions in Charles I’s ‘ Ship Money ’ 
writs as to ‘ the dangers . . . which, on every side, in these times of war do 
hang over our heads ’ and the consequent necessity to ‘ hasten the defence 
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of the sea and kingdom’. Tromp’s disregard of the English injunctions 
that he was not to attack the Spaniards was no doubt inspired partly by 
what Mr. Boxer justly calls the ‘ shifting and devious policy of Charles I’ 
(p. 51), who was trying to use the threat of an attack by Tromp to put 
pressure on the Spaniards for his own ends : it was also due to the weakness 
of the English squadron under Pennington, which endeavoured to enforce 
the neutrality of the Downs. Mr. Boxer seems to be justified in his claim 
(p. 63) that Pennington did quite well in very difficult circumstances, that 
he outmanoeuvred Tromp’s subordinate, de With, and did all he could for 
the Spaniards after the fight. It should also be noticed that, if no English 
warships were about in the Channel at the time when Tromp was lording 
it there, intercepting all and sundry, stopping English ships within sight 
of English shores, and taking Spaniards out of them (p. 118), the reason 
was that the ‘ Ship Money fleet ’ was in the North Sea, owing to the Scottish 
troubles, and that the activities of the French were causing the English 
authorities almost as much anxiety as were those of the Dutch. But the 
whole story is a striking commentary on the scanty regard paid for English 
diplomacy when English arms were incapable of enforcing respect. Mr. 
Boxer, who is not a naval officer but a subaltern in the Lincolnshire Regi- 
ment, is a most versatile linguist and has done his editing admirably. He 
has clearly found the translation of the seventeenth-century Dutch ex- 
tremely difficult, and in some places (p. 152) he admits frankly that it is 
almost impossible to make anything out of the original, but his notes are 
copious and most helpful, and hardly anything seems to have escaped him. 
His introduction gives a very full and clear account of the whole proceed- 
ings, of the determination of the Spaniards to send reinforcements to the 
Netherlands by sea since Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar’s victories had closed 
the overland route by the Rhine valley (Mr. Boxer should not speak (p. 2) 
of reinforcements from Italy proceeding ‘ up’ the Rhine valley to Flan- 
ders), of the French operations off Corunna, of Tromp’s blockade of Dunkirk 
and his operations in the Channel, terminating with Oquendo’s arrival, two 
battles off the French coast (16 and 18 September), and the final tragedy in 
the Downs. It is interesting to find Tromp using some sort of line ahead 
formation (pp. 37-9 and 45), though it does not appear to have been a 
sufficiently systematic or regular line ahead to shake the view that the line 
ahead as a regular order of battle was established by the English soldier- 
admirals of the First Dutch War. C. T. A. 






To have confirmed previous surmises is as much a merit in a piece of 
historical research as to have refuted them. This, in the main, is what Dr. 
R. D. Richards has done, in The Early History of Banking in England 
(London: King, 1929), by bringing to light new material, fresh details, 
fuller illustrations, all of which will make it easier for historians to visualize 
the early banks as living realities, and save them from errors against which 
speculative theories, however accurate, are not a complete defence. To 
give a few instances: Mr. Tawney drew attention to the scrivener as the 
precursor of the goldsmith banker in London; Dr. Richards adds new 
evidence (though, in this case, it was hardly needed). Mr. Powell has 
referred to Backwell’s bank as the ‘ clearing-house of the Restoration 
period’; Dr. Richards admits us to the secrets of his business. Dr. Shaw 
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cleared up errors regarding the ‘ Stop ’ of the exchequer ; Dr. Richards tells 
us more of its effect on the goldsmiths. Several writers have described the 
early years of the Bank of England; Dr. Richards adds precision to our 
knowledge of its technique. To do this he has used not only the records of 
the treasury and of the exchequer of receipt, but also the ledgers of Back- 
well and the court minute books of the Bank of England. His book, 
consequently, contains much to interest the specialist, particularly with 
regard to the history of the various forms of bank paper. Students of the 
history of assignability in bills and promissory notes would, however, do 
better to read the chapter in Professor Holdsworth’s history to which Dr. 
Richards refers. The account has lost something in clarity by condensation. 
It is misleading to say that Malynes ‘does not refer to the assignability of 
the English bill of exchange, or to the terms “to order” or “to bearer”. Of 
course he does not say that the English bill was legally assignable, because 
it was not. But he discusses the whole matter very fully, deprecates the 
use of ‘ bearer ’ bills, and strongly advocates assignability by endorsement. 
The period covered in detail is the half-century following the Restoration. 
The most valuable part of the book for the more general historian is the 
examination of the methods adopted for negotiating short-time govern- 
ment credit, from the fiduciary orders of Charles II to the exchequer bills 
issued in 1696. The close interrelation of exchequer practice and the 
development of banking is clearly described. Dr. Richards also has good 
evidence for his thesis that financial power during this period rested, not 
with the foreigner—certainly not with the Jews—but in the hands of the 
native English merchant. But his sketch of the religious background of 
capitalism is not very helpful. The doctrines of the sixteenth-century 
religious teachers had had time, by the late seventeenth century, to filter 
through the public mind, to modify the ideas of other sects and churches, 
and to be modified themselves in the process, and we cannot learn much of 
the capitalistic tendencies of protestantism by reckoning how many of the 
Restoration financiers were Calvinists, Quakers, or Presbyterians. 


T. H. M. 


In a work such as Professor D. Oswald Dykes’s Source Book of Constitu- 
tional History from 1660 (London: Longmans, 1930), the first, the essential 
point to consider is the selection of documents. The mass of available 
material is enormous. Certain documents such as the Bill of Rights or the 
Act of Settlement must obviously be included, so that the space at the 
author’s discretion is in comparison small. Mr. Dykes has allotted a rela- 
tively large proportion of this volume to documents connected with the 
Revolution of 1688, including some hitherto not readily accessible to the 
ordinary student. He has also illustrated very fully the repeal of persecut- 
ing statutes aimed at the Roman Catholics. On the other hand, he has 
omitted the whole series of acts for parliamentary reform passed in the 
nineteenth century. Upon what principle can such an omission be justified? 
Are not these acts as much matter for constitutional history as the Sep- 
tennial Act or Fox’s Libel Act? Are they not the most important of all 
sources of constitutional history, inasmuch as they alter the machine which 
makes all statutes? We might add that even now few students realize 
the immensity of the changes made by the reform acts of 1884-5, 1918, 
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and 1928. Yet, so far as we can see, Mr. Dykes offers no defence of this 
grave omission. Statutes and cases are here arranged, not in simple chrono- 
logical order, but under different heads such as Naval and Military Forces, 
or Colonies and Dominions, a method which has its special advantages and 
disadvantages. The selection has rightly been brought down to the present 
day. Notes have been all but excluded from the author’s plan, but their 
place is partly supplied by a judicious introduction. Here again we note 
that, of all the acts for parliamentary reform, Mr. Dykes explicitly mentions 
only the first. One or two lapses of the pen should be corrected in a new 
edition. E.g. ‘The century and a half which have elapsed since the 
restoration of the Stuart dynasty in 1660’ (p. 1), and ‘ While the opposition 
to the Exclusion bills failed owing to the astute dissolutions by which 
Charles prevented his successive Parliaments from disposing of the 
question ’ (p. 5). F.C. M. 





Professor C. G. Picavet, well known for his studies of Turenne, has 
contributed a useful volume to the Bibliothéque de la Revue Historique, 
dealing with the whole subject of La Diplomatie frangaise au temps de 
Louis XIV (Paris: Alcan, 1930). His purpose has not been to add to the 
mass of diplomatic history, but to analyse the French diplomatic machine, 
and his chapters well describe the role of the Council of State, the appoint- 
ment and emolument of ambassadors, propaganda, treaty usages, and so 
on. His illustrations are drawn from French archives and a great deal of 
original printed material, but, broadly speaking, his book is more valuable 
as an introduction for the beginner than as throwing any very new light 
on problems or institutions ; in the case of contact with this country, for 
instance, one could question some of his generalizations and suggest figures 
of more significance. It seems permissible to hope that future volumes in 
such a series may be provided with an index and be printed on better paper. 
K. F. 


The publication of diplomatic dispatches, at any rate for those periods 
from which archives survive in a state approaching to completeness, pre- 
sents a difficult problem. In the old days individual reputation or family 
pride or some political accident often led to the printing of the papers of 
this or that minister and that or the other crisis in extenso, but the choice 
was haphazard, and this method is impossible for the directors of official 
publications like the ‘ Rijks Geschiedkundige Publicatién ’. They have to 
preserve due proportion, and in order not to fill the whole world with books, 
they have to select. If they are fortunate enough to command highly 
skilled editorial assistance their best course is that adopted by Dr. G. von 
Antal and Dr. J. C. H. de Pater in their Weensche Gezantschapsberichten van 
1670 tot 1720, of which the first volume (The Hague: Nijhoff, 1929) covers 
the period down to 1697. Here the more important dispatches are given 
in full and the less important are summarized in a running narrative. This, 
like the introduction and footnotes, is admirably terse, and gives every 
indication of sound judgement. Thus one more element of the diplomatic 
combinations from the triple alliance to the treaty of Ryswick is made 
easily available for historians. We hope on a later occasion to estimate, in 
comparison with other materials, what its precise contribution is to the 
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knowledge of this period, for which our libraries are still receiving such solid 
and welcome additions of new printed documents. For the present we must 
be content to draw attention to the high quality of the work. G. N.C. 


In her Women Workers and the Industrial Revolution, 1750-1850 
(London : Routledge, 1930), Miss Ivy Pinchbeck has collected a valuable 
mass of information from printed and certain manuscript sources about 
nearly all aspects of female labour during the period under review, beginning 
with agriculture and passing to industry and trade. The interpretation of 
the material is not, perhaps, always on the level of the collection. Take, for 
example, the third chapter of the first part, ‘ The Appearance of Women 
Day Labourers’, in which it is argued that before 1750 daily work by 
women ‘ was mainly occasional and for short periods only’. No doubt 
continuous day labour increased somewhat with the increased size of the 
average farm—though that also has been exaggerated—but the whole 
course and tenor of labour legislation with its ‘ he or she that do use to 
labour at the plough ’ suggest at least delay before the acceptance of Miss 
Pinchbeck’s generalization as to earlier ages. The disappearance of the 
farmer’s working wife and of the labourer living in (pp. 34~6) are much too 
sweepingly assumed. There are to this day, there can be no doubt, far 
more farmers’ wives of the type which is concerned with ‘ the market and 
the many-sided activities of the household’ (p. 35) than of the genteel 
leisured type which Miss Pinchbeck apparently holds to have become 
normal a hundred years ago. The agrarian section contains much valuable 
positive information, if the comparatives are in places doubtful. Our 
knowledge of women’s casual earnings, of their war work, and of many other 
matters is definitely extended. On the textile industries it is not easy to 
say much that is fresh, and it is hard to avoid matter not specially applic- 
able to women. Miss Pinchbeck’s most important contribution here is, 
perhaps, an examination of the earnings of hand spinners before the advent 
of machinery. Her accounts of the minor domestic industries such as straw- 
plaiting, gloving, lace-making, and button-making are valuable, and her 
discussion of woman’s work in the coal mines fuller than any other. 
Among the most interesting and novel sections of the book are those dealing 
with various classes of women traders. There would have been some gain 
in extending these sections and contracting those given to more familiar 
topics. Indeed the whole book, which as it stands contains some 170,000 
words very closely printed, might have been condensed considerably without 
any loss of essentials and to the reader’s comfort. J. H.C. 


The title of Dr. A. Cobban’s book, Edmund Burke and the Revolt against 
the Eighteenth Century (London: Allen & Unwin, 1929), is not very happily 
chosen, since not much more than a third of it is devoted to Burke, and 
its freshest and most interesting pages are about Coleridge. Nor is it quite 
fair to the eighteenth century to describe as a revolt against it the dif- 
ferences of Burke, who belonged to it, from Locke, who did not. The 
author has chosen to typify a many-sided period by its individualists and 
has then proceeded to show that some of its most illustrious offspring were 
not individualists. But this is a quarrel rather with his title than with his 
subject-matter. The contrast between Locke and the Natural Rights school 
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on the one hand, and Burke, Southey, and the other conservative thinkers 
at the opening of the next century on the other, is one of great interest 
and importance, and Dr. Cobban has discussed it with force and ability, 
and produced an attractive book, marred only by a somewhat portentous 
labouring of the obvious in some places and occasional curious faults of 
style. The volume may prove to be for many a useful and stimulating 
introduction to a subject not in itself novel, namely, the significance of 
the theories of Burke and Wordsworth on nationality, of Coleridge and 
Southey on the social obligations of the community. Dr. Cobban argues 
that ‘ the true spirit of Locke . . . passed across the Channel with Montes- 
quieu ’ (p. 95), but it is also possible to maintain that Montesquieu was 
the spiritual progenitor of Burke (cf. Kingsley Martin, French Liberal 
Thought in the Eighteenth Century, p. 152). However, the link between the 
men who are the subject of his book was not so much similarity of views as 
their common possession of a large-hearted and imaginative outlook. Burke 
shared with the Lake poets the creative faculty of the artist ; his influence 
is perennial, and by inspiring leaders of very different types of political 
faith he has been a greater power than if he had left a definite school of 
disciples. But we may well lament with Dr. Cobban that the political 
theories of ‘the leaders of the first generation of romanticism’ did not 
create a stronger impression, though his final rather rhetorical generaliza- 
tion about ‘the spears of triumphant Victorianism ’ over-simplifies the 
nineteenth century, as he has already over-simplified its predecessor, and 
does less than justice to the work of the collectivists who had made con- 
siderable headway before the close of the Victorian era. A. 8. T. 








The fourth volume of the Diary of a Country Parson: the Rev. James 
Woodforde (London: Milford, 1929), covers the years 1793 to 1796, and 
maintains the interest of the earlier volumes. Mr. John Beresford’s edi- 
torial work is again excellent. To mention at random two interesting 
passages, on 11 January 1793 it is recorded that ‘ yesterday afternoon at 
Lenewade Bridge (Norfolk) the effigy of Tom Paine and a fox’s skin were 
hung on a gibbet and afterwards burnt. A barrel of beer was given on 
the occasion.’ On the other hand, the diarist was horrified on 29 October 
1795, when by accident he saw a London mob, ‘the most violent and lowest 
democrats ’, insulting the king when on his way ‘ in his stage coach drawn 
with eight fine cream-coloured horses in red Morocco-leather harness, to 
the House of Lords ’. G. H. 





La Révolution Frangaise (Paris: Alcan, 1930) forms a part of the series 
Peuples et Civilisations: Histoire Générale, under the general editorship of 
MM. L. Halphen and P.Sagnac. It therefore treats the revolution more as a 
phenomenon of universal history than as a crisis in French national develop- 
ment, and instead of dealing only with those events in Europe which had 
their reactions on its course, attempts to show its influence on the whole civil- 
ized world. The first two books, from 1789 down to the end of the Convention, 
are the work of M. G. Lefebvre; the third, which covers the period of the 
Directory, is by M. R. Guyot, whose researches on the subject are well known ; 
and the final book, dealing with the revolution and European civilization, 
is by M. P. Sagnac, who, with M. Pariset, has already written an admirable 
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history of the revolution in M. Lavisse’s Histoire de la France contemporaine. 
As the volume aims at giving a summary of the most authoritative con- 
clusions rather than a fresh point of view, M. Lefebvre has done justice to 
the older historians as well as to the schools of thought both of M. Aulard 
and M. Mathiez, though his sympathies are evidently with the last named. 
In his treatment of European history he shows himself not so well qualified 
as his collaborators. Though he is aware of the essential differences between 
the nobility in England and on the Continent, he throughout refers to the 
war as one waged by Pitt and the aristocracy in defence of their privileges. 
Two statements reveal a surprising ignorance of the social and political 
structure of Great Britain: one, that the course of the war from 1793-5 
would have been changed if England had introduced conscription; the 
other, that when Parliament sanctioned the action of the Berkshire justices 
in the Speenhamland Act, ‘ on désarma ainsi les démocrates et on affermit 
pour longtemps le régime aristocratique en méme temps qu’on assurait 
aux industriels une main-d’ceuvre & bon marché aux dépens de la classe 
moyenne qui faisait, en grande partie, les frais de l’assistance publique ’. 
M. Guyot’s excellent account of the budget of 1798 and the financing of 
the second coalition is much more penetrating. His main argument is 
that peace would have been secured and the work of the revolution con- 
solidated in 1797 had France, led perhaps by Hoche, concentrated on 
establishing the natural frontiers with a friendly state across the Rhine, 
instead of being lured by Bonaparte, more Roman than French, into the 
Italian and eastern adventures, which associated the idea of the revolution 
with conquest and produced the inevitable political and moral reactions. 
M. Sagnac, in the concluding book, propounds the interesting theory that 
intellectually the period shows the conflict between the rationalism and 
classicism of the revolution and the empiricism and sentimental romanti- 
cism of traditional political thought. He emphasizes the constructive 
work for art, science, and literature, such as the formation of the great 
museums, the conservatoire, the polytechnic, and passes lightly over the 
destruction of the academies and the universities. The book is a valuable 
addition to the history of the period. Each chapter and section has its 
critical bibliography. M. A. P. 


The seventh volume of the Propylden-Weltgeschichte (Berlin : Propylien- 
Verlag, 1929) covers the period from 1789 to 1848, and bears as its title Die 
Franzésische Revolution, Napoleon, und die Restauration. As an illustrated 
text-book this volume is a model.of its kind. The illustrations are cleverly 
chosen and well reproduced, though there is occasionally a lapse into the 
macabre. The political cartoons are particularly good. On the other hand 
neither the illustrations nor the text of certain chapters cover the field of 
world-history, or even the history of European culture, in the full sense of 
the term. An English reader, for example, will notice that among the 
many portraits in the political chapter on the Napoleonic age Wellington 
appears only at the meeting with Bliicher on the field of Waterloo ; Nelson 
appears only in the reproduction of Turner’s picture of the death scene on 
the Victory; Pitt is shown only in one of Gillray’s cartoons. Elsewhere 
there are two portraits of Byron, and none of Coleridge or Shelley. The 
volume is divided into five main chapters, with a general introduction by 
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Professor W. Goetz, the general editor of the series. The first chapter (by 
Professor Alfred Stern) is a well-balanced account of the French revolution 
of 1789 and its European consequences. The plainness of the narrative is 
set in high relief by an excellent series of portraits of the most important 
men of the revolution. Professor Schnabel’s chapter on the age of Napoleon 
is extremely well composed, and entirely free from any ‘ text-book’ dry- 
ness. The third chapter (by Professor Walzel) describes the literary and 
artistic movements of the period. The author is primarily concerned with Ger- 
many, and only secondarily with ‘ world-history’. The Romantic movement 
is therefore hardly seen in its right proportions; the section on ‘ Nicht- 
Deutsch Romantik ’ covers less than seven pages (including four portraits 
and two other illustrations). Even within this limited space the writers 
are judged mainly from the point of view of their relation to German 
romanticism. Wordsworth, Coleridge, Keats, and Shelley have but a few 
colourless sentences. Byron, as usual, is given more prominence. The 
early Gothic revival is treated as though it were an entirely German pheno- 
menon. Professor Herkner’s chapter on economic conditions and social 
movements is less narrow in its method of treatment. No better survey 
of the subject could have been compressed within the limits of eighty pages. 
The pictures of early factories and industrial processes are of the greatest 
interest. Professor Luckwaldt’s chapter on the age of the restoration is 
good, though it is written mainly from the point of view of the history of 
central Europe. E. L. W. 






Sir D. Plunket Barton’s three volumes on the life of Bernadotte have 
already been noticed in these pages. He now appeals more directly to the 
general reader by reissuing the results of his research in one volume, The 
Amazing Career of Bernadotte, 1763-1844 (London: Murray, 1929). Sir 
Plunket Barton has written in an interesting and competent manner on 
one of the most remarkable men of the Napoleonic period, and the issue 
of his work in this convenient form was well worth doing. H. M. B. 











Readers of the later volumes of Sir Charles Oman’s History of the 
Peninsular War are familiar with the very great value of the original Journal 
kept by Major-General Sir Benjamin D’Urban during the whole course of 
the war, a copy of which is in the possession of Sir Benjamin’s grandson. 
The publication, therefore, of his Peninsular Journal, 1808-1817, which 
has been edited by Professor I. J. Rousseau of the Rhodes University 
College at Grahamstown (London: Longmans, 1930), is very welcome and a 
valuable addition to the sources for the study of the Peninsular War. As 
Assistant-Quartermaster-General in Sir David Baird’s force, then from April 
1809 on as Quartermaster-General of the Portuguese Army under Beresford, 
and finally, in 1812 to 1814, as commander of a brigade of Portuguese 
cavalry, D’Urban saw any amount of service and was in a position to know 
what was going on. He was an acute observer, a fair-minded and com- 
petent critic, and though the Journal is at times a little cryptic owing to 
references to things which are not self-explanatory, there are some very 
good bits of description and much that is helpful and novel. A few more 
notes would have been useful and one or two slips are not corrected : 
thus the composition of Colborne’s brigade is given wrongly on p. 176 but 
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correctly on p. 190, while the reference to Oman, v. 64, on p. 175 should be 
to vol. iv; but the editing seems on the whole to be quite satisfactory. Of 
the things that stand out in the Journal one might say a good deal. D’Urban 
had obviously a very high opinion of Wellington, which increases as he sees 
more of his work. In February 1811 he writes of him: ‘He is a judge that 
one has no right to dispute the opinion of, and we may safely trust in him’ 
(p. 182), and in June of that year he says: ‘He is probably right, for his 
conception of things is almost always just, to a degree of intuition ’ (p. 223). 
It is interesting to notice that he rates Wellington’s conduct of the retreat 
from Burgos very highly. ‘ Lord Wellington was always master of his 
movements : he marched when (and only when) he thought proper’ (p. 101), 
while he approves of the celebrated circular letter about discipline, which 
earned Wellington so much unpopularity, as a ‘ most necessary injunction’. 
Beresford, in whose work as an administrator and organizer D’Urban’s 
share was most important, comes out quite well. His conduct of the 
operations in Andalusia in April 1811 before Albuera is warmly commended 
(p. 203), and if D’Urban does not claim very much for Beresford’s general- 
ship in that battle, he has no doubt as to its being a victory (p. 216). Another 
point of some interest is that he is emphatic that Massena’s only chance of 
success in Portugal lay in Soult’s co-operation (p. 173), as the loss by the 
British of the Alemtejo would have meant that la chose est finie. But Soult, 
‘the Sultan of Andalusia ’ as his soldiers called him, was unlikely to risk 
Andalusia to help Massena of his own accord; and for want of specific orders 
from Napoleon, who apparently did not realize how essential Soult’s co- 


operation was to Massena, Soult never really bestirred himself as was 
needed. C. T. A. 


Monsieur M. Sabry, in his L’Empire Egyptien sous Mohamed-Ali et la 
Question d’Orient (1811-1849) (Paris: Geuthner, 1930), after a brief intro- 
duction, takes up the career of Mehemet Ali almost at the point where Mr. 
Ghorbal ! left it. Basing his narrative upon the archives of Cairo, Paris, 
London, and Vienna, he describes the capture of Mecca and Medina from 
the Wahabis, the plan of conquering Abyssinia frustrated by the British, 
the erection of a system of state socialism in Egypt, and the encourage- 
ment given to foreigners, especially Greeks, to settle there. He considers 
Mehemet’s intervention in the Morea due to the desire of ‘ making the 
eastern Mediterranean an Egyptian lake’ and denies, in his partiality for 
his hero, the Egyptian atrocities there. He mentions the mission of 
Prokesch-Osten, the future historian of Greek independence, to Egypt to 
induce Mehemet to intensify his campaign against the Greeks. But after 
Navarino, the viceroy urged Turkey to make peace at once, and France 
used him to counterbalance Anglo-Russian influence at Constantinople. 
The result of Turkish blunders in Greece was to make him covet Syria. 
His victorious son Ibrahim wanted to march to Brisa and depose the 
sultan, and urged him to annex Tunisia and Tripolitania, claim Cyprus, and 
declare the independence of Egypt ; but the cautious father stopped him, 
and contented himself with Syria, Adana, and Crete, the French designs 
upon which in 1832 are plainly exposed and to the brief Egyptian occupa- 
tion of which a short chapter is devoted. A longer account is given of the 

1 Ante, xliv. 474. 
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improvements effected in Syria during the Egyptian administration as 
compared with its wretched condition under the Turks, when the plain of 
Esdraelon was a desert. Ibrahim introduced the potato, planted French 
vines, and stopped Bedouin raids ; but the conscription was unpopular. 
Similarly the Sidan was improved and Khartim became its capital. 
Much space is given to the crisis of 1840, which ended in making the 
government of Egypt hereditary in the family of Mehemet Ali with a fixed 
tribute to the sultan. The book concludes with an account of the ‘ trans- 
formation of Egypt’: the development of agriculture by irrigation, the 
modernization of Cairo and Alexandria, and the spread of modern education. 
Murray, then British consul-general, informing Palmerston of the viceroy’s 
death, wrote that Egypt was now ‘ as safe as Hyde Park ’, whereas at his 
accession it was ‘ pillaged by roving bands of adventurers’. The author 
regards his hero as not only a great conqueror but a great organizer, ‘ the 
greatest capitalist in the world’. But England ‘ smashed ’ him as she had 
‘smashed’ Napoleon. Throughout the tone of the book is anti-British, 
and motives are ascribed to our countrymen with scanty knowledge of 
their psychology. This mars the impartiality of this laborious, if tedious, 
work, which might have been advantageously compressed by the omission 
of long quotations, and lacks the saving French grace of style. Some slips 
deserve correction. ‘ Churchill’ is a mistake for Church (p. 97) ; the date 
of the London protocol of 1830 was 3 February ; Mehemet Ali was not a 
Turk but an Albanian (which explains his mentality); and the Moslem 
Cretans were not of Turkish race. W. M. 


Dr. P. R. Rohden begins a most interesting study of Joseph de Maistre 
als politischer Theoretiker: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des konservativen 
Staatsgedanken in Frankreich (Forschungen zur mittelalterlichen u. 
neueren Geschichte), Band ii (Miinchen: Miinchner Drucke, 1929), with 
an account of the origin and character of French traditionalism. This 
account is a little crowded and too subjective in treatment ; on the other 
hand the distinction between the traditionalist and romantic movements 
is made almost for the first time with clearness and accuracy. The 
introductory chapter is followed by a summary of the treatment of de 
Maistre by successive schools of conservative thought in France. Although 
this section of the book is little more than an annotated bibliography, it 
collects together interesting evidence of the transformation of de Maistre’s 
ideas in the hands of political controversialists during the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries. The third chapter (with which the book might 
well have begun) gives an excellent short biography of de Maistre. The 
rest of the book analyses and discusses de Maistre’s ideas. Dr. Rohden 
writes with great care of the nature and origin of these ideas, and allows 
de Maistre to speak for himself. It is indeed difficult for any one writing 
about de Maistre to know when to leave off quoting his pungent and 
astonishing sentences. Dr. Rohden’s selection of quotations is very well 
made, and is full enough to show the violence, the inconsistencies, and the 
ruthlessness of de Maistre’s thought. This man who exceeded the language 
of the high papalist lawyers in his theocratic affirmations could yet write of 
Pius VII (after the coronation of Napoleon): ‘ Les forfaits d’un Alexandre VI 
sont moins révoltants que cette hideuse apostasie de son faible successeur ’ 
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... Le pape est un polichinelle sans conséquence ’ (Rohden, p. 69). He 
could describe the French revolution as purely satanic, and yet take for 
granted the intellectual supremacy of France in Europe. The corner-stone 
of de Maistre’s thought was his Christian belief. Yet his view of sacrifice 
is almost without mercy, and his doctrine of the Providential guidance of 
the world leaves men with little hope of a reign of peace. ‘ Le sang humain 
doit couler sans interruption sur le globe.’ At times he yields to a savage 
and extravagant fanaticism which can only be paralleled in the pathological 
annals of revolution. ‘ L’échafaud est un autel . . . toute grandeur, toute 
puissance, toute subordination repose sur l’exécuteur: il est ’horreur et le 
bien de la société humaine’ (ibid., p. 163). Such a man would be as merciless 
as any revolutionary theorist (and for the same psychological reasons) in his 
attack upon established greatness. Voltaire is compared to ‘ cet insecte 
. . . qui n’adresse les morsures qu’é la racine des plantes’ (ibid., p.145). 
Locke is regarded as the embodiment of the intellectual evil of three 
centuries. ‘ Dans l'étude de la philosophie . . . le mépris de Locke est le 
commencement de la sagesse’ (ibid., p. 147). It is possible that Dr. Rohden 
takes de Maistre too seriously as a religious and political thinker. De 
Maistre’s books were pamphlets of genius; as an apologist of political 
catholicism he belongs not to the category of men like Bossuet but to the 
lesser class of religious journalists : men of the type of Louis Veuillot who 
used all the armoury of medieval anathema without any real comprehen- 
sion of the profundity of medieval catholic thought. E. L. W. 


The Rev. Dr. Robert H. Murray’s Studies in the English Social and 
Political Thinkers of the Nineteenth Century (Cambridge: Heffer, 1929) 
consist of two volumes of admirable essays, twenty-one in number, on the 
characteristics of English thinkers from Malthus and Bentham to socialist 
leaders of to-day. They will be of great value to students and general 
readers. Some, such as the sketches of Malthus, Owen, Disraeli, Cobden, 
Mill, ought to be read carefully by politicians. Each appreciation is followed 
by a well-chosen bibliography. Dr. Murray writes with wide knowledge and 
signal fairness. Every life is packed with information, and the style is 
attractive. One epigram on the drift of socialists to a relatively conserva- 
tive position when they are disillusioned by experience must be quoted. 
‘Some have come to dislike the argument of force advocated by Marx and 
Lenin, and have come to like the force of argument.’ Two criticisms occur 
to the reader. First, the essays tend to be too discursive. Dr. Murray 
knows so much that he will not leave his portraits clear-cut and concise. 
(The essay on Disraeli contains a page and a half about Keir Hardie’s 
political career.) Secondly, it may be that, in his wish to do justice to all 
schools of thought, he is inclined to give to public men like Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald and Mr. Angell a more systematic and coherent creed than is 
possible among active partisans who never forget the voters. G. H. 


In spite of its unpretentiousness—it has not even an index—NMr. 
Bertram Newman’s clever and witty study, Lord Melbourne (London : 
Macmillan, 1930), deserves to rank not only as the best life of Melbourne 
but as a contribution of real weight to the history of his times. The 
narrative is most attractively written. Melbourne’s quick rise from 
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obscurity at the age of 48 (1827) to the Home Office in 1830 and to the 
premiership in 1834 and 1835 has great interest. Possibly Mr. Newman 
is too lenient to his policy as Home Secretary : it was at best unimaginative ; 
but all he says as to Melbourne’s attitude to Queen Victoria and his devo- 
tion to her service seems beyond challenge. There are wise reflections on 
the roots of his distrust of the future (pp. 48-52); on Bentham and 
Brougham ; on the grounds which inspired Melbourne’s disbelief in the 
optimism of 1832 (p. 104) and in every cause or creed which savoured to 
him of cant (p. 193). Still the main theme of the book is personal. The 
general reader will find much that is both singular and moving in the story 
of Melbourne’s chequered and often lonely domestic life and much that is 
both novel and vivid in what is written here about the early days of Queen 
Victoria and Prince Albert. 


Lord Hanworth’s interesting and concise memoir of his grandfather 
Lord Chief Baron Pollock (London: Murray, 1929) possesses more than 
family interest. Born in 1783, senior wrangler in 1806, king’s counsel in 
1827, attorney-general in 1834 and 1841, lord chief baron of the court of 
exchequer from 1844 to 1866, and dying in 1870, Frederick Pollock was 
both able and fortunate ; and this sketch of his life throws light on a wide 
range of legal and political events. The historian may find most novelty 
in the story of Frost’s rising in Monmouthshire in November 1839, and of 
his trial for treason in January 1840. Pollock defended him. The prolific 
family tree at the end of the book is adorned by many distinguished names, 
all descendants of David Pollock, George III’s saddler, a burgess of 
Berwick, and of Sarah Homera Parsons, a Londoner, his wife. The chief 
baron wrote in 1869, ‘ I think it not improbable that I have more descen- 
dants than any male person in England’. There were then as many as 
eighty-one alive, among whom he has now found an ideal biographer in 
the Master of the Rolls. G. H. 


Robert Heinrich Graf von der Goltz, by Arno Dorn (Halle : Niemeyer, 
1929), bears the sub-title Zin hervorragender Diplomat im Zeitalter Bismarcks. 
The first half of the volume, however, tells the story of a politician rather 
than a diplomatist, for during the years 1849-54 Goltz was one of the 
leading figures in the political life of Prussia. Neither a diehard nor a 
democrat, he vainly strove to build up a moderate conservative party, and 
founded the Preussisches Wochenblatt to combat the Manteuffel ministry 
and the Kreuzzeitung. He was, however, as ambitious as he was able, and 
in 1854 he made his peace with the Government. For the remaining years 
of his short life he represented Prussia at Athens, Constantinople, St. Peters- 
burg, and Paris. Though Bismarck recognized his ability and assisted his 
career, Goltz disapproved the minister’s domestic policy at the time of 
Conflict and was not always in accord with his foreign policy. The author 
has done his work with admirable thoroughness and impartiality, and the 
promised supplementary volume on the Paris Embassy, here only briefly 
sketched, is assured of a welcome. The death of Goltz at the age of 52 
removed a vigorous though rather unattractive figure from the political 
arena, where he had once thought of himself as a competitor of Bismarck 
for the Prussian premiership. G. P. G. 
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In Mary Gladstone (Mrs. Drew), her Diaries and Letters (London : 
Methuen, 1930), Mrs. Masterman has edited and extracted the pith of twelve 
volumes of notes and narrative, and given to the world a wonderfully 
vivid picture of the family background to Gladstone’s life. The Lytteltons, 
Gladstones, and Balfours were linked together by much affection and by a 
warm community of serious interests. Mrs. Drew was a loyal Gladstonian : 
‘Most noble and grand did Papa look when he got up’ (1864); ‘ Papa made 
a fine speech smashing Dizzy all to fits’ (1871); ‘ Papa gave vent to his 
boiling feelings in one of his most glorious speeches ’ (1876). From 1879 
to 1885 she acted as her father’s honorary private secretary, and her diaries 
serve as an eager and intelligent liberal’s footnotes to the public events 
of those years. After Gladstone’s death the excerpts given by Mrs. 
Masterman become scrappy and less ardent. Mrs. Drew knew most of the 
familiar figures of her day. She writes at length about Tennyson and 
Ruskin, and notices all the plays, music, sermons, pictures, and books 
which stirred her generation. An index to this attractive book would have 
been useful. G. H. 


Les signes avant-coureurs de la séparation (Paris : Alcan, 1930) (L’ Eglise 
de France sous la Troisiéme République. Tome iii), together with a com- 
panion volume on the life of the French church during the pontificate of 
Leo XIII, completes the work of Le Pére E. Lecanuet on the religious 
history of France during the nineteenth and the early years of the twentieth 
century. The present volume was ready for the press at the time of the 
author’s death. It is written with the care and accuracy which have always 
characterized Le Pére Lecanuet’s writings. The subject-matter is still acutely 
controversial. The Dreyfus case is closed, but the attitude of the catholics 
during the most painful years of the Affair cannot be separated from the 
passing of the Loi sur les Associations under the ministry of Waldeck- 
Rousseau. The application of the Law by M. Combes in a violently anti- 
clerical spirit was the immediate cause of the separation of church and state 
in France. Le Pére Lecanuet naturally makes no secret of his own views; 
but he does not fail to set before his readers the arguments of the anti- 
clerical party. A comparison of his book with certain histories by French 
radical historians is entirely in his favour. He begins his account of the 
Dreyfus case by an admission that he entered upon the study of the docu- 
ments with a belief in Dreyfus’s guilt, but became fully convinced of his 
innocence. He is unsparing in his criticisms of the excesses of catholic 
journalism, the jealousy and fecklessness of the leaders of the different 
catholic organizations. His judgements are indeed severe. If these 
judgements were not supported by evidence, it would be difficult to imagine 
not merely the bitterness but the pettiness of this conflict between the 
catholic church and the parties of the left, supported by freemasonry. On the 
one hand there are the mutual recriminations of the catholics. Several years 
before the law of 1901 was drafted the bishop of Beauvais, while opposing 
certain fiscal demands of the government upon the religious orders, wrote 
that resistance to these demands would be inexpedient. The Croix, a news- 
paper conducted by a religious order, accused the bishop of aiming at the 
archbishopric of Paris, ‘ sans qu’il soit vacant’. During the Dreyfus agitation 
the Civilta cattolica, the journal of the Jesuits, published an odious and 
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disgraceful attack upon the Jews. Leo XIII, though his own attitude was 
dignified and conciliatory, made diplomatic mistakes which he would 
certainly have avoided in the earlier years of his pontificate: the prelate 
sent as nuncio to Paris in 1896 could not even speak French. On the other 
hand the excesses of the anti-clericals are scarcely credible. The author 
speaks (p. 95) of the prosecution of a number of young girls who dared to walk 
down a street in the white dresses of their first communion; the refusal 
(p. 460) of permission to certain ‘ secularized ’ religious to open a school 
‘ parce que l’acte de sécularisation ne les dégage pas assez de leur veeu de 
chasteté’. The process of liquidation of the property of the orders gave rise 
to grave scandals, and seems to belong to another age. Judgement upon 
these events belongs to the French people. E. L. W. 





Professor J. Y. Simpson published in the Nineteenth Century for Decem- 
ber 1917 and January 1918 two articles giving a résumé of Saburov’s 
account of the making of the league of the three emperors in 1881. In 
The Saburov Memoirs (Cambridge : University Press, 1929) he now prints 
the full text of this account, translated from the original French. It is 
not quite clear when Saburov wrote it, but most of it consists of his con- 
temporary letters, dispatches, or memoranda. He entitled it Ma mission 
& Berlin, 1879-1884, and the translation is stated to be complete, but there 
is nothing in it of later date than the conclusion of the treaty, 18 June 1881. 
Saburov was sent to Berlin as ambassador at the beginning of 1880 specially 
to conduct negotiations with Bismarck. He was not one of Gorchakov’s 
henchmen : Oubril was. Partly on that account, partly on his own account, 
Oubril was obnoxious to Bismarck. He was accordingly removed from 
Berlin to Vienna. (There were no direct negotiations between Russia and 
Austria, Bismarck and Reuss at Vienna carrying through the rather pro- 
tracted task of netting Haymerlé.) Saburov at Berlin played an important 
role; perhaps, however, not quite of such importance as might appear 
from his memoirs, since in them Giers and Milyutin at St. Petersburg are 
very much in the background. Saburov’s account is supplemented and in 
part corrected by important new material from the Russian archives con- 
tained in 8. Skazkin’s Konets Avstro-Russko-Germanskogo soyuza, published 
in Moscow in 1928. Professor Simpson, in addition to the memoirs, adds 
a biographical sketch of Saburov, a translation of an article of his on 
Russian relations with Germany and France in the seventies, and relevant 
excerpts from Die grosse Politik. The notes and editing of the book do not 
profess to supply either a critical study of the memoirs or a thorough 
analysis of the negotiations, but the book will be welcomed as making 
available for the first time valuable raw material for the history of the 
making of the league of the three emperors, and as containing lively 
descriptions of Bismarck and conversations with him. B. H. 8. 







Studies of the period before the late war based on the official publications 
of diplomatic correspondence serve a useful, though in all probability merely 
a temporary purpose. Although fresh materials, for instance in his son’s 
biography of Lord Carnock, are already available, students of the period 
will not wish to pass over Dr. H. E. Enthoven’s Van Tanger tot Agadir 
(Utrecht : Kemink, s.a.). The special feature of this cool survey of the 
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Moroccan question is that the author has interviewed some of his leading 
characters, such as M. Jules Cambon and Dr. Friedrich Rosen. What they 
have been able to contribute after so long an interval amounts indeed to 
very little, but that in itself is a fact of some interest. Dr. Enthoven’s 
conclusions may be described by saying that he gives a slightly qualified 
approval to the policy of Kiderlen-Waechter. A. 


General Brussilov, best known in the West for his offensive in the summer 
of 1916 on the Russian south-west front, left, on his death in 1926, a volume 
of memoirs which has now appeared in a French translation, with a preface 
by General Niessel, under the title of Mémoires du Général Broussilov, 
Guerre 1914-1918 (Paris: Hachette, 1929). Brussilov did not keep a diary, 
and his memoirs are based mainly on the telegrams and annotated service 
maps which he did keep. They are predominantly of purely military 
interest, and deal in most detail with the operations of his VIIIth army in 
Galicia in 1914-15, and with his summer offensive of 1916 when he was in 
command of the south-western group of armies. There are only two maps 
in this edition; both bad. The technical value of the book cannot be 
rated very high: its main interest lies in Brussilov’s abundant criticisms 
of his military superiors. Much of this criticism is undoubtedly justified, 
but the general effect is marred by the continued tone of self-righteous im- 
peccability struggling against incompetency and, frequently, personal 
malignity. Brussilov, unlike all the other most prominent Russian generals, 
did not become a White, but remained in Soviet Russia, partly in prison, 
partly in various military positions. This naturally colours, to some extent, 


his writing, though little space is given to the months February—July 1917, 
at which date Brussilov was dismissed by Kerensky to make room for 
Kornilov. Here the memoirs end. B. H. 8. 


Dr. A. Gordon Dewey’s The Dominions and Diplomacy : the Canadian 
Contribution (London: Longmans, 1929), is a valuable addition to 
historical learning. If at times the style is somewhat heavy and difficult, 
yet there is always a reward for the patient reader. For Dr. Dewey has 
written perhaps the best-informed study extant of the interrelations 
of the British nations in connexion with foreign policy and affairs. He 
brings specially into relief the Canadian contribution to the developments 
and the influences on them of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Sir Robert Borden, and 
Mr. Mackenzie King. He is perhaps not as objective in dealing with Mr. 
King’s activities as he is in discussing the earlier history ; and it is unfortu- 
nate that his own observations and experience have too often been widened 
by reliance on English journals at the expense of much Canadian material 
which discloses remarkable insight, into Canada’s foreign relationships and 
the policy which has guided them in recent years. Be that as it may, the 
study is remarkable for the width of its information, and for the skill with 
which Dr. Dewey attempts to interpret not only the policies of the Govern- 
ments of the Dominions but also the attitude of the various oppositions to 
them. On the whole, Dr. Dewey is judicial and open-minded, and there 
emerges from his work as clear a picture as may be expected of an exceed- 
ingly complex political and legal situation. We have every reason to 
believe that his hope that the British nations, as their experience in foreign 
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affairs widens, will find in honest co-operation inter se a more acceptable 
destiny than in accentuating relationships with foreign states. Indeed it 
is experience in foreign affairs that will bring more than ever into relief the 
beneficial necessity of cohesion. The study is fortified by excellent notes 
and references and is supplied with a good index. W. P.M. K. 





Mr. B. H. Liddell Hart is a prolific writer upon military subjects, but 
his Decisive Wars of History (London: Bell, 1929) is hardly calculated to 
carry conviction to those who have endeavoured to make a serious study 
of the subject. Starting with the paradox that in war the longest way 
round has usually proved the shortest way there, he is forced, in order to 
bolster up his thesis, to invent a so-called ‘ strategy of indirect approach ’, 
which is so loosely and comprehensively defined as to be virtually meaning- 
less. To have the feigned flight at Hastings (p. 47), the message sent by 
Themistocles to Xerxes before Salamis (p. 10), Wolfe’s attack on Quebec 
(p. 80), and the famous ‘ Schlieffen plan’ (p. 163) comprehended under 
one and the same term of ‘ an indirect approach ’ is to stretch the term to 
a ridiculous degree. In fact, except for Abercromby’s bald-headed attack 
on the French entrenchments at Ticonderoga in 1758, there is hardly any 
operation of war which might not be brought into the all-embracing scope 
of his word ‘indirect’. Nor do his versions of some of the campaigns he 
hastily summarizes inspire much confidence : to apply the term ‘ indirect 
approach’ to Marlborough’s march to the Danube in 1704, in which he 
went to meet the main attack of the enemy on the political centre of the 
coalition, is to miss the meaning of the operation completely. C. T. A. 


The purpose of Lucy Maynard Salmon’s posthumous work, Why is 
History Rewritten? (New York: Oxford University Press, 1929) is ‘ to 
clarify in some slight degree the confusion that prevails somewhat generally 
in regard to the nature, function, and history of history’. A well-deserved 
tribute to the volume and its author is paid in a brief introduction by 
Professor Cheyney. The late professor at Vassar College specialized in the 
history of the press ; but this thoughtful little volume reveals wide reading 
in many fields. The ‘rewriting’ of history, she asserts, began with Niebuhr, 
and a century’s research has revolutionized the study. The most valuable 
chapter is that which is devoted to the making of the American Constitution, 
in regard to which our knowledge, thanks above all to Professor Max 
Farrand, has grown rapidly in recent years. G. P. G. 






The religion of the Druzes, a community said to number 117,000 souls, 
and resident mainly in the Lebanon and the Hauran, has been described 
by many travellers, and has been the subject of numerous monographs 
and articles. Most of these, including some which are exceedingly fantas- 
tic, have come under the notice of Professor P. K. Hitti for his The Origins 
of the Druze People and Religion, with Extracts from their Sacred Writings 
(Columbia University Oriental Studies, vol. xxviii. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1928); but he appears not to have seen the full and 
attractive account in Under the Syrian Sun by A. C. Inchbold, 1906. 
Though this writer’s scholarship bears no comparison with Dr. Hitti’s, 
the two accounts coincide very closely, and probably contain as much as 
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members of the community choose to reveal to outsiders, though it must 
not be inferred that much is concealed. The scope of this monograph does 
not include the political history of the Druzes, which is sketched in a very 
few paragraphs ; thus half a page is devoted to Fakhr al-din (1585-1635), 
whose career occupies some forty pages of Zinkeisen’s Geschichte des 
osmanischen Reiches. The last sentence in this account (iv, p. 115), ‘ the 
four wives of Fakhr al-din, who had remained behind in Dair al-Qamar, 
were led off as captives to Damascus ’, does not agree with Hitti’s statement 
(p. 54) that ‘ they adhere strictly to the monogamous form of organization ’. 
With regard to the origin of the community, he has arrived at a conclusion 
‘in contradiction to almost all other conclusions reached by travellers and 
historians ’, viz. that their dogmas, their religious vocabulary, and the 
nationality of their missionaries suggest Iraqi and Persian beginnings for 
the Druze people. He admits that the silence of the historians concerning 
their origin renders it difficult to obtain trustworthy information. Of the 
evidence adduced the most important appears to be tradition with regard 
to the homes of particular families or tribes. The expectation that the 
Caliph al-Hakim would return resembles the like belief with regard to 
Nero, whom this sovereign resembled in many respects; we can deduce 
little from it with regard to the nationality of the believers. Nor can we 
infer more from the belief in transmigration, which, according to A. C. 
Inchbold, the Druzes base on the well-known passage in St. John’s Gospel 
(ix. 2), where the disciples ask, ‘Who did sin, this man or his parents, that 
he was born blind?’ and the identification of John the Baptist with 
Elijah. According to Dr. Hitti the belief that the wicked transmigrate 
into dogs is held only by the ignorant, not by the learned members of the 
sect. Since the Qur’an records the transformation of certain Israelites into 
apes, such extension of the range of transmigration need not imply igno- 
rance. Dr. Hitti’s book is of value as furnishing the translation of several 
hitherto inaccessible monuments of Druze theology and the results of what 
appears to be an exhaustive search through Arabic historical and theological 
treatises for notices which throw light on its subject. D. 8. M. 


In an introduction to Mr. 8. J. Hogben’s The Muhammadan Emir- 
ates of Nigeria (London: Milford, 1930) Mr. H. R. Palmer, lieutenant- 
governor, Northern Provinces, states that these chapters provide native 
students with a skeleton framework containing such information as is 
readily accessible concerning the kingdoms and peoples of the western and 
central Sudan since medieval times. The primary object of the book is that 
it should be read by pupils in the Nigerian schools. The former of these 
sentences seems to contradict the first of the author’s preface, who says that 
he has aimed at collecting what is at present only obtainable from a number 
of publications and manuscripts which are either out of print or in other 
ways inaccessible. Probably these views are to be reconciled by supposing 
the figure prolepsis to be employed by the lieutenant-governor, while the 
logic of Mr. Hogben’s sentence may be saved by the assumption of a figure 
called ‘ relative enumeration’. The information about early Islam offered 
the young Nigerians in the opening chapters is to some extent ‘ in other 
ways inaccessible ’, e.g. that the first four (or orthodox) Caliphs were elected 
by vote, that until nearly the end of the first millennium women (in 
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Baghdad) were not segregated, and that (in the same city) rackets and 
tennis were played by both sexes and cricket was not unknown. Possibly 
the purpose of these statements is to make ‘the natives of Northern Nigeria 
realize that what they may have thought foreign in our institutions and 
customs is in reality derived from the same sources as their own’. It is to 
be hoped that the statements in the remainder of the volume bear a closer 
relation to the facts, and though it would be a cumbrous process to check 
them this hope is probably realized. It consists of a series of historical 
sketches, well illustrated with maps and tables, giving an account of the 
dynasties which at various times held sway in Northern Nigeria, and their 
vicissitudes down to the present century. The information collected shows 
very considerable advance on that which was at the disposal of C. K. Meek, 
whose chapter on the history of the tribes in his Northern Tribes of Nigeria, 
1925, is exceedingly meagre. The names of both places and persons are for 
the most part unfamiliar or even unknown to European students, and 
Mr. Hogben deserves praise for having broken so much fresh ground. 
Approval is also merited by his idea of instructing the youth of the country 
in their national history, although, as he observes, it consists largely ‘of a 
record of petty squabbles between rival adventurers’. D. 8S. M. 


L’ Arménie et le proche Orient, by the late Fridtjof Nansen (Paris: Geuth- 
ner, 1928) (translated from the Norwegian) is the outcome of its author’s 
experiences in Armenia as head of a League of Nations commission sent 
out to consider a plan of settling some of the many thousands of Armenian 
refugees in Greece and the Levant in desert areas of their own country, 
such as Sardarabad, which it was hoped to make cultivable by extensive 
irrigation works. But the volume is far from being a drab technical exposi- 
tion of geological or engineering problems. To erudition and catholicity of 
interest Dr. Nansen obviously added great zest for his travels, and the 
result is an intensely interesting account of that little-known land of sorrow. 
Nothing seems to have been outside the author’s ken. He chats about the 
sights at Constantinople, Trebizond, Erivan, and elsewhere, is always ready 
with a scenic sketch, and writes with equal facility about the architectural 
features of the churches he visited, the condition of villages, roads, and 
canals, the spread of cotton-growing, the milk-yield of cows, the ethno- 
logical history of his hosts, and their social, religious, and political organiza- 
tion. His sketch of the tragic history of Armenia is particularly vivid, and 
if he is perhaps a little hard on the supine conduct of the great powers in 
relation to the Armenian question, his indignation is understandable in view 
of the appalling things he saw, and the terrible tales he heard of the 
martyrdom of Armenia during and after the great war. It is a grim story 
of cold-blooded murder, compared with which the atrocities of Abdul 
Hamid were mere ‘ bagatelles’. A glowing tribute is paid to the work of 
the American Near East Relief organization among the many Armenian 
children orphaned by war, massacre, or disease, and the commission was 
able to report as practicable the irrigation of areas in the Erivan district 
which should provide new homes for 25,000 people. A. C. W. 


Perhaps the special merit of Adolf Erman’s life-work has been to extract 
the grammar of Ancient Egyptian from a particularly stubborn and in- 
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articulate material, and so bring rule and certainty in translation in place 
of improbable though often admirable guesswork. After early successes in 
numismatics he followed on Lepsius both as professor and as director of the 
Egyptian Museum, transforming the latter from a dull series of monuments 
and fragments dated by cartouches into a noble and well-arranged collection 
worthily illustrating the art, archaeology, history, and religion of the Nile 
Valley. Early in the thirty years of his directorship a similar collection for 
the Near East was created and soon became a separate department in the 
Museum. To round off his career, Erman is now superintending the publica- 
tion of a vast dictionary of Egyptian, an international undertaking planned 
by himself long ago and centred in Berlin. His autobiography, Mein 
Werden und mein Werken (Leipzig : Quelle und Meyer, 1929), written not 
without an occasional spice of quite agreeable malice, may interest others 
than Egyptologists by its reminiscences of customs and persons in the 
Berlin University, as well as by a review of ancestors, including a professor, 
an explorer, and a divine, reaching back to the sixteenth century. 

F. Lu. G. 


Glamorgan, by the late J. S. Corbett (Cardiff : Lewis, 1925), is a collec- 
tion of papers on the history of the lordship, edited by Dr. D. R. Paterson, 
and published by the Cardiff Naturalists’ Society as a memorial to the author. 
The first five chapters appear to be reprints of articles previously published : 
they contain a certain amount of matter in common, but they are of value 
to students of local history, and the chapter on the ‘ member lordships of 
Glamorgan ’ (illustrated by a useful map) may be commended to those who 
are interested in the general question of the organization of Welsh marcher 
lordships. The remaining chapters of the book are papers, previously 
unpublished, dealing with the medieval history of Cardiff and of various 
manors in Glamorgan. They are based mainly on a number of inquisitions 
post mortem from the period 1262-1492, and include translated extracts 
from these documents. The author, who is commemorated in a short 
memoir by Sir John Ballinger, was clearly a well-informed and judicious 
student of the history of Glamorgan. Those who share his interests will 
find in his pages many references and suggestions worthy of their attention. 
J. G. E. 


Mr. Uvedale Lambert has unhappily not lived to complete his Godstone, 
a parish history (printed for private circulation, 1929), but he has worked 
out with much care the ownership of the estates within the parish ; and 
since his interest in the families has been as great as in their lands he has 
studied the evidences for them in other parishes and has added much to the 
knowledge of Surrey genealogists, and incidentally has sometimes corrected 
the Victoria County History. The details are of high interest, and not least 
in regard to the humbler residents. Godstone is a parish which has had 
the strange fortune of changing its name. From the earliest times till the 
beginning of the seventeenth century it was Walkhamsted—Mr. Lambert 
has found twenty-eight spellings—and then came to be named after that 
one of the two manors in which the church was situated. The original name 
is derived from the industry of fulling ; there was a fulling mill on the village 
stream, and fuller’s earth was dug in the neighbourhood. Though Mr. 
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Lambert has not lived to trace the history of the church, he shows that it 
was an ‘old minster’ and the chief church of the neighbourhood. The 
manorial system, as was usual around London, broke down early, though 
the courts of both manors were maintained till recent times. As early as 
1316 no villein services were being rendered, and there were as many as 
forty-three free tenants, paying rents which seem to have averaged 4s. 6d. 
a year. Already, a century earlier, small parcels of the land were being 
transferred by fine. The nearness of London will explain the growth of 
merchants into landed proprietors, which is well illustrated by the parish. 
It is of the not-uncommon elongated shape, eleven miles long, and rarely 
more than a mile wide; Mr. Lambert has wisely given a large-scale map. In 
spite of the inconvenience of access in a parish so shaped, the lands of its 
two manors of Godstone and Marden seem to have been intermingled. The 
most curious thing in the nomenclature of the parish is that its four divisions 
were called ‘ boroughs’. This must be a back-formation from the head- 
boroughs of the tithings. Mr. Lambert’s material for the history of God- 
stone and its neighbour Tandridge seems to have been complete, though 
he lived to prepare for the press only a part of it for the former. The work 
is so full and excellent that we must hope that the remainder will be put 
into shape by some competent hand. If that happens, few English parishes 
will have been equally fortunate in their chroniclers. E. W. W. 


In a massive volume Mr. A. E. Preston gives an ample account of The 
Church and Parish of St. Nicholas, Abingdon, the Early Grammar School to 
end of the sixteenth century, Fitzharris, an old Abingdon Manor. (London : 
Milford, 1929). He cannot do this without imparting much of his know- 
ledge concerning its magnificent church of St. Helen, its Christ’s Hospital, 
the revival by Edward VI of well-endowed charities in a new form, the 
conduct and fate of the abbey, and many other topics of the life of the town 
of Abingdon. St. Nicholas was the secondary church of Abingdon, and has 
a strangely complicated history, for it has stood in every possible relation 
of rivalry with or dependence upon its neighbour St. Helen’s. Mr. Preston 
has made the course of events perfectly clear. St. Nicholas was built at 
the abbey gates for the service of pilgrims and of the external servants of 
the house. In 1184 it appears as served by a capellanus, and its architecture 
shows that it was new at the time. But soon it came to have a rector of 
its own in the gift of the abbey. The endowment was very small but 
included a corrody ; in lieu of which an annual payment of £3 is still made 
by the Crown. There is some evidence that in the early fourteenth century 
the rector was also master of the abbey grammar school, and this is pro- 
bably the reason why a vicarage, also of small value, was instituted, rector 
and vicar having adjacent houses. The duties of the parish, which was of 
only 211 acres, were obviously very light. It had come into existence by 
virtue of an agreement with the vicar of Abingdon that the outdoor 
servants of the abbey and its miller and his men should pay their dues to 
the incumbent of St. Nicholas, this being interpreted as meaning that the 
lands they occupied formed his parish. In the later middle ages the rector 
was an absentee, and the vicarage was annexed to St. Helen’s in 1508 ; it 
was not till 1846 that the sinecure rectory had the same fate. From 1618 
to 1896 the corporation of Abingdon contributed £8 a year for a reader of 
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prayers, but the continuance of services depended so much on voluntary 
subscriptions that St. Nicholas had the rare distinction of maintaining the 
use of the Common Prayer under the Commonwealth. The puritans wished 
to demolish the church, but connived at the service. The grammar school 
is undoubtedly very ancient ; it had boarders in 1372, and is unlikely to 
~ have been the almonry school, though there is no evidence at Abingdon for 
the separate existence of the latter. Not till the last days of the monastery 
is there reason to suppose that anything so irregular as a monastic master 
had existed. But the last master before the dissolution held the con- 
siderable office of third prior in the abbey, received his pension and con- 
tinued in office at the grammar school after the abbey was dissolved. 
Thus the continuity of the school was maintained, and under Elizabeth it 
was to receive a fresh endowment. Altogether the book is singularly com- 
plete and evidently accurate, and the author must be congratulated not 
only on his use of documents but on his diligence in collecting them, for 
many of his facts are derived from papers in his own possession. 

Mr. Preston has also published (Oxford: University Press, 1929) an 
excellent guidebook of Christ’s Hospital, Abingdon, giving an account of 
the medieval and later buildings, the Tudor portraits, and other objects of 
interest with a brief sketch of the institution’s history. E. W. W. 





The Rev. C. C. Brookes, with a modesty unusual among writers on 
local history, has called to his aid in preparing his History of Steeple Aston 
and Middle Aston (Long Compton, Shipston-on-Stour : King’s Stone Press, 
1929) a number of experts. Thus Mr. E. T. Leeds deals with prehistoric 
matters, Mr. F. E. Howard with the medieval buildings, and Mr. A. F. 
Kendrick with the famous cope now in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
while there are shorter notes from yet other contributors. But the 
unusual completeness of the book is due mainly to the enthusiasm and 
local knowledge of the author himself, who is to be congratulated on this 
addition to the topographical literature of Oxfordshire. G. N.C. 





Under the title The Inhabitants of Liverpool from the Fourteenth to the 
Eighteenth Century (Liverpool, 1930) Mr. R. Stewart-Brown has privately 
printed a useful record, in chronological order, of all known lists, thirty-five 
in number, of the inhabitants of the borough before the appearance of the 
first directory of the town in 1766. Brief references are given to those lists 
which are either in print or about to be printed, and eight, including three 
subsidy rolls, the poll tax returns of 1379 and 1380, and the important 
‘ Protestation’ roll of 1642, are printed for the first time. The list of 
subscribers to the ‘ Association ’ of 1696 is also given in full, the compiler 
having been unaware until after he had it transcribed that it had been 
already printed by Mr. Wallace Gandy; but as Mr. Gandy’s transcript 
seems to be considerably less correct, this need not be regretted. None 
of these lists is a complete record of the inhabitants at its date, and even the 
poll tax lists supply only a rather risky basis for an estimate. The number 
of burgesses is recorded at intervals from 1565, and it is worth noting that 
it rose from 185 in that year to 248 in 1620, but they, of course, formed a 
small minority of the population of the growing town, in which in 1379 
“cultores ’ had constituted more than a third of the recorded inhabitants. 
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Mr. Stewart-Brown’s dating of the subsidy list printed by the Chetham 
Society in The Norris Papers as belonging to 1502-6 is interesting, since 
this tax on land as well as goods becomes the earliest known case of the 
Tudor subsidy, as distinguished from the medieval tenth and fifteenth 
on goods alone, after the experimental tax of 1489. J. T. 


In The Fasti of St. Patrick’s, Dublin (Dundalk: Tempest, 1930), Dr. 
H. J. Lawlor has produced a useful work concerning the cathedral of which 
he is now the dean. The long lists of dignitaries, prebendaries, and officers 
of various kinds, all carefully annotated with dates, apart from their 
importance as records, will be useful to historians in the dating of docu- 
ments in which their names may appear as witnesses. These lists are 
preceded by some essays on the foundation of the cathedral, and the manner 
of election of the dean and some other officers, and some account of the 
various prebends. The existence of two cathedral churches in Dublin has 
always been somewhat anomalous. It has hitherto been usually stated 
that Archbishop Comyn transformed the ancient parochial church of St. 
Patrick into a collegiate church with secular canons, and that it was not 
until the time of Archbishop Henry of London that it was further promoted 
to the rank of a cathedral; but Dr. Lawlor infers that Comyn made it a 
cathedral from the first, and, what is more, intended it to supersede the 
cathedral church of the Holy Trinity, commonly called Christ Church, and 
that it was due to the resistance of the latter to supersession that there are 
two cathedrals in Dublin to-day. Writers are agreed that one motive for 
the change was to ensure that the new cathedral might have ‘ secular ’ 
instead of ‘ regular’ canons, which were out of favour at the time, and Dr. 
Lawlor adds that possibly Comyn was anxious to please the Irish by pro- 
moting the church of their national saint. But however this may have 
been, surely the decisive motive must have been to escape from the 
immediate jurisdiction of the justiciar and the civic authorities, and to 
place the cathedral and ecclesiastical centre in a liberty of the archbishop’s 
own creation. At the head of the list of deans appears William son of 
Wyth or Fitz Guydonis. Dr. Lawlor notes that “he was probably a 
relative of Archbishop Henry of London, whose surname was White or Le 
Blund’, referring to The Times, 1 January 1929. We may add that the 
credit of this discovery is due to Mr. E. St. John Brooks, who has since read 
an important paper before the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland 
(vol. lx (1930), p. 1), establishing these facts and others concerning the 
parentage and relatives of this archbishop. Mr. Brooks shows, however, 
that ‘Wyth’ does not represent ‘White’, but Wydo or Guydo (Guy). In 
an appendix to the volume Mr. T. P. Le Fanu gives an account of the 
French church which from 1666 to 1816 held services in the Lady Chapel 
of St. Patrick’s. G. H. 0. 





Sir Robert Knolles, coming back from France in 1383, ‘ honoured and 
enriched by victorious campaign’, heard from his friend, Sir John de 
Cobham, that the work of repairing the old bridge across the Medway was 
sadly hampered for lack of funds, and might even have to be abandoned. 
The two men together decided to provide the wherewithal for constructing 
an entirely new bridge some forty yards farther upstream. No trace of that 
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bridge now remains. For four and a half centuries all sorts and conditions 
of men passed and repassed over it. But in 1832 grave doubts were begin- 
ning to be expressed as to its safety, and some thirty years later, in 1857, 
a newspaper of the day reported that ‘ A series of grand explosions took 
place this afternoon at the old Rochester bridge, for the purpose of demolish- 
ing the remaining portions of that huge structure’. So the bridge dis- 
appeared ; but the accounts of its Wardens for some hundred years, from 
1398 onwards, survive, and from them Miss M. J. Becker, in Rochester 
Bridge, 1387-1856 : A History of Its Early Years (London: Constable, 
1930), has compiled a scholarly and delightful survey of its history. Her 
chapters, including one on the Bridge Chapel, of which the ruins still exist, 
contain valuable information, well set out, more particularly concerning the 
nature and extent of the Bridge Lands and the Income of the Bridge, for 
which the rent from the property was the main, but not the only, source of 
supply (p. 49). But keeping a bridge in repair was an expensive business, 
and in spite of rents, passage money, pontage, fishing rights, and the like, 
the income received by the Wardens seldom sufficed to cover payments for 
the repairs that were constantly necessary. Hence they were driven to 
appeal for alms. A collecting-box placed on the bridge invited merchants 
and pilgrims to contribute. But even so, this was not enough. One of the 
rolls speaks of ‘ Friends of the bridge’ (p. 54), who, at intervals, made hand- 
some contributions, sometimes as much as twenty pounds, towards its 
maintenance. The method by which the Roll of Friends was made was not 
entirely disingenuous, for the Wardens, looking round for those who were 
likely to be ‘ of use to the bridge’ (p. 55), encouraged them by suitable 
gifts, varying from a kid and a fat capon for the archbishop of Canterbury 
to eight bushels of green peas bought and given to three Kentish squires 
and a lady (p. 54). Miss Becker has kept carefully to the actual figures and 
entries on the rolls. Hence her pages contain much information of great 
value for economic history. She has also succeeded in reproducing admir- 
ably some aspects of the medieval scene. x. 8. T. 


The first of Mr. J. Arnold Fleming’s two volumes entitled Flemish 
Influence in Britain (Glasgow: Jackson, Wylie, 1930) is a somewhat 
popular account of the political, commercial, and artistic movements in 
Britain which may be attributed to intercourse with the Low Countries. 
The second is mainly concerned with the Flemings of Biggar and quotes 
freely from the Wigtown Charters. It also gives short accounts of other 
families of the name. It contains a good deal of miscellaneous information, 
but the index is inadequate. Such slips as placing Roger Bacon in the 
reign of Henry VI and Richard Pynson in that of Henry IV (i, pp. 89, 191) 
suggest that it should be used with caution. C.J. 


Mr. F. Oudschans Dentz devotes the greater part of his History of the 
English Church at The Hague, 1586-1929 (Delft : Meinema, 1929), to the 
Anglican church founded in 1844, and he gives a full account of this church 
with documents, illustrations, and lists of office-holders, besides a sketch 
of the remarkable family of Tinne (of Holland, England, and Demarara), 
one of whom munificently put up the present building in the early eighteen- 
seventies. He also makes some interesting additions to what was available 
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in print (chiefly in W. Stevens’s History of the Scottish Church, Rotterdam) 
about the history of the former presbyterian English church which was 
suppressed in 1822. The registers and communion-plate of this church are 
now in London, but Mr. Dentz has gleaned in The Hague a number of 
picturesque fragments from its history, and his book will be of use to all 
who are interested in the British residents in Holland. G. N.C. 





Mr. Putnam Fennell Jones’s Concordance to the Historia Ecclesiastica of 
Bede (Cambridge, Mass.: 1929) is a work of reference. The last publication 
of the Concordance Society, it is the second of those of the Medieval 
Academy of America. Each occurrence of a word (except the commonest) 
is noted with a reference to the book and chapter of Bede and the page of 
Plummer’s edition, as also with the quotation of the phrase in which the 
word occurs. The book has its uses, but most historians will prefer to use 
the index of the invaluable Plummer. H. H. E. C. 





An earlier volume of M. Alfred d’Hoop’s Inventaire Général des Archives 
Ecclésiastiques de Brabant was noticed in this Review in 1921.1 Vol. iv 
(Brussels: Stevens, 1929) deals with the archives of priories (of both 
sexes), numbering 138, thirteen Béguinages, and the Commanderies of 
Becquevoort and Binckom. The fifth and last volume is to contain a list 
of the archives of extinct institutions. It appears from this list that the 
English nunneries at Brussels and Louvain, and the Irish Dominicans at 
the latter place left no records behind them when they left the country in 
consequence of the French Revolution. The few documents relating to 
them do not seem to proceed from their own archives. C.J. 





The Indian Historical Records Commission held its eleventh meeting 
at Nagpur in December 1928, and a report of the proceedings has been 
issued by the Government of India Central Publication Branch, Calcutta 
(1929). In the absence of the ex officio President the chair was taken by 
Mr. (now Sir) Jadu Nath Sarkar, C.I.E., and his first task was to reply to 
the genial speech in which the Governor (Sir Montagu Butler) welcomed the 
delegates to Nagpur. The reading of papers (reproduced in the report) 
occupied the remainder of the day ; and the following morning was devoted 
partly to sight-seeing and an inspection of the local record rooms, and 
partly to a business meeting, at which several resolutions were passed. 
The appendixes to the volume include the rules regulating the access of the 
public to the records of the Government of India and those of the local 
governments in Calcutta, Bombay, and Nagpur; also a catalogue of the 
historical exhibition which was arranged (as usual) in connexion with the 
visit of the Commission. One entry in this catalogue (no. 144) is uninten- 
tionally amusing, for we are asked to believe that the exhibition included 
‘a photograph of the late Tipu Sultan ’. W. F. 


1 Ante, xxxvi. 315. 


CORRIGENDUM 
October number, 1930, p. 690, 1. 9 from bottom. Read Mrs. Dorothy Gardiner. 














INTERNATIONAL HISTORICAL CONGRESS 


The 7th International Historical Congress will be held at Warsaw from 
21 to 28 August 1933. 
British Historians wishing to submit contributions are asked to inform 
the British National Committee not later than 10 May 1931, in order that 
a preliminary survey of proposed papers may be taken at the Annual 
Meeting of the Bureau of the Congress at Budapest on 19 May of this year. 
The following are the sections in which papers will be read: 


. Auxiliary Sciences, Archives, and Organization of Historical Work. 
. Prehistory and Archaeology. 


3. Ancient History. 


. Medieval and Byzantine History. 

. Modern and Contemporary History. 

. Religious and Ecclesiastical History. 

. History of Law and Institutions. 

. Economic, Social, and Colonial History. 
. History of Science and Medicine. 

. Literary History (histoire des lettres). 

. History of Art. 

. History of Method and Theory of History. 
. History Teaching. 

. History of East Europe. 


The following are special topics on which it is hoped a number of con- 
tributions may be received: 


OCOANHOTF WN 


. Landed Property in the Byzantine Empire. 

. History of sciences in the sixteenth century. 

. Literary contacts of Poland with the West. 

. Enlightened despotism in different countries. 

. Growth of populations in the nineteenth century. 
. The evolution of the idea of a frontier. 

. Town planning. 

. Primitive history of America. 

. Conquest of Mexico. 

. The discovery of America and its relation to east Europe. 
. History of Banking. 


Will those who wish to propose contributions communicate with the 
British Secretary: V. H. GaLsrairn, 1 Garford Road, Oxford ? 





